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Oh  up  and  come  away  my  love,  oh  come  away  with  me; 

There’s  a  land  o’  misty  marshes,  love,  beside  the  Northern  Sea. 
The  mists  shall  wrap  us  round,  my  love,  and  there  alone  we’ll  be — 
Oh  up  and  come  away,  my  love,  oh  come  away  with  me. 

Oh  we’ll  hear  the  waves  a-breaking  on  the  sand-hills  night  and 
day, 

And  we’ll  hear  the  birds  a-singing  in  the  copses  Morston  way, 
And  the  hungry  gulls  a-shrieking  as  they  circle  in  from  sea — 
Oh  up  and  come  away,  my  love,  oh  come  away  with  me. 

Oh  that’s  the  land  for  you  and  me ;  there’s  no  such-  stretch  o’ 
sky 

In  the  whole  wide  world  to  match  it,  you  may  seek  it  low  and 
high; 

And  a  fleet  o’  dreams  comes  sailing  o’er  the  distant  rim  o’  sea — 
Oh  up  and  come  away,  my  love,  oh  come  away  with  me. 

T.  H.  T.  Case. 
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CHAPTER  I 

“Full  of  great  rooms  and  small  the  Palace  stood, 

All  various,  each  a  perfect  whole 
From  living  nature;  fit  for  every  mood 
And  change  of  my  still  soul.” 

Tennyson. 

SINCE  of  the  making  of  many  gardens  there 
is  no  end,  and  you  think  planting  a  weariness 
of  the  flesh,  why  go  on  gardening?” 

The  old  clergyman’s  eyes,  deep-set  in  his  birdlike 
face,  shone  with  friendly  malice  as  he  paused  with 
Miss  Mainwaring  beside  the  Vale  Farm’s  flower-fill¬ 
ed  beds.  So  gay  were  the;  blossoms,  so  vivid  the 
colouring,  that  his  companion’s  moans  concerning  the 
cruelties  of  a  May  frost  seemed  to  him  superfluous 
and  he  continued: 

“With  all  this  glory  you  complain !  Look  at  that 
apple  blossom;  that  carpet  of  forget-me-nots;  the 
bees  in  the  wall-flowers  ;  the  saffron  butterflies 
flirting  among  the  tulips.  Listen  to  the  birds  sing¬ 
ing,  what  more  can  the  heart  of  man,  or  even  of 
woman,  desire?  Yet  you  grumble,  and  still  garden, 
illogical  creature  that  you  are.” 

She  laughed.  It  was  a  woman’s  privilege  to  be 
illogical,  a  gardener’s  privilege  to  grumble,  she  re- 
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torted,  and  as  for  the  question  of  ceasing  to  garden 
it  was  impossible  to  do  ,so  because,  like  the  drug 
habit,  it  was  an  incurable  vice. 

“And  like  all  other  vices,  it  has  disastrous  con¬ 
sequences,”  he  interposed. 

“Which  are?”  Her  big  head,  crowned  by  a  bat¬ 
tered  straw  hat,  tilted  itself  questioningly. 

“If  you  fail  you  become  a  prey  to  discontent  and 
disappointment;  if  you  succeed  you  fill  your  neigh¬ 
bour’s  souls  with  envy,  hatred,  malice  and  all  un-- 
charitableness.  However,  I  suppose  such  results 
are  the  true  gardener’s  aim  and  object. 

She  was  a  clumsily  built  wfoman,  sandy  haired, 
massive,  and  as  ,she  swung  round  upon  him  the 
movement  suggested  a  tramp  steamer  labouring  in 
the  chops  of  the  Channel.  “I  call  that  a  wicked  in¬ 
sinuation,”  she  cried,  “and  from  one  of  your  cloth 
too !  You  should  see  in  me  a  Christian  following  in 
the  steps  of  God  Almighty  who  first  planted  a 
garden.” 

“The  Garden  of  Eden  was  planted  to  stimulate 
man  in  cultivating  the  fruits  of  the  earth  for  his 
use,  not  in  rousing  him  to  a  vicious  spirit  of  rivalry 
against  his  neighbour.” 

“And  when  has  stimulation  ever  been  anything 
but  rivalry’s  front  door?” 

He  laughed.  “Ah  well,  Miss  Aggy,  you’ve  got 
the  best  of  the  argument  I  confess,  so  let’s  cry 
quits  and  seal  our  peace  by  a  walk  round  the  bone 
of  contention.” 

“So  that  with  a  little  oil  of  flattery  you  may 
grease  my  injured  feelings?”  she  suggested. 

“Precisely,  and  because  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  several  things  that — interest  us  both,”  he 
added  rather  haltingly,  and  fell  silent  as  he  accom¬ 
panied  Miss  Agatha  down  a  shady  path.  His  silence 
passed  unnoticed,  for  she  was  absorbed  in  shewing 
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him  tender  plants  which  she  had  induced  to  flourish 
despite  their  chill  East  Anglian  setting,  where  the 
murmur  of  the  turbulent  North  Sea  formed  the  plain- 
song  of  daily  life  and  winter  brought  flocks  of  wild 
geese,  swans  and  silverwhite  gulls  racing  landwards 
for  food. 

This  morning,  for  some  unknown  reason,  the 
Canon’s  mind  flew  to  the  occasion  nineteen  years 
ago  wjhen  his  first  gaze  at  Miss  Agatha  Mainwaring 
had  been  one  of  almost  pitying  amazement  because 
her  ugliness  distressed  his  beauty-loving  soul.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  been  swift  to  appreciate  her  worth 
when  he  came,  jaded,  worn  and  already  somewhat 
advanced  in  age,  from  the  labours  of  a  big  London 
parish  to  the  peaceful  stagnation  of  Warborough 
Staithe,  and  he  had  found  in  Miss  Agatha  his  closest 
friend.  He  loved  her  for  her  humorous  outlook,  her 
intelligence,  the  sweetness  of  her  nature  buttressed 
by  the  masculine  attributes  of  logic  and  toleration; 
attributes  which,  blending  wth  feminine  tenderness, 
combined  to  make  the  perfect  woman  as  God  plan¬ 
ned  her  but  as  circumstances  seldom  allow  her  to 
remain.  But  to-day  his  thoughts  were  far  from  her 
physical  deficiencies,  though  once  as  she  turned  her 
ugly  face  towards  him,  her  nephew  Southminster’s 
simile  flashed  across  his  mind.  “Aunt  Aggy the 
young  man  had  once  said  to  the  Canon,  “she  is  the 
salt  of  the  earth,  but  she  looks  for  all  the  world  like 
a  benificent  gargoyle.”  The  simile  was  apt,  as 
Southminster’s  were  prone  to  be,  and  the  apparent 
cruelty  of  the  statement  had  been  more  than  soften¬ 
ed  by  his  tone  and  the  deep  love  which  the  Canon 
knew  he  bore  his  aunt. 

It  was  Southminster  who  formed  the  strongest 
bond  of  union  between  the  old  couple  wandering 
round  the  Vale  Farm  garden  to-day ;  it  was  of  South¬ 
minster  they  talked  when  they  were  together,  argu- 
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ing,  squabbling  over  him,  but  always  uniting  in  lov¬ 
ing  him,  for  Miss  Agatha’s  love  was  little  less  than 
worship,  and  though  the  Canon  teased  her  on  the 
matter,  he  was,  as  she  often  reminded  him,  but  a 
short  way  behind  her  in  this  respect.  But  to-day  the 
talk  was  of  gardens  and  flowers,  and  the  Canon 
encouraged  the  topic,  with  a  lamentable  cowardice, 
for  he  was  shunning  all  mention  of  the  young  man, 
though  it  was  concerning  him  that  he  had  paid  this 
early  visit  to  the  Vale  Farm.  So  he  let  half-an-hour 
slip  by,  salving  his  conscience  by  saying  it  was  brutal 
to  darken  Miss  Agatha’s  serenity  by  matters  that 
would  disturb  her.  But  when  they  passed  into  the 
long,  low  drawing  room,  with  its  panelled  walls  and 
deep  fireplace,  he  knew  the  time  had  come  for  speech, 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  conversation  to  the  person 
who  was  haunting  him,  he  asked  if  the  vase  of  hot¬ 
house  roses  came  from  Greyford.  The  way  was 
paved :  the  name  of  Southminster’s  home  had  crossed 
his  lips,  he  knew  that  in  a  few  moments  he  would 
have  told  Miss  Agatha  the  news  with  which  his 
spirit  was  weighted.  But  unconsciously  she  offered 
him  a  way  of  escape,  down  which  he  bolted,  when 
she  remarked  that  not  only  had  her  nephew  sent  her 
the  flowers  but  also  a  new  book  on  Buddhism.  The 
Canon  picked  up  the  light  blue  volume  and  said — 
with  the  inevitable  touch  of  clerical  condescension 
towards  a  divergent  creed — that  Buddhism  was 
quite  a  fine  religion. 

The  attitude  always  roused  her  antagonism,  and 
she  retorted:  “It’s  a  splendid  religion:  sorrow  ack¬ 
nowledged  and  accepted  without  the  least  taint  of 
pessimism,  the  truest  morality  taught  and  the  pro¬ 
mise  given  of  complete  salvation.” 

He  turned  the  pages  of  the  book.  For  the  moment 
he  had  forgotten  his  reason  for  coming.  “I  don’t 
deny  that  it’s  a  fine  religion;  the  finest  man  has 
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evolved  for  himself  out  of  his  own  imagination,”  he 
replied  grudgingly. 

“Aren't  all  religions  largely  a  question  of 

“Aren't  all  religions  largely  a  question  for 
that,”  she  added. 

“Christianity  has  facts  to  go  upon.”  He  spoke 
quickly,  almost  fretfully. 

“So  has  Buddhism.” 

“In  a  sense — yes.”  His  acknowledgment  was 
perfunctory  and  she  continued. 

“Quite  as  many  facts  as  we  have,  and,  as  a 
religion,  it's  more  honestly  practised  than  ours.” 

“There  I  disagree.” 

“You  must  confess  that  with  most  Christian 
people  religion  is  an  abstract  dogma, —  a  minor 
portion  of  the  daily  life ;  whereas  with  the  Buddhist 
it  is  his  whole  life,  his  whole  world;  he  sees  the 
universe  through  his  religion.  And  we — what  do 
we  see  through  ours  ?  Women  see  their  pet  parson  ; 
men,  an  insurance  against  future  punishment  provid¬ 
ed  they  pay  the  earthly  interest  of  a  tolerable 
obedience  to  its  laws.” 

The  Canon  was  silent.  Though  he  did  not  agree, 
he  could  not  wholly  refute  her  accusations,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  her,  he  saw  that  a  smile,  which  had  not  yet 
travelled  as  far  as  her  mouth,  lurked  in  her  narrow, 
green  eyes. 

“I  will  grant  you  that  it's  a  fine  religion,  as 
heathen  religions  go,  but  it  remains — as  all  such 
religions  must  remain — an  immeasurably  long  way 
behind  Christianity,”  he  said  rather  curtly. 

The  smile  reached  her  mouth ;  he  saw  its  mockery, 
and,  with  his  indignation  roused  against  her  seeming 
paganism,  he  continued  didactically,  “Most  certainly 
I  place  it  a  long  way  after  Christianity;  so  do  all 
rightly  thinking  people.” 
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He  paused  to  summon  up  the  main  body  of  his 
thoughts  and  arguments,  for  a  certain  perceptible 
slowness  to  collect  the  armament  of  words  with 
which  to  defend  his  opinions  was  a  pathetic  sign  of 
his  advancing  years.  Miss  Agatha  was  only  con¬ 
scious  of  a  half-amused,  half-irritated  curiosity  at 
the  extent  to  which  the  profession  over-rode  the 
man,  for  she  was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
pushed  aside  the  book  as  though  contamination  lay 
in  its  touch. 

“I  suppose  you  must,”  she  began  meditatively, 
annoyed  at  a  calling  which  could  narrow,  by  its  dog¬ 
matic  limitations,  even  its  most  wide-minded  fol¬ 
lowers.  “I  suppose  it’s  a  question  of — expediency?” 
Her  big  head  was  tilted  sideways  as  she  surveyed 
him.  “But  to  my  lay  mind — unhampered  by  the 
stringent  ruling  of  the  Church — Buddhism  is  in 
most  ways  the  equal  of  Christianity.  In  both  the 
perfect  man,  perfected  through  self-abnegation  and 
suffering;  the  denial  of  egoism,  the  tolerance  for 
sinners,  the  theory  that  not  by  asceticism  alone  is 
the  highest  life  attainable.  What  can  be  finer,  more 
truly  Christian — as  you  would  call  it — than  that?” 
Then,  with  a  hitch  of  her  heavy  shoulders,  as  though 
divesting  herself  of  a  burden,  she  added,  “After  all, 
may  not  Zoroaster,  Christ,  Buddha,  Mahomet,  and 
all  wonderful  teachers  of  wonderful  faiths,  be  re¬ 
incarnations  of  the  same  spirit,  but  sent  in  the 
earthly  guise  most  suited  to  the  hemisphere  he  was 
intended  to  influence?” 

“You  can  hold  your  owh  religion  but  cheaply  if 
you  do  not  think  it  superior  to  any  other,”  he  said, 
evading  a  direct  reply  to  her  words. 

She  shook  her  head.  “I  hold  it  as  high  as  any¬ 
body  else  does,  but  it  doesn't  blind  me  to  the  fact 
that  other  religions  may  have  a  vast  amount  of 
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good  in  them,  may  even  exceed  in  goodness  the  one 
which  we  profess.” 

He  was  genuinely  angry,  and  said  curtly  that  he 
hoped  she  would  spare  Warborough  Straithe  the 
declaration  of  such  blasphemous  notions. 

She  looked  at  him  in  momentary  silence.  If  it  had 
been  unpleasant  to  find  herself  flung  from  the 
realms  of  conjecture  to  the  narrowing  ecclesiasticism 
of  his  outlook,  she  was  vexed  now  at  having  hurt  him, 
yet  when  she  spoke  there  was  rather  a  scornful 
inflection  in  her  voice. 

“Warborough  Staithe  is  quite  safe!  I  will  spare 
you  the  preaching  of  a  Jehad.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time;  besides,  whatever  I  may  think,  I  should 
never  wish  to  disturb  my  neighbour’s  comfortable 
beliefs,  that  is  an  unpardonable  offense.  I  spoke 
as  I  did  because  with  you  I  have  fallen  into  the  habit 
of  speaking  many  of  my  thoughts  aloud,  which  is 
the  truest  sign  of  intimacy,  the  surest  proof  of  good 
comradeship,  isn’t  it? 

She  knew,  regretfully  enough,  that  in  his  attitude 
towards  divergent  creeds  lay  his  sole  narrowness;  a 
narrowness  which  was  the  outcome  both  of  his 
generation  and  his  calling.  There  were  times  when 
she  suspected  him  of  preferring  a  cannibal  to  a 
Roman  Catholic;  an  atheist  to  a  Nonconformist;  an 
attitude  foreign  to  herself,  though  she  realized  that 
it  lay  firmly  embedded  in  the  recesses  of  more  than 
one  clerical  heart.  But  at  present  she  was  so  anxious 
to  soothe  him,  that  she  strayed  from  the  truth  in 
her  desire  to  dissipate  the  effect  of  her  recent 
remarks. 

“You  forget,  in  your  own  earnestness,  that  women 
are  seldom  earnest;  they  Talk  through  their  hats/ 
as  David  calls  it.  Besides,  it’s  tempting  sometimes 
to  rouse  your  indignation  and  see  you  become 
furiously  ecclesiastical.” 
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Her  smile  grew  tender,  while  he  joined  in  the 
laugh,  acknowledging  that  he  must  forgive  much 
to  a  woman’s  tongue.  “Yet,”  he  added,  ruefully,  “I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  it’s  from  you  or  from 
David  that  the  wild  ideas  originate  which  you  both 
hurl  at  my  head.” 

She  told  him  that  she  and  her  nephew  exchanged 
such  microbes;  Southminster’s  devoured  hers,  hers 
in  their  turn  battened  on  his. 

Again  they  had  reached  an  admirable  opportunity 
for  broaching  the  subject  uppermost  in  the  Canon’s 
mind,  but  this  time  he  turned  wilfully  aside.  His 
next  remark  referred  not  to  Southminster,  but  to  his 
stepmother’s  absorption  in  the  impending  bazaar  at 
Yorbury.  “She  can  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else, 
and  I  often  wonder  how  David  bears  her  so  patiently, 
for,  like  his  father,  he  doesn’t  tolerate  fools.” 

Miss  Agatha’s  lips  closed.  “Except  in  the  case 
of  Jim,”  she  snapped  tartly. 

“Would  you  call  him  a  fool?” 

“Perhaps  more  knave  than  fool.” 

“Is  there  any  recent  sin  against  him?” 

She  gave  her  shoulders  an  impatient  hitch  and 
confessed  that  there  was  not ;  but  that  she  hated  his 
general  conduct,  and,  above  all,  his  sins  of  omission ; 
things  habitually  condoned  in  this  world.  The  Canon 
knew  that  she  referred  to  the  young  man’s  prolonged 
absence  from  Greyford,  where  his  cousin  would  have 
welcomed  his  presence.  They  stood  again  on  admir¬ 
able  ground  for  telling  her  the  news  which  oppressed 
him ;  and  Miss  Agatha  saw  that  he  was  troubled,  and 
asked  no  questions,  because  it  was  part  of  her  philo¬ 
sophy  of  life  to  possess  her  soul  in  patience,  her 
tongue  in  silence;  so  she  waited,  and  he  wandered 
from  the  book  and  the  Greyford  roses  to  a  table  on 
which  stood  a  miniature  of  Miss  Mainwaring’s  sister. 
Lady  Southminster. 
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Picking  up  a  picture,  he  studied  it,  comparing  the 
dead  woman's  face  with  that  of  Lord  Southminster, 
her  only  surviving  child.  He  saw  the  same  well- 
chiselled  features,  the  same  fine  grey  eyes,  noted 
too  the  likeness  and  the  unlikeness  in  mother  and 
son;  for  in  the  man’s  face  his  mother’s  softness  of 
line  was  strengthened,  making  the  chin  square  and 
resolute,  the  clean-shaven  mouth  firm,  while  the 
brow,  broad  and  fine,  was  crowned  with  dark  hair, 
whereas  his  mother’s  had  been  fair. 

The  Canon  put  the  miniature  down  and  glanced  at 
Miss  Agatha  who  was  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
hearth  on  which  an  oak  log  smouldered.  No  wonder 
thought  the  old  man  as  he  looked  at  her  that  she  had 
loved  her  beautiful  sister:  no  wonder  she  worship¬ 
ped  the  boy  of  fourteen  whom  Marion,  when  dying, 
had  confided  to  her  care.  The  boy  whose  youth  had 
been  full  of  the  promise  of  great  things  ;  whose 
manhood  was  that  of  a  crippled  invalid,  from  a 
wound  received  in  the  South  African  war  which  had 
necessitated  the  amputation  of  one  leg  at  the  hip, 
and  Miss  Agatha’s  time,  since  that  tragedy  had  be¬ 
fallen  her  nephew,  was  devoted  to  easing  the  burden 
of  his  life,  racked  as  he  often  was  with  pain,  his 
pride  stricken  by  helpless  dependence.  The  Canon 
sighed,  his  spirit  darkened  by  the  news  that  would 
add  to  the  weight  of  Southminster’s  burden,  and 
With  a  sudden  movement  he  turned  to  his  hostess  : 

“The  50th  Hussars  are  coming  to  Yorbury  for 
two  years  this  autumn,”  he  said. 

“A  cry  broke  from  her.  “Ah,  David,  my  poor 
David,”  she  exclaimed,  and  her  wide  mouth  trembled. 

“Yes,  poor  boy,”  the  Canon  paused.  There  was 
much  more  that  he  wanted  to  say  if  he  could  only 
find  words.  A  second  later  he  resumed  :  “It  seems 
a  bitter  cruelty  on  the  part  of  fate  to  send  his  old 
regiment  here — and  yet — who  can  tell  where  it  may 
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lead.  Perhaps  it  will  bring  him  out  of  his  shell  ; 
make  hfrn  face  the  world  as  he  ought  to  face  it.” 

She  stopped  him  with  a  gesture  of  dissent.  “How 
do  you  suppose  he  can  meet  his  old  friends,  changed 
as  he  is?  You  expect  impossibilities.” 

“I  expect  nothing.  I  only  hope,  and  I  want  you 
to  help  me — and  Jim  when  he  comes — to  draw  David 
from  his  .solitude.’’ 

“Your  hope  is  to  be  an  active  battle  then  ?”  Anger 
sounded  in  her  voice,  for  this  question  of  South- 
minster’s  manner  of  life  was  an  old  bone  of  con¬ 
tention  between  herself  and  the  Canon. 

“I  shall  make  the  most  of  any  opportunities  which 
I  find,”  he  answered. 

“Miss  Aggy,  you  encourage  him  in  misanthropic 
tastes,  and  solitude  gives  him  too  much  time  to 
brood  over  the  past,  fret  at  the  present,  and  fear 
the  future.” 

“Fear  and  he  are  as  the  poles  asunder.  He  doesn’t 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word;  and  as  for  brooding 
he  isn’t  given  to  such  a  thing.” 

She  defended  Southminster  with  the  tigerish 
ferocity  which  dominates  the  meekest  of  women 
at  any  disparagement  of  their  beloved,  and  the 
Canon  hastened  to  appease  her. 

“Of  course  he’s  no  coward.  We  all  know  that. 
Yet  I  wish  I  saw  more  of  the  courage  which  would  # 
make  him  face  the  World  and  his  fellows,  because  i 
am  convinced  that  companionship  is  far  better  for 
him  than  the  solitude  he  clings  to  now.” 

Miiss  Agatha  shook  her  head.  “You  are  wrong.” 
She  paused,  seeking  the  best  words  in  which  to  ex¬ 
plain  Southminster’s  attitude.  Then  she  continued; 
“His  love  of  solitude  isn’t  a  new  thing.  As  a  child 
he  ran  off  to  the  marsh  or  the  woods,  anywhere  to 
be  alone.  He  used  to  wander  for  hours  by  himself, 
and  can  you  wonder  that  the  old  love  of  solitude  has 
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grown  on  him  ?  Can  you  wonder  that  he  prefers  the 
peace  of  Greyford  to  the  jostle  of  life?  That  he  pre¬ 
fers  loneliness  to  seeing  himself  an  outcast  from  the 
activities  which  he  used  to  share  and  which  to  see 
again  would  intolerably  accentuate  his  changed  con¬ 
ditions?  You  know  his  pride.  So  don’t  you  under¬ 
stand  how  he  would  hate  and  resent  it?  Can’t  you 
see  that  he  couldn’t  possibly,  proud  as  he  is,  cling 
to  the  fringe  of  life  as  an  onlooker,  and  so  he  has 
put  past  pleasures  and  associations  from  him,  and 
he  wants  to  forget  that  they  exist?  It  may  be  weak¬ 
ness,  but  it’s  so  human,  so  pitifully  human  and 
natural  to  try  and  blind  oneself  to  the  things  that 
are  past.” 

'‘And  you  encourage  him  to  bury  himself — you 
foster  his  misanthropic  tastes.” 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  leave  him  to  choose  the 
easiest  path  he  can  find,  that’s  all  I  do.  I  just 
stand  by  and  watch,  because  he’s  past  my  help  in 
those  ways.” 

But  the  Canon  refused  to  agree.  "No,  Miss  Aggy 
— you  encourage  him,  consciously  or  unconsciously.” 

To  himself,  gregarious  by  nature,  Southminster’s 
seclusion  was  hateful,  and  he  had  fought  against  it 
both  with  the  young  man  and  Miss  Agatha.  His 
own  love  of  companionship  blinded  him  to  the  fact 
that  Southminster  was  a  strange  mixture  of  the 
sportsman  and  dreamer,  so  that  solitude  had  a  joy, 
the  waste  places  of  the  world  were  so  amply  peopled 
for  him  that  he  preferred  them  to  the  conventional¬ 
ities  of  life  and  the  shibboleths  of  .society  which  he 
despised.  These  instincts,  born  in  him  from  the  out¬ 
set,  had  developed  under  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  when  pity  humiliated  his  manhood  in  the  dust 
and  stung  him  to  hatred  against  those  who  dared 
bestow  it,  to  self-scorn  for  the  conditions  which  gave 
it  birth,  and  to  wrath  against  the  cruel  fate  which 
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having  thrust  such  indignities  upon  him  had  denied 
him  the  resignation  in  which  a  less  virile  and  active 
nature  might  have  found  consolation.  All  these 
things  had  led  him  to  cling  more  firmly  to  the  seclu¬ 
sion  of  Greyford,  to  fold  himself  more  resolutely  in 
the  cloak  of  biting  irony  under  which  many  a  physic¬ 
ally  afflicted  man  hides  his  miseries  from  the  curi¬ 
osity  or  pity  of  his  fellows. 

These  questions  Miss  Agatha  understood,  and  as 
she  listened  to  the  Canon  she  marvelled  at  his  ob¬ 
tuseness  though  she  checked  her  inclination  to  cry 
out  against  his  arguments  or  silence  them  with  some 
curt  rebuke.  It  was  only  when  he  ceased  speaking 
that  she  asked  a  trifle  sarcastically  whether  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  possible  to  reconstruct  a  character  or  re¬ 
make  a  temperament.  He  shook  his  head.  The  age 
of  miracles  had  passed,  he  answered. 

“Well,”  she  retorted,  “nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
would  induce  David  to  change  his  way  of  life. 
Nothing  will  move  him  unless  by  chance  he  thought 
it  wiser  to  follow  your  path  than  his  own.  Person¬ 
ally  I  can’t  and  won’t  influence  or  be  privy  to  laying 
any  heavier  burden  on  his  shoulders  than  that  which 
he  carries  already ;  I  shall  stand  by,  as  I  have  stood 
by  throughout  the  past  she  years,  and  watch.” 

He  glanced  at  her,  a  little  frown  puckering  his 
face,  as  he  realised  that  further  pressure  was  use¬ 
less.  He  fired  a  final  shot  however  : 

“You  build  on  the  sand  of  sentiment,  I  want  to 
do  so  on  the  rock  of  commonsense — even  if  in  the 
present  it  means  suffering.  Ah,  Miss  Aggy,  think 
what  the  companionship  of  his  former  friends  would 
mean  to  him  !  Think  of  the  interests  they  would 
bring  into  his  life.  After  all  he  has  only  we  old 
people  here,  and  what  companions  are  we  for  a  boy 
of  eight  and  twenty  ?  I  am  seventy-seven,  you — rude 
though  it  is  to  mention  a  woman’s  age, — are  only 
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ten  years  younger,  and  Lady  Southminster  is  fifty. 
Think  of  our  combined  ages  in  comparison  with  his !” 

A  sudden  smile  caught  Miss  Agatha’s  mouth. 
“Yes,  we  are  old  for  him,  we  who  have  the  best 
part  of  our  lives  behind  us.  But  somehow  I  forget 
the  passage  of  time;  I  forget  to  grow  old  with 
decency.  Life  is  so  full  of  interests,”  she  said  re¬ 
gretfully. 

“Your  perennial  youth  is  one  of  your  greatest 
charms,”  he  .said  as  with  one  of  his  old-wbrld,  courtly 
bows  he  took  his  departure. 

As  he  crossed  the  open  space  of  common  outside 
Miss  Mainwaring’s  gates  hiis  ear  caught  the  distant 
sound  of  pony  bells,  which  heralded  the  approach  of 
Southminster’s  phaeton,  and  he  wondered  anxiously 
whether  the  young  man  was  coming  to  the  Vale 
Farm.  If  so,  did  he  already  know  the  news  con¬ 
cerning  the  50th,  or  would  it  fall  to  Miss  Agatha  to 
tell  him  ?  He  hoped  the  old  woman  might  be  spared 
the  necessity  of  imparting  her  information,  and  With 
a  sudden  dread  of  facing  the  young  man  himself  he 
fled  homewards. 

But  Southminster  was  ignorant  of  any  impending 
change  in  the  even  monotony  of  his  life  as  he  drove 
through  the  flower-decked  lanes  of  East  Anglia. 
Many  miles  did  the  grey  Russian  ponies,  “Mist”  and 
“Shadow,”  cover  in  his  peregrinations  round  the 
farms,  for  Southminster  was  a  busy  man,  and  to¬ 
day  in  company  with  Rogers,  his  agent,  and  Dan, 
the  spaniel,  who  never  left  his  side,  he  had  been 
inspecting  a  couple  of  outlying  farms  where  alter¬ 
ations  were  in  progress.  When  the  sound  of  the 
bells  fell  on  the  Canon’s  ears  he  had  stopped  the 
phaeton  in  order  to  send  Dan  hotfoot,  but  tardy  in 
pace,  after  a  rabbit  that  was  crossing  a  field. 

“Age  hasn’t  dulled  the  old  dog’s  nose,”  Rogers 
remarked,  as  the  heavy,  black  body  lumbered  along, 
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the  hind-quarters  executing  a  rotary  motion,  the 
tail  wagging  diagonally  as  the  short,  bowed  legs 
laboured  vaihly  after  the  vanishing  quarry. 

Dan  was  an  unending  source  of  pleasure  and  com¬ 
panionship  to  Southminster.  “A  rare  old  sports¬ 
man,”  he  said,  “a  fine  example  of  idealism,  always 
pursuing,  never  attaining  the  unattainable.” 

Such  abstract  matters  appealed  little  to  Rogers, 
bearing  as  they  did  no  relation  to  business,  for 
business — with  a  dash  of  sport — was  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  life.  A  moment  later  he  said:  “By 
the  way  I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  officer  in  the 
30th  Lancers  who  had  agreed  to  take  Bridgefoot 
wishes  to  cry  off  his  bargain.  He  writes  something 
about  a  change  of  stations  which  makes  it  unlikely 
his  regiment  will  come  to  Yorbury  after  all.  How¬ 
ever  he’s  signed  the  agreement  and  we  can  claim  a 
year’s  rent.” 

Southminster  turned  from  watching  the  evolu¬ 
tions  of  Dan  in  the  field  to  the  face  of  the  man  be¬ 
side  him.  “I  wonder  what’s  up  that  the  30th  aren’t 
coming.  I  thought  that  was  settled.”  Then  he  shrug¬ 
ged  his  shoulders  with  a  mocking  smile.  “How  like 
the  authorities  to  chop  and  change.  However  you 
had  better  write  and  tell  Captain  Hanny  it’s  all 
right,  he  can  be  off  his  bargain.” 

Rogers  looked  sour.  “Legally  they  are  bound.” 
He  always  spoke  “legally.” 

“What  did  you  propose  doing?”  Southminster 
asked  curtly. 

“Claiming  the  year’s  rent.” 

“And  letting  it  to  somebody  who  comes  with 
whatever  regiment  they  propose  sending?  In  fact 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone.” 

“A  bargain’s  a  bargain  when  it’s  signed  and 
sealed.  If  Captain  Hanny  wasn’t  certain  about  his 
plans  he  should  have  waited  before  bespeaking  the 
place.” 
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Southminster  laughed  a  little  harshly.  “Wait  till 
you  have  soldiered,  my  dear  Rogers,”  he  retorted. 
“You  civilians  never  realise  the  grind  and  sweat  of 
it  all  for  the  married  man,  probably  hampered  with 
children  and  narrow  means.  It’s  one  long  financial 
pinch,  and  then  just  when  you  have  settled  every¬ 
thing  up  pops  the  War  Office  with  a  change  of  plans. 
Hang  it  all,  Rogers,  you’re  like  that  old  War  Office, 
you  haven’t  any  bowels  of  compassion.” 

Though  he  spoke  jestingly,  there  was  an  under¬ 
current  of  annoyance  in  Southminster’s  voice,  and 
Rogers  said  testily  : 

“I’m  a  business  man.” 

“And  that’s  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  the 
tin  gods  at  the  War  Office,  you  think?  Well,  per¬ 
haps  you’re  right.  However,  write  to  Hanny  at 
once  and  cancel  the  agreement.  Tell  him  I  under¬ 
stand  and  that  the  bargain  is  off.” 

“Your  father  wouldn’t  have  done  that,”  Rogers 
objected. 

Southminster’s  face  hardened.  He  was  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  discuss  the  dead  man  whose  harshness  and 
cruelty  were  things  which  had  impressed  themselves 
painfully  on  himself. 

“My  father  and  1  are  not  the  same  in  those  ways. 
‘Autres  temps,  autres  moeurs.’  ” 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  between  them  as 
Dan,  his  chase  abandoned,  climbed,  panting  into  the 
carriage  again,  and  Southminster  driving  on,  made 
some  trifling  remark  on  the  condition  of  the  crops. 
But  as  Rogers  told  his  wife  afterwards,  it  was  mad¬ 
dening  to  do  business  with  a  man  who  was  so 
quixotically  and  absurdly  generous. 

There  were  many  trifling  episodes  of  this  kind 
which  brought  down  the  fires  of  Rogers’  wrath  on 
his  employer’s  head,  especially  with  regard  to 
Bridgefoot,  for  by  rights  the  dower  house  ought  not 
to  be  on  the  market  in  this  fashion,  since  Lady 
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Southminster  should  have  taken  up  her  residence 
there  four  years  ago  when  her  husband  died.  Indeed 
Rogers  had  begun  to  make  all  arrangements  for  her 
doing  so  when  suddenly  Southminster  announced 
that  his  stepmother  would  remain  at  Greyford.  He 
did  not  justify  his  action  by  saying  it  was  generosity, 
or  the  tolerant,  pitiful  affection  which  weak  crea¬ 
tures  inspire  in  such  strong  natures  as  his,  that  had 
prompted  his  decision  with  regard  to  Lady  South¬ 
minster;  nor  did  he  confess  that  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  repair,  in  so  far  as  he  could,  his  father’s 
harshness  to  the  foolish  woman  whom  he  had 
married  after  seeing  his  eldest  son  drowned  in  the 
blue  depths  of  the  North  Sea.  Old  Lord  Southmin- 
ster’s  second  marriage  had  been  purely  one  of  con¬ 
venience,  because  David,  a  subaltern  in  the  50th  Hus¬ 
sars,  was  his  only  child,  and  as  he  expressed  it,  “a 
guarded  king  was  necessary.”  Unfortunately  Lucy 
failed  in  her  mission,  and  the  old  man  treated  her 
with  the  scornful  contempt  which  her  stupidity  and 
omission  of  duty  bred  in  him.  It  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  remembrance  of  all  she  had  endured  in 
the  past  which  actuated  David  in  his  offer  that  she 
should  remain  at  Greyford.  Moreover  it  struck  him 
as  churlish  to  live  alone  in  the  great  white  house,  for 
he  had  put  all  question  of  marriage  from  him  when 
the  Boer  bullet  left  him  a  weary  burden  of  invalid 
existence.  Circumstances  therefore  had  combined  to 
keep  Lucy  at  Greyford,  and  she  spent  her  time  be¬ 
tween  seeking  to  wrap  her  stepson  in  needless  in- 
validisms,  which  he  resented,  and  in  devoting  her¬ 
self  to  the  parochial  life  which  is  always  dear  to 
such  simple  souls  as  hers. 

As  the  only  inmates  of  Greyford,  the  pair  formed 
a  strange  contrast.  He  was  quick-witted,  humor¬ 
ous,  .sharply  satirical ;  she  slow,  gentle,  with  a  pretty, 
plump  face,  rose-leaf  complexion,  pale  blue  eyes  and 
the  little  pout  associated  in  one’s  mind  with  the 
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pictured  beauties  in  some  old-world  keepsake.  She 
saw  nothing  but  the  obvious,  understood  nothing 
but  the  palpable,  and  passed  through  life  with  the 
smile  of  foolish  amiability  on  her  expressionless 
countenance.  However,  she  was  an  admirable 
“haus-frau,”  as  Miss  Agatha  often  said  in  extenu¬ 
ation  of  her  shortcomings. 

Greyford  was  Southmihster’s  joy  and  absorbing 
interest.  He  loved  it  as  other  men  love  their  wives, 
their  mistresses  or  their  r -reers ;  and  in  attending  to 
its  need — somewhat  neglected  by  his  father — time 
slipped  by  evenly  and  uneventfully,  and  to-day  his 
mood  was  one  of  calm  content  as,  after  leaving 
Rogers  at  the  home  farm,  he  set  the  ponies’  heads 
homewards  and  looked  up  at  the  beauties  of  the  great 
white  house,  high  above  the  shore,  tthe  red-roofed 
cottages,  the  trickling  trout  stream  and  square- 
towered  grey  church  of  Warborough  Staithe.  In 
days  gone  by  a  Benedictine  Priory  had  clung  to  the 
stream’s  shelving  banks,  its  ruins  still  visible,  grim, 
grey,  shrouded  in  ivy.  Priory  and  broad  acres  had 
been  granted  to  the  Southminsters  by  Henry  VIII., 
the  Priory  serving  as  the  family’s  dwelling  house 
till  in  1722  Juana,  the  Spanish  heiress,  and  wife  of 
Hugh,  Lord  Southminster,  set  herself  to  build,  far 
above  it,  the  present  Greyford.  It  was  Juana’s  am¬ 
bition  which  goaded  her  husband  to  take  a  promin¬ 
ent  part  in  the  politics  of  the  day  and  thereby  win 
for  himself  the  Order  of  the  Garter  and  for  her  the 
power  and  influence  she  coveted.  It  was  Juana, 
proud  and  resolute,  with  the  hot  temper  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  Southerner,  who  had  left  her  imprint 
not  only  on  the  house  but  on  her  descendants,  for  it 
was  from  her  that  the  Everests  inherited  their  black 
eyebrows,  their  finely-cut  features,  and  not  a  little 
of  their  tendency  to  lawlessness  and  to  a  certain 
cruelty  and  cunning  which  had  led  many  of  her 
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children's  children  to  posts  of  eminence  and  ad¬ 
vantage.  But  in  the  present  owner  of  Greyford  the 
less  pleasant  traits  of  the  Spaniard  had  been  modi¬ 
fied  by  his  mother’s  temperament,  and  if  South' 
minster  possessed  Juana’s  quick  temper,  pride  and 
indomitable  obstinacy,  these  things  were  softened 
by  Marion  Mainwaring’s  tenderness  and  selflessness, 
by  her  artistic  appreciations,  her  dreaming  tenden¬ 
cies  and  the  quiet,  irresistible  charm  which  .struck 
and  appealed  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her  son. 

But  if  there  w&s  much  of  other  natures  in  Juana’s 
descendants,  Greyford  was  wholly  hers,  and  no  suc¬ 
cessor  had  left  on  it  any  durable  impress.  It  was 
she  who  dominated  it — she  who  designed  and  built 
the  great  quadrangular  freestone  house  with  its 
galaxy  of  classical  figures  overlooking  the  Italian 
garden,  its  Tuscan  colonnades,  dome-roofed  cupolas ; 
the  orangery,  chapel,  picture  gallery  and  great  red 
sandstone  block  of  stables  with  accommodation  for 
a  hundred  horses.  It  was  Juana  who  had  dreamt 
and  built  on  so  lordly  a  .scale  that  Greyford  seemed 
more  suited  to  be  a  king’s  palace  than  a  private 
gentleman’s  home,  and  in  its  magnificence  and  per¬ 
fection  of  detail  stood  unrivalled  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Within  and  with¬ 
out  the  Spaniard  had  lavished  her  wealth  upon  it. 
Statues  by  Italian  masters,  decorations  by  Altari  and 
Rysbrack,  furniture  by  Kent,  Chippendale  and  Hep- 
plewhite  -filled  the  house,  and  in  the  state  bedrooms 
she  had  placed  the  Jacobean  furniture  and  hung  the 
famous  Stuart  tapestries  taken  from  the  old  home  of 
the  Southminster,s  as  it  crumbled  to  decay.  The 
towering  splendour  of  the  Stone  Hall,  the  gorgeous¬ 
ness  of  the  Salon,  spoke  of  a  love  of  magnificence; 
the  hangings  of  the  Silk  Drawing  Room  told  of  her 
delicate  taste,  and  the  quiet  harmony  of  the  Green 
Parlour  with  its  carved  frieze  of  oak  leaves  and 
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acorns  showed  an  equal  appreciation  of  beautiful 
simplicity.  Not  only  was  there  nothing  mean  or 
paltry  in  Greyford,  but  the  Spaniard  had  chanced  for 
the  setting  of  her  jewel,  on  the  fairest  portion  of  a 
fair  land,  for  the  great  park  with  its  avenues  of 
beech,  elm,  sweet  chestnut  and  lime  trees  stretched 
far  among  the  soft  undulations  of  East  Anglia, 
where  willow-fringed  streams  burble^  through 
shallow  valleys  and  the  uplands  curved  in  the  grac¬ 
ious  lines  that  recalled  the  lightly  rounded  bosom  of 
a  girl  standing  on  the  threshold  of  womanhood. 

North  and  east  the  ground  fell  sharply  to  the  sea. 
The  gentleness  of  mild  horizons,  broad  skies,  feath¬ 
ery  woodlands  interspersed  by  scattered  farmsteads, 
windmills,  and  the  great  grey  churches  which  told 
of  the  past  glories  of  the  eastern  countries,  gave 
place  to  'a  long,  bare,  coast  line  in  its  desolation; 
eerie  with  its  record  of  dismembered  ships  whose 
gaunt  ribs  protruded  at  low  tide  from  shifting  sand¬ 
banks,  or  whose  timbers  rotted  in  the  clefts  of  sub¬ 
merged  rocks  that  guarded  the  entrance  to  inviting- 
looking  creeks.  The  coast  was  redolent  of  tragedy 
and  drama,  the  wail  of  broken  hearts,  shattered 
hopes,  unshriven  deaths  that  cried  aloud  to  heaven 
eur  from  which  the  insidious  power  of  the  ocean 
for  vengeance  upon  its  beautiful,  treacherous  grand- 
took  toll,  creeping  stealthily  landwards,  eating  its 
resistless  way  over  the  samphire-clad  marshes  which 
the  spring  tides  flooded  and  refreshed. 

No  wonder  that  Southminster  loved  every  inch  of 
his  goodly  heritage.  And  to-day  as  he  drove  past 
peaceful,  flower-filled  fields,  where  the  grace  of 
sheep', s  parsley  filmed  the  grass  like  a  fine  lace  veil 
and  the  paeans  of  soaring  larks,  or  the  courting  song 
of  the  amorous  thrushes  and  blackbirds  made  the 
morning  glad  with  melody,  all  suspicion  of  change 
or  disturbance  was  far  from  him,  and  his  handsome 
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face,  worn  and  sharpened  by  pain,  lit  with  the  old 
familiar  pleasure  in  his  homeland  so  that  the  youth 
and  gladness  which  should  still  by  rights  have  been 
his  possessions,  shone  forth  and  effaced  for  a 
moment  the  weary  years  of  suffering  and  hopeless¬ 
ness  which  had  laid  their  heavy  burden  upon  him. 


\ 
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“Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 

The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.” 

Shakespeare. 

THE  next  morning  Lady  Southminstfer,  late  as 
usual  in  making  her  appearance,  rustled  into 
breakfast  to  find  her  stepson  sitting  at  the 
table  drawn  into  the  window.  The  morning-room 
faced  and  overlooked  the  ruined  Benedictine  priory 
below,  the  fringing  willows  and  rosy-stemmed 
dogwood  of  the  stream,  where  fat  trout  lay,  while 
on  the  opposite  bank  rose  the  huddled  mass  of  War- 
borough  Staithe’s  cottages,  their  red  roofs  backed 
by  the  pastel-shaded  marsh  and  a  stretch  of  golden 
sand  which  met  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  ebb  tide. 

Southminster’s  fingers  were  beating  a  devil's 
tattoo  on  the  cloth,  always  a  sure  sign  of  inward 
disturbance  to  those  who  knew  him.  His  mind  was 
far  from  the  beauties  seen  from  the  window,  far 
from  his  stepmother’s  flood  of  excuses.  Jim’s  news 
concerning  the  50th  Hussars  being  sent  to  Yorbury, 
had  just  reached  him,  and  he  found  himself  moved 
to  a  bitterness  he  imagined  .subjugated,  and  to  a 
revolt  against  those  cruelties  of  his  existence  which 
he  thought  he  had  schooled  himself  to  accept.  The 
knowledge  that  these  things  had  merely  lain  dor¬ 
mant  till  such  time  as  some  unforeseen  event  should 
rouse  them  angered  him,  and  he  despised  himself 
for  a  paltry  weakness,  and  a  lack  of  moral  fibre. 
Lucy  sensed  nothing  amiss,  however.  That  David 
should  be  .silent  was  no  new  thing;  silence  often 
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held  him,  either  because  he  was  struggling  with  pain 
or  because  he  was  in  the  sullen  mood  that  shunned 
speech.  For  the  first  condition  she  was  alway,s  piti¬ 
ful  when  he  allowed  her  to  know  of  its  existence; 
the  second  filled  her  with  alarm,  and  stirred  her  to 
foolish  chatter.  At  all  times,  she  preferred  silence 
on  his  part  to  speech,  since  she  found  a  burbling 
monologue  easier  than  when  Southminster  tangled 
her  hazy  ideas  or  tripped  her  halting  speech  with 
malicious  joy  at  her  perplexity.  This  morning, 
armed  with  a  plate  of  scrambled  eggs,  she  passed 
from  the  sideboard,  and  pausing  behind  her  stepson's 
chair,  gave  him  a  pecking  kiss  aimed  at  his  thick 
crop  of  dark  hair.  The  salute  landed  on  his  eye — 
because  her  attention  was  diverted  by  the  sight  of 
Jim  Everest’s  writing  on  a  letter,  and  she  clamoured 
for  his  news.  Southminster  evaded  a  reply  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  fresh  cup  of  coffee,  and  the  request,  switch¬ 
ing  her  mind  back  to  the  subject  of  her  lateness, 
re-opened  the  floodgates  of  those  apologies  and  ex¬ 
cuses  of  which  her  life  was  largely  composed.  But 
once  she  had  given  him  his  coffee,  she  returned  to 
the  subject  of  Jim,  asking  whether  he  mentioned  any 
date  when  he  would  visit  Greyford,  “for,”  she 
added,  ‘T  love  having  him  here,  he  does  make  such 
a  difference  to  the  place.  He  wakes  us  up,  doesn’t 
he?” 

Southminster  drank  the  coffee,  avoiding  her  eyes. 

“Jim  isn’t  coming- — at  present,”  he  said  at  last, 
and  dropped  a  piece  of  toast  into  the  voracious 
mouth  of  Dan,  seated  on  the  floor  beside  him. 

Lucy  sighed.  “Oh,  what  a  pity,  I  hoped  it  was 
to  say  he  was  coming,  for  he’s  so  bright  about  the 
house,  isn’t  he?” 

The  sigh,  the  disappointment,  the  second  reference 
to  Jim’s  cheerful  qualities,  stung  Southminster, 
though  she  had  intended  no  slight  on  him  or  on 
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Greyford ;  but,  he  was  .sensitively  alive  to  remarks 
on  his  solitude,  which  under  existing  circumstances 
seemed  threatened  with  disturbances,  so  he  answer¬ 
ed  almost  pettishly. 

“No  doubt  you  find  his  company  a  relief  from 
mine." 

She  looked  up,  her  cheeks  flushed,  her  mild  eyes 
perplexed. 

“I — 1  didn't  mean  that,  dearie.  I'm  very  happy 
here,  I — I  only  meant — " 

“What  you  said,  my  dear  Lucy,  and  it's  the  truth, 
for  you  are  essentially  truthful.  Life  is  deadly  here. 
I  know  and  regret  it."  He  broke  another  piece  of 
toast,  which  Dan  caught  with  a  sniff  of  .smacking 
satisfaction.  Then  he  resumed:  “However,  you 
will  find  it  less  dull  soon,  for  not  only  will  you  have 
Jim  near  at  hand,  but  the  whole  regiment,  because 
the  50th  are  coming  to  Yorbury  this  autumn." 

His  voice  was  tense,  and  he  avoided  looking  at 
her. 

“Oh,  how  delightful  !  Why  didn't  you  tell  me 
before?  It's  too  thrilling  for  anything  !" 

Lucy's  plump  hands,  with  their  clattering  brace¬ 
lets  clasped  themselves  in  a  movement  of  childish 
ecstasy. 

“I  told  you  as  .soon  as  I  knew,"  he  said,  the  more 
tartly  that  he  was  conscious  of  his  attempt  to  shun 
mentioning  the  fact  till  she  forced  it  from  him.  “Jim 
has  only  written  it  to  me  this  morning." 

His  fingers  tapped  the  letter  and  she  begged  per¬ 
mission  to  read  the  news  for  herself,  so  he  tossed  it 
across  the  table. 

“How  delightful !"  she  cried  again.  “He  says  they 
are  due  in  October,  after  manoeuvres.  Let’s  see, 
that's  in  one,  two,  three,  four,  five  months'  time, 
isn't  it?  No,  not  five,  for  this  is  the  second  week 
in  May." 
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She  ticked  off  the  months  on  her  fingers  and  ter¬ 
minated  her  remark  with  a  pretty  rippling  laugh 
which,  punctuating  her  conversation  as  it  did  both 
in  season  and  out,  was  apt  to  produce  a  sense  of 
irritation.  “Just  think  what  fun  it  will  be  to  have 
them  so  near,  won't  it?" 

As  Southminster  made  no  reply  she  returned  to 
her  perusal  of  the  letter  while  he  drummed  the  old 
restless  tattoo  on  the  tablecloth  and  stared  out  of 
the  window  till  her  voice  roused  him. 

“Aren’t  you  excited  to  feel  you  will  have  the 
regiment  here  so  soon,  and  all  the  people  you  liked 
so  much?  Why,  dearie,  it  will  be  like  old  times 
for  you,  won’t  it?’’ 

As  her  words  fell  on  the  stillness  of  the  room,  she 
realised  their  awkwardness.  He  had  never  sought 
or  expected  comprehension  from  her,  but  .such  a  re¬ 
mark  had  seemed  impossible,  and  it  was  hard  to 
check  a  stinging  retort.  Then  he  saw  the  hot  colour 
flame  into  her  face. 

“I — I  didn’t  mean  that,’’  she  stammered.  “I — I 
meant  that  it  would  be  nice  for  you  to  have  them 
where  you  can  see  a  lot  of  them,  dearie.’’ 

His  silence  frightened  her;  .set  her  heart  thump¬ 
ing  under  the  tightly  strained  silk  of  her  bodice, 
and  her  hands  fidgeted  with  the  nervous  action  that 
made  all  the  bracelets  tinkle. 

“I  can  hardly  revive  old  times  if  I  wished  to  do 
so,’’  he  said  harshly. 

She  murmured  vaguely  that  they  were  old  friends 
and  therefore  he  would  surely  Welcome  them? 

“Their  coming  will  make  no  difference  to  me,’’  he 
said  sullenly;  “though  you  are  free  to  see  as  much 
of  them  as  you  please,  and  Jim  is  free  to  bring  them 
here  as  often  as  he  likes.  1  can  stay  in  the  Green 
Parlour,  as  usual,  when  strangers  are  about.’’ 

“Oh,  dearie,  you  can’t  call  them  strangers,’’  she 
began. 
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“They  are  strangers.  Six  years  bring  too  many 
changes  in  individuals  and  in  regiments  for  them  to 
be  anything  else.”  He  paused,  and  added,  with  a 
twisted  .smile  of  irony :  “Besides  they  have  forgotten 
me  as  I  have  forgotten  them;  we  all  have  other 
things  to  do  and  think  of.” 

“But  you  can’t  refuse  to  see  them;  it’s  impos¬ 
sible,”  she  cried,  rushing  with  persistent  folly  on  a 
subject  fraught  with  danger  to  herself. 

“There  is  no  can  or  can’t  in  the  matter.  I  am 
master  in  my  own  house.” 

It  was  rare  that  he  spoke  so  harshly  and  she  flush¬ 
ed,  fixing  her  gaze  on  the  tablecloth,  toying  with  her 
teaspoon,  while  those  abominably  facile  tears,  which 
always  maddened  him,  dimmed  her  eyes.  The  sight 
infuriated  him  to-day,  and  exasperated  with  Lucy, 
hating  himself,  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  taking 
his  crutches  made  his  escape  to  the  Green  Parlour. 

In  any  other  house  it  would  have  been  a  big  room, 
but  in  Greyford  it  was  accounted  small,  though  per¬ 
fect  in  all  its  details,  as  the  whole  house  was  perfect. 
Plain  green  silk,  pleasantly  toned  by  age,  covered  the 
walls  and  showed  to  advantage  the  pictures  which 
hung  on  it,  while  above  the  silk  ran  a  fine  cornice  of 
masks  with  garlands  of  oak  leaves  and  acorns — a 
design  repeated  in  many  other  parts  of  the  house. 
Big  windows  overlooking  park  and  garden  faced  an 
avenue  fringed  by  beech  trees,  beyond  which  lay  a 
distant  view  of  Yorbury  cathedral,  its  delicate  spires 
standing  forth  from  the  midst  of  the  silver  grey 
willows  that  fringed  the  course  of  the  river  Yor. 

Southminster  had  on  his  father’s  death  appropri¬ 
ated  the  Green  Parlour  with  its  accompanying  bed 
and  dressing  rooms,  partly  because  it  saved  him  the 
effort  of  climbing  the  stairs:  partly  because  his 
mother  having  lived  there  it  seemed  to  his  sensitive 
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imagination  that  her  gracious  personality  still 
hovered  round  her  former  dwelling  place.  Many  a 
time  he  felt  as  though  in  very  deed  she  .stood  beside 
him;  smiling  at  him  as  she  had  been  wont  to  smile 
in  his  boyhood,  eager  to  share  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
to  comfort  his  hurt  of  mind  or  body ;  or  sit  with  him 
through  the  twilight  and  listen  to  his  tale  of  the 
past  day’s  events.  And  nowadays  as  he  sat  alone  in 
the  memory-filled  Green  Parlour  he  seemed  to  gath¬ 
er  to  his  weary  spirit  the  fragrance  of  her  tender¬ 
ness,  the  comfort  of  her  sympathy  and  the  sweet 
charm  of  her  beauty.  Especially  did  he  feel  and 
need  this  comfort  when,  on  such  occasions  as  this, 
Lucy  of  the  kind,  impulsive  heart  and  foolish  tongue, 
stirred  him  to  revolt,  or  when  pain  racked  him. 

To-day,  however,  there  was  room  in  his  aching 
soul  for  nothing  but  Jim’s  news,  and  his  thoughts 
dragged  him  into  the  past,  though  generally,  as  Miss 
Agatha  had  told  the  Canon,  he  refused  to  allow  him¬ 
self  .such  retrospection.  But  this  morning  memory, 
mastering  will,  drove  him  back  into  the  old  life 
which  had  been  conjured  up  by  Jim’s  letter  and  the 
messages  it  contained  from  his  former  school  friend 
and  brother  officer,  Tom  Hardwicke.  Tom,  who  had 
Stood  to  him  almost  as  a  brother  in  the  past  and 
Whom  he  had  not  .seen  for  six  years,  even  as  he  had 
not  seen  any  of  his  old  friends  for  that  same  space 
of  time.  The  message,  the  shadow  of  a  half-for¬ 
gotten  jest  that  Tom  had  bidden  Jim  quote,  had 
served  to  open  the  gateways  of  the  past  .so  widely 
for  Southminster  that  he  found  himself  slipping 
through  them,  transported  in  spirit  to  Aldershot 
as  he  had  known  it  in  days  long  past. 

He  fancied  himself  back  again  at  morning  drill  on 
the  Long  Valley  under  a  blazing  summer  sun.  He 
heard  the  orders  ring  out,  stridulous  in  tone,  on  the 
trumpeters’  bugles ;  he  heard  the  crunch  and  trample 
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of  hoofs  churning  the  sand  to  a  blinding  dust  that 
hid  the  front  rank  horses  from  the  .sight  of  those 
riding  in  their  wake;  he  caught  the  padding  thud  of 
the  iron-shod  feet  when,  leaving  the  grit  of  the 
Valley,  they  touched  the  grassy  slopes  of  Jubilee 
Hill;  he  felt  the  exhilarating  rush  of  the  cavalry 
brigade  sweeping  to  the  hill-top,  swords  and  lance- 
tips  flashing  in  the  sunlight  as  with  clash  and  clat¬ 
ter,  grinding  of  hoofs  forced  into  the  loose  soil  by 
sudden  pause,  horses  were  wrenched  to  a  stand-still 
and  halted  in  a  long  line  of  panting,  quivering 
vitality. 

How*  good  it  had  been  to  feel  the  healthy  activity, 
the  speed  and  impetus  of  a  thousand  cheering  men 
and  eager  horses  racing  to  mock  victory  over  the  sun- 
dried  ground !  How  he  had  loved  every  hour  of  those 
days  whether  of  work  or  play!  From  the  one  his 
mind  swept  to  the  other.  To  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  cricket  pitch,  the  green  level-of  the  polo  ground 
at  Hurlingham  where  his  final  goal  had  won  the  in¬ 
ter-regimental  cup  for  the  50th.  Eight  years  ago! 
The  last  year  before  the  war.  Polo,  cricket,  hunt¬ 
ing,  shooting;  all  sport  and  games  had  been  dear  to 
him  then.  But  pendulum-wise,  his  mind  swung  back 
from  play  to  the  work  he  had  loved  and  appreciated 
above  all  else.  There  had  been  no  part  of  it  in  which 
he  had  failed  to  find  pleasure.  Even  chill  winter 
mornings  in  the  riding  school,  contending  with 
clumsy  recruits,  or  raw  troop  horses,  whose  gawky 
necks  and  straight  shoulders  would  respond  to  no 
known  “aids”  of  leg  or  hand,  possessed  their  charm 
for  him  because  they  were  an  integral  part  of  that 
preparation  for  war  which,  in  his  eagerness  and 
blind  ignorance  of  its  brutalities,  had  seemed  a 
nebulous  splendour  destined  to  crown  the  training 
which  he  loved. 

Others  had  girded  at  the  boredom  of  ceremonial 
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parades,  but  to  him  there  had  been  a  subtle  pleasure 
in  .such  things.  He  loved  to  watch  artillery,  cavalry, 
infantry,  thickly  massed,  moving  kaleidoscopically 
or  drawn  out,  a  flaming  row  of  poppies  against  the 
blue-green  background  of  Pystock  Wood.  He  had 
revelled  in  this  artistic  aspect  of  his  profession;  in 
the  magnificence  which  could  stir  him  to  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beautiful  that  it  contained,  and  set  his 
pulses  beating  to  the  aesthetic  values  of  the  pageant 
on  which  his  gaze  rested.  During  hot  days  on  the 
Ash  ranges  he  had  experienced  that  same  swift 
sense  of  delight  in  his  surroundings  when,  listening 
to  the  incessant  crack  of  rifles  disturbing  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  peace,  he  had  turned  his  eyes  from  the  butts 
to  the  hazy  distance  where  the  grey  bulk  of  Aider- 
shot,  lying  under  its  pall  of  smoky  vapour,  scarred 
and  disfigured  a  fairyland  of  purple  heather  and 
ling,  of  drooping  silver  birches  and  blue-green  pines, 
clear-cut  against  the  cloudless  azure  of  the  sky. 

What  a  good  life  it  had  been,  with  its  play  that 
had  meant  work,  its  work  that  had  held  an  element  of 
play ;  and  when  all  the  things  it  contained  had  been 
a  joy  to  him.  He  had  never  been  a  shirker  or 
grumbler,  nor  had  there  been  room  for  anything 
small  or  paltry  in  his  existence.  He  had  never  idled 
or  philandered  with  time  and  opportunity  till  the 
one  was  too  old  to  serve  him,  the  other  too  far  past 
to  be  grasped.  Life  with  its  fullest  measure  of  act¬ 
ivity  of  mind  and  body  had  been  a  thing  in  which  he 
had  revelled  and  which  he  had  wished  to  see  and 
taste  in  every  respect.  Then  War  had  come.  War 
for  which  in  his  boyish  ignorance  he  had  longed! 
He  recalled  the  regiment’s  departure  on  a  drizzling 
November  day  when  he  and  his  companions  had 
Stood  beside  the  trooper’s  taffrail  above  a  group  of 
anxious  women  standing  on  the  quay.  Among  them 
Miss  Agatha,  her  ugly  face  drawn  and  white,  her 
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narrow  eyes  straining  to  catch  the  last  glimpse  of 
him  as  the  cumbrous  bulk  of  the  transport  slid  from 
her  moorings  into  the  murk  of  Southampton  water. 
Two  years  of  hard  fighting  had  followed.  Years 
during  which  excitement  and  glamour  had  at  first 
carried  him  through,  though  he  saw  death  in  its 
most  hideous  form  grinning  at  him  from  the  faces 
of  men  struck  down  by  bullets  or  by  the  vivid  light¬ 
ning  of  South  African  thunderstorms  which 
would  alternately  slay  or  spare  horse  and  rider  in 
its  strange  zig-zag  transit,  down  a  gun-team's 
length.  He  had  heard  sounds  of  agonising  pain ;  he 
had  lost  friends,  old  and  new,  and  his  thoughts  had 
often  Wandered  to  the  little  group  of  women  who 
watched  the  transport  sail.  Through  all  the  months 
of  fighting,  sickness  and  bullets  left  him  untouched. 
Early  in  the  campaign  he  won  his  captaincy,  and  all 
had  gone  well  with  him,  too  well  it  seemed,  for  on 
the  day  before  peace  was  signed,  during  a  little 
trumpery  .skirmish  in  which  a  handful  of  men  were 
engaged,  an  expanding  bullet  shattered  his  hip.  And 
so  life  had  ended  for  him,  because  all  that  followed 
was  not  life  as  he  understood  the  word,  but  a  pain¬ 
ful,  weary  existence  in  which  real  life  had  neither 
part  nor  lot. 

•  Not  that  he  sat  and  brooded  over  his  misfortunes 
as  a  rule.  On  the  contrary  he  had,  as  Miss  Agatha 
told  the  Canon,  set  himself  to  fill  his  days,  and  on 
his  father’s  death,  two  years  after  his  return  home 
he  absorbed  himself  in  the  management  of  the 
estate.  He  plunged  into  a  course  of  reading,  and 
when  the  Boy  Scout  movement  .started  he  threw 
himself  into  it  whole-heartedly;  working  among  the 
lads,  teaching  them  drill  or  engineering,  signalling, 
ambulance,  and  training  them  in  whatever  way  he 
could  to  become  useful,  able  men.  Day  after  day  he 
was  busy  with  his  estate,  evening  after  evening  he 
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visited  various  Scout  troops,  or  if,  as  often  happen¬ 
ed,  he  was  not  well  enough  to  do  so,  the  Warborough 
Staithe  troop  would  come  to  Greyford,  and  from  his 
sofa  in  the  Green  Parlour  he  would  teach  them,  so 
that  the  boys  tearnt  to  love  tho.se  evenings  and  the 
troop  grew  apace  in  efficiency  and  numbers. 

All  these  things  he  thought  of  now.  Of  the  happy 
past ;  of  the  present  occupations  which  he  had  made 
for  himself  and  which  he  had  hoped  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  fill  his  life  and  kill  his  regrets.  But  to¬ 
day’s  news  had  revealed  the  fallaciousness  of  his  at¬ 
tempts.  It  had  shewn  him  a  fresh  aspect  of  affairs 
on  which  he  had  never  counted;  for  although 
throughout  the  past  six  years  he  had  accepted  his 
changed  existence  and  his  supplanting  in  the  50th 
by  his  cousin,  Jim,  he  had  not  been  called  upon  actu¬ 
ally  to  .see  it,  and  he  understood  now,  for  the  first 
time,  how  wide  a  gulf  lay  between  the  unseen  and 
the  seen  fact,  and  he  questioned  how  he  would  face 
beholding  Jim  in  the  very  place  in  life  which  had 
once  been  his  own.  At  this  thought  the  old  black 
despair  that  had  seized  him  when  he  first  found 
himself  stripped  of  health  and  strength  possessed 
him,  and  once  again,  as  in  those  days,  he  was  tempt¬ 
ed  to  cry  out  that  death  would  have  been  better  for 
him  than  this  broken  life  of  torment  and  depend¬ 
ence. 

It  was  long  since  such  a  mood  had  overpowered 
him,  breeding  within  him  as  it  always  did  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  revolt,  the  bitter  antagonism  towards  him¬ 
self  as  a  maimed  and  helpless  thing,  and  it  gripped 
him  the  more  cruelly  now  for  its  long  subjection. 

From  his  boyhood  beauty  had  appealed  to  him. 
The  love  of  beauty  had  grown  with  his  growth,  and 
he  had  not  been  one  whit  less  manly  for  its  existence 
though  it  had  led  him  in  a  measure  to  that  love  of 
solitude  which  the  Canon  reprobated.  It  had  also 
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imbued  him  with  a  detestation  of  anything  imper¬ 
fect,  and  although  he  had  always  felt  pity  for  any 
crippled  object,  his  pity  had  been  tinged  with  hatred 
for  it  as  a  jarring  note  on  the  fitness  of  things; 
an  unpleasant  blackness  athwart  the  sunshine  of 
life ;  and  when  he  belonged  to  that  category  of  broken 
and  imperfect  creatures,  he  was  goaded  to  a  bitter¬ 
ness  he  could  not  overcome.  This  morning  he  faced 
all  these  things  again,  and  questioned  where  his 
interests  and  tho.se  of  his  old  friends  would  touch 
or  what  links  could  bind  them  to  one  another  save 
pity  on  their  side,  and  on  his  the  regret  of  infinite 
misery,  the  envy  for  all  that  had  once  been  his  herit¬ 
age  as  well  as  theirs?  If  the  pity  of  strangers  gall¬ 
ed  him,  the  pity  of  these  men  who  had  known  him 
in  a  different  aspect  would  be  far  more  intolerable ; 
and  his  teeth  gripped  the  pipe  stem  viciously  as  he 
listened  to  the  crooning  monotony  of  wood-pigeons 
and  ring-doves,  or  the  gurgling  songs  of  thrushes 
and  blackbirds,  and  while  past  the  open  Window 
swallows  skimmed,  their  speed  and  grace  seeming 
in  his  tortured  mood  to  mock  his  helplessness. 

But  thoughts  and  memories  were  checked  by  the 
advent  of  Lucy,  who  rarely  visited  the  Green  Par¬ 
lour,  conscious,  despite  her  stupidity,  that  her  step¬ 
son  looked  on  it  as  his  sanctuary  and  refuge.  He 
knew,  therefore,  when  she  opened  the  door  that  her 
appearance  betokened  something  of  unusual  import¬ 
ance — or  at  all  events  of  what  she  considered  im¬ 
portance — so  he  roused  himself  from  his  strained 
mood,  and  putting  his  own  troubles  aside  for  the 
moment,  confronted  the  tearful  distress  which  was 
an  invariable  accompaniment  with  his  stepmother 
of  any  disturbance  of  the  even  tenour  of  her  life. 

For  a  moment  she  fought  with  the  breathlessness 
that  the  stairs  had  induced  and  with  the  tears  that 
filled  her  eyes.  Then  with  tragic  emphasis  she  cried, 
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“Look !”  and  she  swept  her  hand  towards  the  butler 
who  stood  nursing  a  large  dog  basket  in  his  arms. 
“Look!”  she  repeated,  and  Southminster  wondered 
why  he  should  look  at  Collinson  the  impeccable,  who 
combined  the  suavity  of  a  courtier  with  the  pom¬ 
posity  of  an  archbishop.  “What  can  have  happen¬ 
ed?”  Lady  Southminster  continued.  At  a  motion 
from  her  Collinson  presented  the  basket  for  his 
master's  inspection.  Inside  it,  lying  on  the  pink 
cushion  devoted  to  Lucy's  pug,  Cynthia,  lay  four 
new-born  puppies. 

“Good  Lord,  what  are  these — things?”  South¬ 
minster  asked. 

Lucy  gulped  loudly:  they  were  Cynthia's  eagerly 
anticipated  offspring,  she  said. 

David’.s  lips  twitched.  “You  can  hardly  call  them 
pugs,”  he  remarked,  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

“No — o — o — o — not  exactly.  What  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  they  are?” 

He  hesitated,  .struggling  to  keep  serious  for  Lucy's 
sake.  “I  really  couldn’t  undertake  to  classify  such 
goblins.”  Then  picking  up  one  of  the  creatures,  he 
burst  out  laughing.  “Why,  Dan  of  course!  The 
old  devil!” 

Lucy’s  eyes  grew  round.  She  had  been  so  busy, 
so  fussy  and  important,  about  securing  a  suitable 
mate  for  Cynthia,  and  now  Dan  had  intervened! 
Dan,  whose  ancestry  was  an  unsolved  problem !  Dan, 
whose  mother  had  been  a  cocker  spaniel,  but  whose 
father  nobody  could  vouch  for,  though  circumstances 
pointed  to  a  blend  of  bloodhound  and  dandie  blood! 
She  looked  angrily  at  the  old  dog  with  his  long, 
cumbrous  black  body,  his  bowed  legs,  out-turned 
feet,  promiscuous  tan  markings  and  heavily  fringed 
tail  that  suggested  a  housemaid’s  dusting  brush  as 
he  waved  it  in  greeting  to  her  and  advanced  leisure- 
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ly,  his  broad  face  uplifted,  his  moist  nose  twitching 
with  a  desire  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the 
pug’s  familiar  basket  from  which  he  had  many 
times  filched  hidden  treasures. 

“Oh,  the  brute!  The  brute!”  Lucy  burst  out, 
shaking  her  fist  at  him.  “And  after  the  trouble  I’d 
taken — after  I’d  promised  them  all  to  the  bazaar! 
Horrid  dog!” 

But  Dan  only  smiled  amiably  at  her  distress,  and 
his  master  laughed  at  the  goblin  little  creature 
sprawling  on  his  hand,  its  wavy  coat,  massive  head 
and  shoulders,  belonging  unmistakably  to  Dan,  its 
blind,  screwed-up  face  having  Cynthia’s  blunted 
ugliness  of  feature.  But  seeing  Lucy’s  distress 
Southminster  tried  to  commiserate  with  her,  and 
replaced  the  puppy  among  its  Whimpering  fellows, 
though  no  spoken  commiseration  could  suppress  the 
laughter  that  twitched  his  lips  or  .shone  in  his  eyes. 
Lucy’s  face  continued  to  wear  its  most  lugubrious 
expression  however. 

“You  can’t  keep  them,  can  you?”  he  asked,  fram¬ 
ing  his  remark  with  diplomatic  tentativeness. 

She  wailed  plaintively  that  she  really  didn’t  know 
but  it  seemed  dreadful  to  kill  anything  alive. 

“To  kill  the  dead  might  suggest  gilding  refined 
gold  and  painting  the  lily,”  he  answered. 

“I  don’t  see  what  that  has  got  to  do  with  it,”  she 
objected,  her  brow  puckering  in  its  familiar  frown 
of  perplexity. 

“Nothing  at  all,”  he  said ;  then  suggested  that  one 
of  the  litter  should  be  kept  for  Cynthia  to  bring  up, 
and  Lucy,  thankful  to  have  her  mind  resolved  for 
her,  proceeded  to  select  the  least  offensive  of  the 
puppies. 

His  stepmother’s  interruption  had  not  been  a 
wholly  unwelcome  means  of  plunging  him  again  in 
the  trivialities  of  his  daily  life,  and  as  Collinson  de- 
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parted  with  the  puppies  he  watched  her  wandering 
aimlessly  round  the  room,  fidgeting  with  the  books 
and  ornaments  on  the  different  tables,  till  she  spoke 
tentatively;  for  having  remembered  their  parting 
at  breakfast,  she  was  frightened  lest  he  should  still 
resent  her  unfortunate  remarks. 

“I  want  your  help,  dearie,”  she  began  as  she 
paused  to  shut  the  inkbottle  and  range  the  paper- 
knife  on  his  writing-table  in  proper  alignment  beside 
the  pen-tray;  “there’s  a  little  trouble  in  Yorbury 
over  the  bazaar,  and  I’ve  got  a  committee  meeting 
here  this  afternoon  to  try  and  repair  the  mischief 
that  has  been  made.” 

“Isn’t  mischief  the  usual  result  of  women’s  com¬ 
mittees?”  he  asked.  She  murmured  wearily  that 
she  really  didn’t  know;  then  sitting  on  the  sofa  be¬ 
side  him,  she  said  that  “The  Cross”  was  the  cause 
of  the  trouble. 

“That  goes  without  .saying,”  he  answered  with  a 
laugh,  for  “The  Cross”,  as  he  had  long  ago  christened 
Canon  Anderson’s  wife,  was  a  familiar  blister  on 
local  society.  Lucy  proceeded  to  a  rambling  story 
of  which  the  gist  .seemed  to  be  that  Mrs.  Anderson 
had  ‘upset  the  refreshment  stall.’ 

“And  no  woman  is  ‘mistress  of  herself  though 
china  fall,’  ”  he  quoted. 

“There’s  nothing  broken,  dearie ;  I  mean  that  Mrs. 
Webster,  the  refreshment  stall  lady,  is  upset.” 

“Worse,  with  such  a  mountainous  woman  upside 
down !” 

Lucy’s  foot  beat  the  ground  impatiently  and  re¬ 
proved  him  for  his  levity.  “You  know  I  want  your 
advice,  not  nonsense  that  I  can’t  make  head  or  tail 
of.  Can  you  never  be  serious  ?”  she  added  with  a  sigh. 
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‘‘Hateful  to  me  as  the  gates  of  Hades,  is  he  who 
hides  one  thing  in  his  mind,  and  speaks  another.” 

Homer. 

AND  so  you  have  been  alone  for  ten  days, 
dear?  Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  and  I  would 
have  postponed  my  journey  to  Birmingham. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  1  think  it  was  waste  of  time  my 
going,  for  I’m  not  a  ha’porth  the  wiser  after  endless 
sittings  with  that  rascally  lawyer  who  could  per¬ 
fectly  have  fixed  up  the  leases  of  those  houses 
without  me.” 

Miss  Agatha  spoke  reproachfully  to  Southminster 
a  fortnight  later  as  they  sat  in  the  Vale  Farm  draw¬ 
ing  room. 

“Why  should  I  have  bothered  you  about  one  of 
Lucy’s  jaunts  to  London?”  he  said. 

“And  you  enjoyed  her  absence  as  usual,  I  sup¬ 
pose?” 

“Oh,  yes — of  course.”  There  was  a  hesitation  in 
his  reply,  and  Miss  Agatha’s  green  eyes  behind  their 
great  round  spectacles  scrutinised  him  closely.  “It’s 
been  very  peaceful  without  her:  very  quiet,”  he 
added,  flinching  a  little  under  the  closeness  of  her 
gaze. 

“A  little  dull?”  she  queried. 

“That  depends  on  one’s  taste.  Will  you  give  me 
the  matches,  please?”  He  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
box.  “Now  let’s  hear  the  Birmingham  news.” 
There  was  none  to  give,  she  said,  for  she  had 
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chiefly  been  closeted  in  a  solicitor’s  office  transact¬ 
ing  dull  business,  so  she  promptly  reverted  to  his 
doings,  asking  how  he  had  passed  the  time  and  what 
news  he  had  to  give  her.  She  was  uneasy  concern¬ 
ing  those  days  of  solitude.  But  he  answered  that 
he  had  nothing  to  tell. 

“Things  don’t  happen  at  Greyford.  There  is  the 
usual  round  of  life  varied  by  Dan’s  fits  of  over¬ 
eating  and  Roger’s  complaints  about  tenants,  crops, 
or  whatever  other  stumbling-block  he  has  found  in 
his  path.” 

The  answer  merely  showed  that  he  meant  to  tell 
her  nothing,  and  she  remarked  that  she  was  glad  he 
had  broken  his  solitude  to  the  extent  of  paying  her 
a  visit  on  the  first  day  of  her  return  home.  South- 
minster  had  no  intention  to  betray  that  he  had  spent 
the  ten  days  in  battling  with  himself,  and  that  he 
had  even  come  within  measurable  distance  of  hating 
Greyford.  He  was  ashamed  that  Jim’s  news  should 
have  disintegrated  his  life  and  that  memories  such 
as  those  Which  had  assailed  him  when  he  sat  in  the 
Green  Parlour  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter  should 
have  swept  over  him  again  and  again,  destroying 
his  peace  of  mind.  For  the  first  time  he  had  begun 
to  question  the  wisdom  of  his  actions  with  regard 
to  the  existence  he  had  chosen.  For  the  first  time 
he  wondered  whether  that  vicarious  share  in  life 
which  might  still  have  been  his  had  he  chosen  to 
cling  as  an  onlooker  to  the  fringe  of  other  men’s 
activities  would  not  have  been  preferable  to  his 
wilful  banishment.  Loneliness  with  its  full  measure 
of  bitterness  had  swamped  the  unstable  barque  of 
an  imaginary  resignation,  a  fictitious  content,  and 
he  could  not  right  the  wrecked  craft  again.  These 
things  had  tormented  him  during  Lucy’s  absence, 
and  though  he  had  grappled  with  his  troubles  gal¬ 
lantly,  as  he  always  did,  he  had  on  this  occasion 
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failed  to  conquer  them,  and  his  strong-willed  pride 
resenting  defeat,  held  him  .silent  even  to  Miss 
Agatha,  who  said  the  rather  harsh  tone  that  inva¬ 
riably  crept  into  her  voice  when  she  spoke  of  his 
cousin : 

“Why  didn’t  you  get  Jim  down  to  keep  you  com¬ 
pany  ?” 

“He’s  too  busy  soldiering.” 

“Running  round  after  some  fool  of  a  woman,  I 
expect.” 

“Possibly.  We’ve  all  done  it.”  The  answer  was 
laconic,  then  he  added :  “He  has  proposed  himself  to 
Greyford  for  next  Saturday.”  He  meant  the  words 
to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  Miss  Agatha’s 
wrath. 

“About  time  he  did  trouble  himself  to  come  down.” 

Southminster  smiled.  “What  an  old  fighter  you 
are,  and  what  a  hater.  All  the  same  when  Jim  ap¬ 
pears  you  fall  under  his  spell  like  everybody  else. 
However,  don’t  blame  him  too  much  for  not  coming 
at  present  because  he’s  tasting  the  first-fruits  of 
being  a  big  ‘parti’  in  the  world  of  London.  The  regi¬ 
ment  is  at  Hounslow  and  it’s  his  first  season,  as 
Ireland  didn’t  give  him  much  chance,  and  when  he 
was  a  penniless  Indian  Army  subaltern,  he  wasn’t 
quite  the  same  as  he  is  now — a  captain  in  the  50th 
with  Greyford  before  him  in  the  future.”  He  paused 
and  added :  “Anyhow  it’s  better  he  should  fly  round 
now  and  flirt  his  head  off  than  wait  till  he’,s  married 
and  there’s  a  wife’s  heart  to  break.” 

“Don’t  flatter  yourself  that  marriage  will  sober 
him.  He’ll  flirt  with  a  petticoat  on  a  clothes  line 
if  there’s  nothing  else  available.” 

“You  don’t  spare  him,”  Southminster  said,  and 
his  face  saddened  as  he  added :  “He  tells  me  little  or 
nothing  of  his  flirtations.”  Jim’s  reticence  in  this 
often  pained  him,  for  it  seemed  as  though  in  this 
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respect  his  cousin  put  him  outside  life  rather  un¬ 
kindly.  Miss  Agatha  detected  the  regret  in  his 
voice  and  her  anger  flamed  against  the  absent  man. 

“Perhaps  a  sense  of  decency  keeps  his  tongue 
from  wagging,”  she  said  vindictively,  and  wondered 
within  herself  why  David  cared  for  him  so  much. 
“You  think  me  unjust  because  I  see  Jim  without  the 
glamour  with  which  your  generosity  and  charity 
have  invested  him ;  because  I  see  his  faults,  to  which 
you  are  blind.  Ah,  my  dear,  I  can’t  forgive  him  for 
stepping  as  he  has  done  into  your  place.” 

“It’s  unfair  to  blame  him  for  that.  After  all,  when 
I  came  to  grief  my  father  naturally  looked  out  for 
the  next  heir.  What  else  could  he  do,  since  except 
Jim  there’s  nobody  to  own  Greyford.  Jim  came,  my 
father  liked  him  better  than  he  ever  liked  me;  so 
he  jumped  into  my  place  in  the  regiment.  After  all 
if  one  man  falls  out  of  the  ranks  another  has  to  take 
his  place,  and  that  wasn’t  Jim’s  fault,  was  it?” 

“No.”  Her  reply  came  grudgingly.  “But  I’m 
always  afraid  he  will  shatter  one  of  your  few  re¬ 
maining  illusions.” 

“Why  fret  about  it?  Since  1  trust  him  let  me  go 
on  doing  so  till  my  trust  is  shaken.  It’s  better  to 
believe  amiss  than  to  doubt  falsely.”  He  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  before  he  added:  “I’m  less 
blind  than  you  think.  I  know  Jim  isn’t  a  saint ;  only 
an  ordinary,  rather  rackety,  young  man.  But  I 
always  remember  that  when  he  first  crossed  my 
path,  with  difficult  cards  in  his  hands  to  play,  he 
played  them  with  tact  and  kindness :  with  a  care  for 
my  feelings  that — whatever  he  may  do  in  the  future 
— I  shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for.  One  can’t 
forget  those  things,  Aunt  Aggy,  and  kindnesses  of 
that  sort  done  when  one  is  in  the  depths  of  hell  are 
unlike  all  other  kindnesses,  aren’t  they?” 

She  bit  her  lip,  for  the  memory  of  those  grim  days 
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when  old  Lord  Southminster  had  first  thrust  Jim 
into  his  son’s  place  rose  before  her  and  rendered 
her  speechless.  Then  David  continued:  “I  shall  al¬ 
ways  like  Jim  even  if  he  is  exasperating  sometimes ; 
even  though  I  know  he  flings  money  about.  I  don’t 
mind  paying  up  so  long  as  it’s  within  bounds.  And 
as  for  his  love  affairs  they  don’t  matter  either, 
provided  he  doesn’t  disgrace  himself  or  the  family. 
He’s  only  having  his  fling  like  a  colt  in  a  field,  and 
he’s  bound  to  knock  the  fences  about  a  bit;  it’s 
natural ;  but  there’s  plenty  of  shrewd  wisdom  under 
his  nonsense,  and  with  all  his  wildness  I  know  he 
will  never  play  me  false.” 

David’s  faith  and  unwavering  devotion  touched 
her  with  admiration,  even  with  fear,  lest  some  day 
Jim  should  lay  a  fresh  burden  of  sorrows  on  his 
shoulders,  but  she  was  silent. 

These  thoughts  were  still  tormenting  her  when 
later  in  the  afternoon  the  Canon  came  to  see  her, 
and  finding  a  safety  valve  in  him  for  her  fears  she 
spoke  her  mind  freely  on  the  question  of  South- 
minster’s  love  for  Jim.  She  wanted  to  abuse  Jim 
to-day  because  David  vexed  her. 

“I  can’t  conceive,”  she  began,  “why  they  are 
such  friends,  for  they  haven’t  a  single  thing  in  com¬ 
mon.” 

The  Canon  suggested  that  they  were  both  sports¬ 
men,  both  brave;  but  Miss  Agatha  picked  the  state¬ 
ment  to  pieces,  saying  their  bravery  was  of  a  totally 
different  calibre.  “Jim,”  she  declared,  “is  fool¬ 
hardy,  David  has  the  reasoned  courage  that  esti¬ 
mates  dangers  and  then  faces  them  calmly.  To  my 
mind  Jim  is  plucky,  David  brave.  I  always  think 
that’s  the  difference  between  pluck  and  courage. 
The  one  is  transitory,  the  other  a  permanent  thing, 
don’t  you?” 

The  old  man  agreed,  saying  her  definition  was  an 
apt  one,  and  she  sailed  along  on  her  topic: 
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“Then  as  to  character,  where  are  they  alike? 
David  has  the  dogged  determination  of  strength: 
Jim  the  obstinacy  of  weakness.  David  is  a  thinker 
who  works  out  his  own  equations  to  life’s  problems : 
Jim  can’t  think.  He  just  lets  that  flippant  brain  of  his 
dally  with  unreasoned  impulses.  Then  there’s  the 
question  of  that  great  unselfishness  of  David’s 
and  of  Jim’s  selfishness?  Can  anything  be  more 
sharply  contrasted?”  She  paused,  waiting  for  the 
Canon  to  come  into  action  with  some  defence,  but 
he  was  silent,  so  she  resumed:  “No,  in  some  odd  way 
Jim  has  thrown  back  to  Juana.  He’s  a  Southerner 
to  the  backbone.  Hard-headed,  shrewd  for  his  own 
advantage,  insatiably  greedy  of  popularity  and  vain ! 
As  vain  as  a  boatload  of  peacocks.  He’s  Juana  all 
over  in  looks  and  character.  A  scheming,  cruel, 
lustful  Spaniard.  Oh,  I  know  Jim  by  heart  as  1 
don’t  think  David  ever  will  till  it’s  too  late,”  she 
added  vehemently. 

But  the  Canon  would  not  agree.  “You  are  hard 
on  him.  You  judge  him  by  too  high  a  standard. 
After  all  David  is  in  many  ways  an  exceptional 
character  and  you  ought  not  to  place  him  on  a  pin¬ 
nacle  as  your  pattern  and  expect  Jim  and  other 
young  men  to  live  up  to  him.  That’s  asking  the  im¬ 
possible.  Give  Jim  his  due,  namely,  that  he’s  de¬ 
voted  to  David;  that  he  would  do  a  great  deal  for 
him;  that  he  is  a  fine  soldier,  and  that  he  has  im¬ 
mense  physical  pluck  even  if  he  isn’t  a  champion 
in  moral  courage.  You  can’t  always  find  perfection, 
and  as  I  said  before  you  mustn’t  expect  to  find  men 
like  David  all  round  you.” 

The  Canon  knew  that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
defend  Jim,  for  her  accusations  were  unpleasantly 
true,  while  the  merits  he  could  adduce  in  the  young 
man’s  favour  were  few  enough.  But  Miss  Agatha 
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having  found  the  relief  of  words  for  which  she  had 
longed  was  ready  to  turn  from  Jim  to  less  content¬ 
ious  matters.  The  Canon  made  a  final  effort  to 
defend  him,  however,  by  saying  that  with  regard  to 
the  advent  of  the  50th  the  young  man  had  written 
in  the  most  feeling  way  about  his  cousin,  and  he 
hoped  Jim  would  succeed  in  winning  David  to  the 
conclusion  that  solitude  was  bad  for  him.  “What¬ 
ever  he  will  do  in  that  respect — and  I  believe  he  will 
do  a  great  deal — will  be  done  purely  out  of  love  for 
David,  since  after  all  it’s  far  more  to  his  advantage 
that  David  should  obliterate  himself  and  leave  him 
to  entertain  at  Greyford.” 

There  was  unfortunately  much  truth  in  Miss 
Agatha’s  summary  of  Jim’s  character.  He  was 
selfish;  a  moral  coward  despite  physical  courage, 
and  he  had  the  Southerner’s  shrewd  self-seeking, 
hot  passions.  But  he  was  fond  of  Southminster 
even  if  there  was  a  tinge  of  fear  in  his  love.  It  was 
not  heartlessness  which  kept  him  from  Greyford 
lately,  but  - the  fact  that  he  was  enjoying  himself 
amazingly  in  the  company  of  a  pretty  woman 
— Mrs..  Craven — and  the  moral  cowardice  which  led 
him  at  all  times  to  try  to  eliminate  unpleasant 
facts  by  ignoring  their  existence,  or  to  forget  pain¬ 
ful  sights  by  turning  aside.  At  Greyford  such  a 
course  was  impossible,  for  Southminster  afforded 
so  sharp  a  contrast  to  his  own  abounding  health 
that  it  scourged  a  conscience  not  yet  sufficiently 
dulled  to  lie  quiescent  within  him.  Greyford,  too, 
made  no  appeal  to  him.  Its  breadth  of  park  and 
woodland,  of  sea  and  marsh,  filled  him  with  the 
sense  of  discomfort  that  .such  spaciousness  breeds 
in  the  gregariously  disposed,  so  that  fear  of  a  vague 
kind  was  the  predominating  note  of  Greyford  to  him 
even  as  fear  tinged  his  admiration  for  Southminster, 
making  him  conscious  that  his  cousin’s  grey  eyes 
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saw  more  than  he  acknowledged,  while  his  grim  en¬ 
durance  was  a  disquieting  element  to  his  own  weak¬ 
ness  of  moral  fibre.  He  proposed  visiting  Greyford 
now,  partly  because  his  thoughts  had  been  turned 
thither  by  the  regiment's  unexpected  orders  to  go 
to  Yorbury,  partly  because  he  had  a  request  to  make 
to  Southminster,  and  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  he 
travelled  to  East  Anglia  by  the  same  train  which 
conveyed  Lucy,  her  boxes  filled  with  the  newest 
dresses  and  hats. 

That  May  Sunday  was  a  day  of  genuine  pleasure 
and  happiness  to  Southminster,  for  Jim  shewed  him¬ 
self  in  radiant  spirits  devoid  of  all  cares,  a  condition 
which  appeared  to  David  as  proof  that  he  had  mend¬ 
ed  his  ways  and  that  debts  no  longer  oppressed  him, 
for  he  made  no  mention  of  money  or  gambling  and 
was  chiefly  occupied  in  giving  his  cousin  regimental 
news.  It  was  through  this  medium  that  he  finally 
touched  on  the  autumn’s  plans. 

“I’m  afraid  the  change  will  rather  upset  you,  old 
man,”  he  said  tentatively.  “The  regiment’s  coming 
like  this  to  Yorbury  makes  a  great  difference, 
doesn’t  it?” 

He  hesitated,  anxious  to  commiserate  with  South¬ 
minster  on  what  he  guessed  would  be  a  sore  trial  to 
him,  yet  equally  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  he 
would  consent  to  meet  his  fellows  again. 

“It  was  a  surprise.”  The  answer  told  him  no¬ 
thing,  and  David  having  made  it  flicked  up  the 
ponies,  for  they  were  driving  along  the  Roman  Road 
that  followed  the  coast.  “I  thought  it  was  all  fixed 
for  the  30th  to  come,  but  as  usual  the  War  Office 
changed  its  dilatory,  shambling  mind,”  he  .said.  He, 
too,  felt  awkward,  for  he  had  not  yet  fully  determin¬ 
ed  how  he  meant  to  act.  The  memory  of  his  snub 
to  Lucy  lingered  in  his  mind,  and  though  he  wished 
to  break  from  the  old  life  and  make  a  fresh  start, 
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such  things  were  difficult,  because  he  hated  going 
back  on  anything  he  had  decided  to  do.  Jim,  how¬ 
ever,  plunged  boldly  on  the  silence. 

“All  your  old  pals  are  awfully  keen  to  see  you 
again.  Tom  says  he’s  coming  to  dig  you  out  the 
first  day  we  get  here.  Lushington  is  very  anxious 
to  see  you  too;  says  when  he  was  your  major,  that 
he  thought  you  the  best  subaltern  he  ever  had.  And 
there  are  heaps  of  others.”  As  he  spoke  Jim  stole 
a  glance  at  David’s  face,  but  the  fine  profile  was 
towards  him  and  showed  a  rigidly  set  mouth. 

“Very  kind  of  them.  But  I’m  afraid  Greyford 
isn’t  exactly  an  amusing  place  for  them.  Lucy, 
however,  will  be  delighted  to  welcome  anybody  who 
likes  to  coipe.” 

The  answer  was  unsatisfactory  and  Jim  fell  silent. 
He  hated  to  hurt  Southminster,  but  he  shared  the 
Canon’s  eagerness  to  drag  him  from  his  seclusion, 
and  he  had  pinned  his  faith  on  the  50th’s  advent  for 
doing  so. 

“Lucy  isn’t  likely  to  prove  much  of  a  draw.” 

“As  a  burlesque  she  might.”  Southminster’s  tone 
was  lighter:  “she  would  afford  them  amusement, 
poor,  dear  woman.” 

“Or  boredom,”  Jim  muttered  loudly  enough  for 
his  cousin  to  hear. 

David  laughed  a  little  harshly.  “I  know  what  you  . 
want,  Jim,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  can’t  make  up 
my  mind.  It’s  difficult  to  dig  oneself  out  of  a 
groove  which  one  has  grubbed  along  in  for  six  and 
a  half  years.” 

“And  yet  a  man  is  supposed  to  be  a  totally  new 
creature  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years,”  Jim  inter¬ 
posed. 

“So  they  say.  I  wish  he  was.  I’d  metamorphose 
myself  willingly  enough.” 

“So  would  a  good  many  of  us,  if  we  could  slough 
the  old  Adam’s  skin. 
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“You’ve  done  it,  I  believe.”  The  manner  of 
David’s  words  was  affectionate,  his  glance  full  of 
kindness  as  he  turned  to  his  cousin,  and  Jim  shrank 
back,  a  dull  flush  rising  under  his  sunburnt  skin. 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said  curtly;  then  he  talked 
hastily  about  the  regiment,  and  David  listened,  his 
face  stern,  though  within  him  there  rose  again  the 
sick  longing  for  the  past,  the  dull  distaste  for  the 
present.  But  he  promised  Jim  nothing  in  the  way 
of  meeting  his  former  brother  officers. 

But  if  Southminster’s  spirits  had  risen  at  the 
thought  of  Jim’s  improvement  they  received  a  check 
on  Sunday  night,  when  dinner  being  ended  and  Lucy 
having  left  the  young  men  alone  in  the  dining  room, 
Jim  turned  to  a  subject  which  hitherto  he  had 
shunned,  partly^  from  his  old  familiar  cowardice, 
partly  because  it  pleased  him  to  see  Southminster  in 
good  spirits.  Now,  however,  the  hour  had  come  in 
which  he  had  shamefacedly  to  confess  that,  he  had 
turned  over  no  new  leaf,  but  that  on  the  contrary 
he  was  in  sore  financial  straits. 

David  had  already  stooped  to  pick  up  his  crutches 
in  order  to  move  into  the  Stone  Hall,  when  Jim 
stopped  him. 

“Wait  half  a  moment,  David,  I  want  to  ask  you 
something.”  He  spoke  awkwardly,  fingered  the  stem 
of  his  wine  glass,  and  avoided  Southminster’s 
questioning  gaze. 

“You  want  to  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  when 
the  regiment  comes  to  Yorbury?  Is  that  it,  Jim?” 
He  smiled  at  his  companion.  “Well,  if  you  want  to 
know,  I’m  going  to  be  sensible.  Are  you  satisfied  ?” 
There  was  a  sorrowful  tone  in  his  voice  as  he  added : 
“I’m  going  to  play  the  game  as  much  as  I  can.” 

Jim  was  mute,  still  nervously  fingering  the  wine 
glass  stem.  His  request  for  a  few  minutes’  conver¬ 
sation  had  nothing  to  do  with  Southminster’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  future. 
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“It's  not  that — it's — it’s — Well,  I’m  afraid  you’ll 
be  vexed  with  me — disappointed — but  I’m  in  a  bit 
of  a  fix  about  money  again,  and  I  wondered  if  you 
w*ould  be  a  brick  and  help  me.  I  swear  it  shan’t 
happen  any  more.” 

The  light  faded  from  David’s  face  as  he  leant  back 
in  his  chair.  Six  months  ago  the  same  thing  had 
happened.  He  had  paid  Jim’s  debts,  and  though  he 
had  neither  grumbled  nor  preached  he  had  intimated 
that  it  was  time  sobriety  was  introduced  into  his 
cousin’s  affairs,  and  that  stray  debts  of  a  thousand 
or  two  could  not  always  be  conveniently  met  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  Jim  had  been  full  of  promises  of 
amendment,  and  Southminster — ever  an  optimist 
where  he  was  concerned — believed  in  a  change  as  he 
had  told  Miss  Agatha.  Disappointment  faced  him 
now  that  he  was  met  by  a  fresh  demand,  though  he 
told  himself  that  it  could  not  well  be  for  a  very  large 
sum — since  Jim  had  sworn  to  pay  all  he  owed  at 
their  last  interview.  Yet  the  fact  that  anything 
further  was  needed  than  the  allowance  of  two 
thousand  a  year  which  he  gave  him  was  not  pleasant, 
and  it  hurt  him  to  feel  that  the  need  for  money  had 
brought  Jim  to  Grey  ford. 

“You  promised  last  time  that  it  would  never  occur 
again.  1  think  your  words  were  identical.”  There 
was  a  touch  of  irony  in  the  remark  and  Jim  flinched. 

“And  my  words,  like  your  excellent  port,  don’t 
improve  with  keeping.  Not  quite  such  a  fine  vint¬ 
age,  eh?”  He  spoke  lightly,  having  often  beguiled 
Southminster  by  his  gaiety.  But  this  time  David 
failed  to  smile,  and  Jim  resumed  with  the  air  of 
one  martyrised  by  cruel  circumstances,  “Of  course, 
you  know  it’s  awfully  hard  to  get  along  in  any  decent 
cavalry  regiment  without  plenty  of  money.” 

“Indeed!”  And  yet  expenses  in  mess,  uniform, 
horses  and  games  have  all  been  reduced  I  thought 
since  my  days.” 
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It  was  an  awkward  thrust,  and  Jim  remained 
silent  till  his  cousin  said:  “By  the  way,  how  much 
does  old  Castleacre  allow  Tom?” 

“About  eight  hundred,  I  think.” 

.  “The  same  allowance  my  father  gave  me.” 

Jim  made  an  impatient  movement  and  quoted 
several  brother  officers  whose  incomes  ran  into 
large  sums  of  four  figures. 

“There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule.  Personally  I 
got  along  very  comfortably  on  my  allowance,  so 
does  Tom  on  his  I  believe,”  Southminster  remarked. 

“Oh,  Tom  would  do  on  tuppence  farthing  a  year 
paid  quarterly ;  he  hasn’t  any  of  my  tastes,  and  you 
were  the  same  as  Tom  in  that  way.  After  all,  what’s 
wealth  to  one  man  is  poverty  to  another ;  everything 
is  a  question  of  comparison,  for  as  Jim  Hargreaves 
was  saying  the  other  day,  people  with  twenty 
thousand  a  year  were  considered  rich  in  his  father’s 
time.  Now  they  are  only  just  well  off.” 

And  this  wks  the  man  who  eight  years  ago  had 
been  a  penniless  subaltern  living  on  his  pay  in  the 
Indian  army!  Truly  London  and  the  racing  world 
had  effected  a  wondrous  change  in  his  outlook. 

“Then  two  thousand  a  year  is  abject  poverty?” 

“It  doesn’t  go  far.” 

“In  racing  and  gambling'  it  doesn’t.  But  are 
those  necessary  nowadays  in  soldiering?  From  your 
account  things  have  changed  so  much  since  my  time 
that  I  am  perhaps  wrong  in  thinking  them  extras.” 

There  was  the  ironical  ring  in  David’s  voice,  and 
Jim  bit  his  lip.  His  cousin’s  irony  had  a  nasty  trtck 
of  stinging;  so  he  drank  his  port  and  poured  him¬ 
self  out  another  glass  before  he  said  that  he  really 
could  not  be  expected  to  deny  himself  every  amuse¬ 
ment  and  stick  in  the  barrack  yard  all  day  long. 
Southminster  ignored  the  words  and  asked  abruptly  : 

“Did  you  pay  up  all  that  was  owing  last  time?” 
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The  question  was  one  that  Jim  was  not  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  answer,  since  to  tell  the  truth  was  out  of 
the  question,  yet  with  Southminster’s  grey  eyes 
fixed  on  him  to  lie  was  no  easy  matter.  He  won¬ 
dered  how  to  act  and  also  retain,  a  semblance  of 
his  cousin’s  respect.  After  a  pause  which  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  though  to  David,  closely  watch¬ 
ful,  it  was  sufficiently  marked  to  attract  his  at¬ 
tention,  Jim  followed  his  usual  course  in  such  mat¬ 
ters — prevarication. 

“My  dear  old  fellow,  I  told  you  I  would  at  the 
time.  Can’t  you  believe  me?” 

Jim  turned  aside  from  DaVid’s  scrutiny  and 
crumbled  a  piece  of  biscuit,  till  Dan,  with  a  hollow 
groan  sat  up  beside  him  and  intimated  that  it  was 
waste  of  good  food  when  a  dog  was  in  the  offing.  He 
fed  Dan,  glad  of  the  excuse  to  look  away,  as  he  heard 
Southminster  say  drily: 

“I’m  always  ready  to  believe  you,  but  1  know  the 
poisonous  habit  Lushington  and  his  crew  have  of 
sending  small  sums  ‘on  account’  to  stop  a  trades¬ 
man’s  mouth.  It’s  a  rotten  principle.” 

Jim  flushed.  It  was  precisely  the  course  of  action 
which,  under  Lushington — his  commanding  officer’s 
advice — he  had  followed.  There  was  nothing  to  say, 
however,  and  David,  his  suspicions  confirmed,  said 
quietly : 

“If  you  like  to  send  or  give  me  your  bills  I  will 
go  through  them  for  you  and  see  about  paying.  How 
much  is  there  owing  at  present?” 

“Oh,  the  deuce  of  a  lot  I’m  afraid.  But  really, 
dear  old  boy,  I  won’t  lumber  you  with  the  beastly 
things;  they’re  such  a  fag  you  know.  Let  me  have 
the  cheque  and  I’ll  settle  them  all  right  without 
bothering  you.” 

But  Southminster  meant  to  hold  and  pay  the  bills 
himself,  so  he  .said  quietly:  “I  have  plenty  of  spare 
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time  to  go  through  the  things,  and  Rogers  takes  all 
the  trouble  of  cheque-writing  off  my  shoulders.  I 
only  sign,  so  you  need  have  no  qualms  about  tiring 
me.”  There  was  a  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eyes  as 
he  spoke. 

“Awfully  good  of  you,  but  I  really  couldn’t  do 
such  a  thing,”  Jim  began  haltingly.  Not  only  did  he 
want  to  get  hold  of  the  cheque  himself,  but  there 
w“ere  certain  bills  he  had  no  intention  of  showing  his 
cousin,  amongst  them  one  for  a  diamond  pendant 
which  he  had  given  Mrs.  Craven,  whose  toils  held 
him  fast. 

Then  he  heard  Southminster  say  in  a  firm  tone: 
“You  will  give  me  the  whole  of  your  bills  and  I  will 
see  to  them,  but  I  want  a  rough  idea  of  the  total.” 

“1  really  couldn’t  say  offhand,”  Jim  began,  with 
a  fine  assumption  of  indifference. 

“You  must  have  a  pretty  good  idea  or  you  wouldn’t 
be  in  such  a  funk  about  them.” 

“I  wish  I  hadn’t  begun  to  tell  you  about  them.” 

“Then  I  couldn’t  have  helped  you.” 

Jim’s  face  grew  sullen  as  he  muttered  that  he  sup¬ 
posed  four  thousand  would  cover  the  lot. 

•  “Four .  thousand !  Come,  Jim,  that’s  a  bit  thick. 
I  paid  a  thousand  for  you  six  months  ago,  so  this 
makes  five  in  the  half  year.”  Southminster’s  voice 
was  harsh,  a  sudden  flush  stained  the  drawn  white¬ 
ness  of  his  face.  He  had  expected,  at  the  most,  a 
request  for  five  or  six  hundred  pounds.  The  demand 
for  four  thousand  was  astounding. 

Jim  avoided  looking  at  him  as  he  began  a  long 
list  of  causes.  Horses  had  been  Totters,’  cards  had 
been  against  him ;  whatever  he  touched  had  gone  to 
blazes.  Then  Southminster  remarked  quietly: 

“After  your  promises  to  keep  in  due  bounds  this 
is  rather  an  astonishing  performance.  I  hoped  you 
were  in  earnest  when  you  .swore  you  would  retrench.” 
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“I  meant  all  I  said — before  God  I  did,  David.  But 
you  know  it's  awfully  hard  when  others  go  racing 
not  to  go;  when  others  are  playing  decent  points 
at  Bridge  not  to  chip  in.” 

“Is  there  so  much  gambling  and  racing  in  the 
regiment  now?” 

“Not  in  the  regiment — they  only  play  for  piffling 
points  not  worth  wasting  one's  luck  on.  I  meant  in 
London,  in  one’s  friends’  houses.” 

“Then  it  is  quite  easy  to  keep  clear.  Don’t  go  to 
their  houses.” 

“It  would  be  damnably  dull.” 

“Duller  to  find  yourself  with  Greyford  and  no¬ 
thing  to  keep  it  up  with  in  days  to  come.  No  for¬ 
tune  can  stand  such  a  continued  strain  as  you  want 
to  put  on  it.” 

Jim  looked  at  him  blankly.  Southminster  had 
never  used  this  argument  before,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
turbing  to  think  of  Greyford  without  a  big  fortune 
behind  it!  What  a  white  elephant  it  would  be! 

“That  will  be  the  end  of  it  if  you  make  incessant 
demands  of  this  kind.  I  pay  because  in  a  manner  I 
consider  you  have  a  right  to  the  money  as  my  heir ; 
but  I  shall  begin  to  take  it  out  of  capital  now — the 
capital  which  is  to  come  to  you.  So  far  1  have  used 
income  for  paying;  now  the  amount  you  forestall 
you  will  find  yourself  short  of  when  you  succeed  to 
the  property.  Greyford  isn’t  a  cheap  place  to  keep 
up,  nor  is  there  such  a  vast  margin  as  to  allow  of 
indiscriminate  gambling. 

Jim  grunted,  and  Southminster  continued  rather 
sharply : 

“You  can  take  your  choice.  Give  up  all  this  tom¬ 
foolery;  .settle  down  to  soldiering,  or  go  on  as  you 
are  now  doing,  and  you  will  cripple  your  finances  for 
the  future  and  for  the  future  of  your  children.  It’s 
quite  clear  and  simple,  isn’t  it?” 
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“I  suppose  as  you’ve  got  me  in  a  cleft  stick  you 
feel  you  can  dictate  terms.”  The  words  were  ungra¬ 
cious. 

“I  dictate  nothing;  I  state  facts;  it’s  for  you  to 
choose.” 

Jim  fidgeted  with  the  empty  wineglass,  his  eye¬ 
brows  contracting  in  a  frown.  “I  suppose  there’s 
nothing  for  it  but  to  chuck  the  whole  thing  and  give 
you  the  bills.” 

“All  of  them,  remember.”  The  words  rang  auto¬ 
cratically.  Southminster  was  not  a  man  to  allow 
rebellion  in  his  own  house. 

“It  wouldn’t  pay  to  play  you  false.” 

The  answer,  snapped  out  on  the  spur  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  was  brutal. 

“No,  it  wouldn’t  pay  to  deceive  the  goose  who  lays 
the  golden  eggs,”  David  said  drily,  though  the 
words  had  stung  him. 

Jim  flinched,  realising  the  brutality  of  his  speech 
when  it  was  too  late,  as  he  realised  many  things  in 
life.  “I  didn’t  mean  anything  beastly,”  he  muttered, 
“but  you’re  bent  on  turning  everything  I  say  upside 
down.”  His  tone  was  peevish  with  a  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  injury  and  Southminster  rasped  by  the  whole 
episode,  spoke  curtly : 

“I’m  sorry  your  susceptibilities  are  hurt.”  Then 
he  added  in  his  usual  tone:  “Come  Jim,  don’t  let’s 
flick  one  another  with  waspish  speeches ;  the  whole 
thing’s  past  and  done  with.  You  will  give  me  the 
bills  and  I  Will  settle  them  on  the  firm  understanding 
that  it’s  the  last  time  and  that  you  drop  this  tom¬ 
foolery.”  His  eyes  met  Jim’s.  He  hated  unpleasant 
words  between  himself  and  this  man  who  was  dearer 
to  him  than  anything  except  Greyford.  Jim  melted 
to  his  mood. 

“You’re  a  brick,  and  I’m  a  cad  to  treat  you  as  I 
have  done  over  the  whole  buiness.  But  I’ll  honestly 
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take  a  pull  this  time,”  he  said,  and  for  the  moment 
at  all  events  he  meant  it  as  he  accompanied  David 
into  the  Stone  Hall  where  Lucy  was  playing  pa¬ 
tience.  . 

The  next  morning  Jim  having  abstracted  the 
jeweller’s  bill  from  his  budget,  handed  the  others  to 
Southminster  before  departing  for  his  morning’s 
ride,  and  gave  the  whole  affair  no  more  than  a 
transitory  thought.  But,  alas!  the  second  post 
brought  Southminster,  amongst  other  letters,  one 
from  Tallents,  the  well-known  jeweller,  who  had  for 
many  years  past  transacted  the  family  business. 
The  old  tradesman,  having  known  David  from  his 
childhood,  excused  hiipself  on  this  plea  for  an  un¬ 
usual  course  of  action,  and  proceeded  to  explain  that 
a  former  employee  of  his  own,  now  a  working  jew¬ 
eller  on  a  .small  scale,  had  asked  his  help  and  advice 
with  regard  to  a  two  hundred  pound  bill  owing  to 
him  by  Jim  for  a  diamond  pendant. 

Southminster  was  surprised,  for  there  had  been 
no  bill  of  the  kind  in  Jim’s  budget,  and  he  had  as  a 
matter  of  fact  been  rather  astonished  at  the  absence 
of  such  accounts.  After  reading  the  letter  a  tem¬ 
porary  uneasiness  filled  him;  a  question  Whether 
Jim  had  purposely  kept  back  the  bill  ?  Then  he  took 
himself  to  task  for  his  suspicion.  Jim  would  never 
play  him  false ;  their  affection  was  too  close  to  admit 
of  so  gross  an  action  he  told  himself,  and  besides, 
what  were  two  hundred  pounds  compared  to  the  four 
thousand  for  which  he  had  been  asked?  Of  course 
Jim  had  overlooked  this  sum  in  the  balancing  of  his 
accounts.  It  was  ,so  like  him  that  David  felt  a  satir¬ 
ical  amusement,  and  a  smile  flickered  over  his  lips. 
He  would  chaff  him  about  it,  he  thought,  and  when 
a  few  moments  later  his  cousin  appeared,  South¬ 
minster  prepared  to  amuse  himself  in  harmless 
fashion  at  his  expense. 
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Jim,  however,  was  full  of  the  ponies  he  had  been 
schooling,  until  glancing  at  the  pile  of  bills  on  the 
table,  he  .said  with  a  penitent  air  that  he  feared 
David  had  spent  a  dull  morning  wading  through 
them.  His  cousin  put  the  remark  aside  with  a 
laugh,  though  a  regretful  note  sounded  in  his  voice 
as  he  answered,  “1  should  have  preferred  your  morn¬ 
ing  to  mine.  Schooling  a  promising  pony  is  better 
sport  than  sitting  in  an  armchair.,, 

Jim  was  silent  for  a  moment.  His  cousin's  words 
had  touched  him  so  that  his  eyes  were  kind,  his  voice 
gentle;  as  he  said:  “Poor  old  David,  I  wish  things 
were  different." 

“A  lifetime  of  wishing  won't  alter  an  iota  of  fact," 
Southminster  retorted,  vexed  with  himself  because 
his  last  remark  had  savoured  of  an  appeal  for  pity, 
though  such  a  thing  had  been  far  from  his  thoughts. 
“After  all,  nothing  is  so  bad  that  it  mightn't  be 
worse,"  he  added  quickly,  as  turning  his  chair  he 
faced  the  writing  table  again  and  continued:  “By 
the  way,  I  suppose  you’re  'sure  these  are  all  your 
bills?  That  there’s  nothing  left  out?  No  bills  for 
feminine  fripperies  which  many  young  men  have? 
You  seem  a  Joseph  among  the  Potiphar’s  wives  of 
London,  my  dear  Jim!" 

He  looked  at  his  cousin  with  an  ironical  smile.  It 
was  ludicrous  Jim  should  fancy  him  ignorant  of  the 
part  women  were  bound  to  play  in  the  life  of  such  a 
man  as  himself,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  ostrich-like 
performance  filled  Southminster  with  amusement. 
But  Jim,  his  conscience  pricking  him  awkwardly, 
shot  his  cousin  a  suspicious  glance  and  said: 

“How  you  do  harp  on  those  cursed  bills.  I  told 
you  last  night  I  had  given  you  the  whole  boiling ;  do 
you  suppose  I've  kept  any  back  as  pleasing  memen¬ 
toes?  You  seem  to  think  I’m  a  cad  and  a  liar  by 
the  way  you  treat  me.  Really  your  habit  of  cross- 
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questioning  is  intolerable.  You’re  wasted  in  not 
being  at  the  bar  to  torment  witnesses.” 

David  retorted  that  it  was  quite  an  idea,  since  to 
wPrk  would  be  better  than  to  sit  twiddling  his 
thumbs  at  Greyford  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ;  “more 
useful  too.”  He  added:  “Southminster,  K.C.,  would 
sound  well,  wouldn’t  it,  and  when  you  got  into 
trouble  I  should  be  there  to  fish  you  out.” 

But  Jim  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  chaff,  his 
own  sense  of  humour  being  too  limited  to  allow  of 
his  coping  with  Southminster’s,  which  was  swift 
and  sometimes  merciless. 

“Well,  let’s  get  back  to  the  matter  of  the  bills. 
The  question  that  ruffled  you  was  merely  put  be¬ 
cause  I  know  of  old  what  a  slippery  memory  you 
have  for  things  that  bore  you,  so  it  was  quite  con¬ 
ceivable  you  had  forgotten  some  of  your  debts.  Even 
a  hundred  or  so  might  have  slipped  your  mind ! 

The  good-humoured  tone  goaded  Jim  to  an  impa¬ 
tient  movement,  his  conscience  pricked  him,  and  to 
blunt  it  he  cried  impatiently :  “Hang  the  confounded 
things;  do  leave  them  alone.  If  you  don’t  want  to 
pay,  you  needn’t;  I  shan’t  care.  There’ll  be  a  way 
out  if  it  somehow  probably.” 

Whether  there  was  something  in  his  face  or  man¬ 
ner,  some  undercurrent  in  his  w'ords  or  tone  that 
betrayed  him;  or  whether  Southminster  had  known 
all  along  that  he  was  lying  and  had  tried  to  hide  the 
pain  of  his  knowledge  under  a  forced  attempt  at 
levity,  he  could  not  have  said.  In  a  flash  he  knew 
that  treachery  not  accident;  design  not  forgetful¬ 
ness,  had  caused  the  omission  of  the  jeweller’s  bill, 
and  in  the  silence  that  fell  between  he  read  in  Jim’s 
eyes  the  evasiveness  of  guilt. 

“I’m  sorry  to  worry  you,  but  I  must  have  your 
promise  that  there  is  nothing  owing  to  any  other 
tradesman.  Wait,”  he  added,  raising  his  hand  in 
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warning  as  Jim  was  on  the  point  of  bursting  into 
speech,  ‘‘I’m  not  asking  you  in  fun  now,  but  in 
earnest,  to  tell  me  frankly  whether  you  can  swear 
that  you  don’t  owe  a  penny  besides  these  bills  ?  That 
you  haven’t  anything  outstanding  at  Tallent’s  shop 
for  instance,  or  any  other  place  of  that  kind?” 

The  directness  of  the  question  should  have  warned 
Jim ;  but  he  flashed  back  a  reply  that  he  did  not  load 
himself  with  jewels. 

“Perhaps  you  give  presents.  We  all  do,  and  I 
don’t  imagine  you  are  any  exception  to  the  rule.” 

“Damn  the  thing,  I  swear  there  isn’t  another 
penny  owing,  another  bill  outstanding  of  any  kind. 
There,  does  that  satisfy  your  blasted  curiosity?” 

“Yes,  quite.  It  shows  that  you  can  play  me  false.” 

Southminster  swung  his  revolving  chair  round  and 
faced  his  cousin.  “Here’s  a  bill  you  can’t  have  for¬ 
gotten,”  he  added,  as  he  held  out  Tallents’  enclosure. 

“You’ve  been  prying  in  my  room.” 

“Certainly  not.” 

“But  I  put  it  away  last  night  before  I  gave  you 

the  others,  I - .”  He  caught  himself  up,  his  face 

ashen,  his  lips  unsteady.  When  he  might  have 
pleaded  forgetfulness,  bad  memory,  anything  he 
liked !  In  the  shock  of  revelation  he  had  ruined  him¬ 
self  by  speaking  the  truth,  and  now  with  his  sin  and 
falseness  revealed  he  was  hideously  afraid  of  the 
stern,  silent  man  whose  eyes  never  left  his  face.  The 
silence  hung  oppressively  round  the  peaceful  room 
till  he  spoke  again,  his  voice  thin  and  strange. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  began,  then  paused;  “I’m  awfully 
sorry,”  he  stammered,  his  hands  twitching. 

Southminster  cut  in  coldly: 

“To  prove  to  you  that  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of 
rifling  your  cupboards  when  you’re  out,  you  had  bet¬ 
ter  read  what  Tallents  has  written.  I  received  the 
letter  and  enclosure  this  morning  when  you  were  out 
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riding,  and  I  never  dreamt  that  anything  but  care¬ 
lessness  lay  at  the  root  of  the  matter.  1  began  with 
the  intention  of  chaffing  you  over  it.  Then  I  gave 
you  every  chance  of  telling  me  the  truth.  You 
wouldn’t;  you  lied — finally  you  swore  to  the  lie; 
why?” 

Jim  stared  stupidly  at  the  pile  of  bills,  at  Tallents’ 
letter,  at  Southminster’s  left  hand  resting  on  the 
table.  He  saw  the  scars  of  past  activity ;  the  jagged 
cut  from  barbed  wire  in  South  Africa;  the  bent 
thumb  from  a  fall  at  polo ;  the  knotted  fourth  finger 
of  the  wicket-keeper’s  hand ;  things  that  struck  him 
suddenly  as  pitiful  evidences  of  a  once  active  man’s 
life.  In  the  .silence  that  lay  between  them  South- 
minster  struggled  to  adjust  himself  to  this  painful 
revelation  of  a  new  and  unsuspected  Jim.  For  years 
he  had  refused  to  believe  accusations  of  his  false¬ 
ness,  now  he  had  received  proof  that  such  things 
were  true.  At  last  he  spoke,  still  anxious  to  find 
some  explanation,  some  excuse  to  palliate  the  man’s 
duplicity. 

“Why  couldn’t  you  tell  me  the  truth?”  There 
was  no  anger,  only  such  sorrow,  and  regret,  in  his 
voice,  that  Jim  shrank  from  it  in  fear.  “Why 
couldn’t  you  be  honest  and  say  there  was  a  woman 
in  the  case  as  well  as  the  gambling?” 

Jim  hesitated,  his  hands  fidgeting  with  his  mous¬ 
tache,  his  eyes  avoiding  Southminster’s.  “I  don’t 
know,”  he  began  haltingly,  then  added,  “I  was 
afraid.” 

“Afraid  of  what  ?  Have  I  ever  been  hard  on  you  ?” 

“Never.” 

“Then  why  couldn’t  you  trust  me  ?  Why  hide  this 
commonplace  thing  from  me?  Why  swear  to  the 
lie  ?” 

Again  Jim  faltered  that  he  didn’t  know.  It  seem¬ 
ed  his  only  available  answer,  and  Southminster’s 
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face  hardened.  He  would  have  forgiven  anything 
but  this  cowardice  which  he  despised. 

“I  was  afraid.  I  thought  you  wouldn’t  understand 
about  it  all,  leading  the  sort  of  life  you  lead.” 

The  ill-chosen  words  were  as  a  whip  lash  across 
Southminster’s  spirit.  It  was  one  thing  to  ostracise 
himself,  to  stand  of  his  own  free  will  outside  the  lives 
of  his  fellows,  it  was  another  to  be  .thrust  there  by 
the  man  he  loved  and  trusted.  As  he  looked  at  his 
cousin  his  eyes  hardened,  his  lips  twisted  cynically, 
and  he  broke  into  a  harsh  laugh,  and  nobody  would 
have  known — Jim  least  of  all — by  the  chill  irony  of 
his  voice  and  manner,  the  torment  that  raged  with¬ 
in  him  as  he  said  :  “1  wasn’t  such  a  saint  myself  in 
the  past  that  I  should  expect  you  to  be  one.  After  all 
we  are  both  Juana’s  descendants.  You  might  realize 
that  memory,  ,so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  isn’t  dead  be¬ 
cause  I  have  cut  myself  adrift  from  the  old  things. 
My  memory  is  good — too  good  sometimes — for  the 
past.”  He  paused,  then  added  curtly :  “However,  those 
aren’t  matters  of  any  importance  and  we  had  better 
stick  to  business.  There  need  be  nothing  but  a 
business  understanding  between  us  in  the  future.” 

“For  God’s  sake  don’t  talk  like  that;  I’ve  been  a 
brute,  and  I’m  ready  to  face  my  punishment,  but 
don’t  treat  me  like  this,”  Jim  burst  out. 

“I  don’t  want  cheap  melodrama,  only  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding.  Your  morals  are  no  concern  of  mine 
so  long  as  you  don’t  bring  discredit  on  the  family.  I 
don’t  think  you  will  because  you  are  too  far-sighted 
where  your  own  advantages  are  concerned  to  run 
foolish  risks.” 

Jim  flinched  under  the;  scathing  truth.  The 
emotional,  feminine  side  of  his  nature  was  vibrant, 
as  it  always  was  under  stress  of  circumstances,  and 
Southminster’s  taunt  had  additional  power  to  wound 
him. 
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“How  much  more  is  there  for  me  to  hear  in  the 
question  of  debts?  Perhaps  for  once  you  will  tell 
me  the  truth,”  David  spoke  stiffly,  and  Jim  dug  his 
mud-splashed  boots  under  the  edge  of  the  carpet, 
wrenching  out  a  nail  as  he  did  so. 

“I’ve  no  more  bills — but — a  year  ago  I  borrowed 
three  thousand  from  Levi  Solomon,”  he  said  between 
his  teeth. 

“You  might  have  chosen  a  less  extortionate 
usurer,”  Southminster  interposed;  “go  on.” 

Jim  shook  his  head.  “There’s  nothing  more,”  he 
said  humbly. 

Southminster  looked  at  him  coldly.  “Is  that  the 
truth  ?  Is  that  really  the  full  tale  of  all  your  liabil¬ 
ities?  I  want  no  more  reservations.” 

“Can’t  you  believe  me?”  His  voice  broke  on  a 
note  of  appeal. 

“Is  it  easy?”  The  retort  was  cruel  but  irresistible, 
and  Southminster  could  not  restrain  it;  but  he  re¬ 
gretted  it  as  he  saw  his  cousin  turn  aside  with  a 
gesture  of  despair. 

If  Jim  had  lied  and  acted  meanly  he  was  savour¬ 
ing  the  full  bitterness  of  retribution.  He  was  pow¬ 
erless  to  speak,  to  plead  or  promise;  his  contrition 
was  beyond  words — it  had  reached  the  highest  point 
of  contrition — the  silence  of  overwhelming  shame, 
and  he  stood  mute  as  the  door  opened  to  admit  Lucy 
wreathed  in  smiles  and  saying,  in  her  most  playful 
way: 

“You  two  naughty  people  are  bent  on  starving 
me.  The  gong  sounded  ages  ago  for  luncheon,  and 
I  got  so  tired  of  waiting  that  I  came  to  fetch  you.” 
She  paused,  blinked,  and  said  anxiously:  “Is  any¬ 
thing  the  matter,  dearie?” 

“No,  nothing;  Jim  and  I  have  been  talking  and 
we  hadn’t  heard  the  gong,  that’s  all.”  He  spoke 
evenly  enough  as  he  took  the  crutches  beside  his 
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chair  and  stood  up.  Lucy  beamed  on  him,  her  little 
laugh  tinkling  forth. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  know,  talking  of  horses  and  things, 
I’m  sure,  weren't  you?"  Southminster  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 
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“Ah,  beautiful,  passionate  body, 

That  never  has  ached  with  a  heart.” 

Swinburne. 

YOU’VE  no  business  to  chuck  like  this  at  the 
last  minute;  it’s  beastly  to  the  Caulfields 
and  to  me.  As  for  your  story  about  Houns¬ 
low,  it’s  a  pack  of  lies — rotten  ones  at  that.” 

Mrs  Craven’s  voice  rang*  shrilly  and  Jim,  standing 
in  her  luxurious  drawing-room,  looked  at  her  as  she 
sat  before  him  in  the  shaded  light  of  the  pink  cur¬ 
tains  that  cast  a  becoming  glow  on  her  ripe  beauty. 
With  his  usual  indolence  of  attitude,  Jim  leant  a- 
gainst  the  mantelpiece  and  watched  her  disparag¬ 
ingly,  as  a  man  only  watches  a  woman  when  he  has 
ceased  to  love  her.  For  the  first  time  he  was  study¬ 
ing  the  meretricious  nature  of  her  beauty ;  the  dyed 
glory  of  her  golden-brown  hair,  the  rouge  and  pearl 
powder  on  her  cheeks,  the  crimson  of  the  lip  salve 
that  tinted  the  straight  lines  of  her  rather  wide, 
cruel  mouth.  For  the  first  time  he  saw  that  in  a 
few  years  her  figure  with  its  finely  curved  bust 
would  degenerate  to  bulkiness,  her  blue  eyes,  too 
had  a  distinct  cast  in  them  as  they  met  his  inimic- 
ally.  Her  voice  struck  him  as  metallic,  her  laugh 
as  vindictive,  and  ,she  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise 
the  fury  of  temper  that  betrayed  itself  in  words  and 
attitude  as  ,she  leant  back  among  the  piled  up  sofa 
cushions.  Hitherto  he  had  noticed  none  of  these 
defects  of  body  and  temperament.  He  had  compared 
her  to  some  gorgeous  orchid  or  tropical  flower.  To- 
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day  she  appeared  to  him  like  a  sea  anemone,  beauti¬ 
ful  but  rapacious,  its  tentacles  waving  in  their  search 
for  prey  on  which  to  batten. 

“I  suppose  you  are  satisfied  now  that  you've  upset 
the  party  and  spoilt  my  fun  ?"  she  said  finally. 

She  was  sitting  with  one  leg  crossed  over  the 
other,  displaying  a  great  deal  of  frothy  lace  and  silk 
petticoat,  and  a  neat  shoe  balanced  on  the  tip  of  her 
foot.  She  punctuated  her  last  remark  by  flicking 
off  the  shoe  that  skimmed  with  absurd  gyrations 
across  the  parquet  floor  and  came  to  a  standstill  at 
his  feet.  “Have  you  any  explanation  to  offer?" 

He  looked  at  the  shoe  but  took  no  further  notice  of 
it,  and  she,  sobered  for  a  moment  by  his  indifferent 
manner,  fell  silent.  After  all,  was  it  worth  making 
a  scene  over  this  defection?  She  could  not  afford 
to  lose  him  at  present;  and  moreover  she  was  fond 
of  him  in  her  selfish,  passionate  fashion ;  for  he  was 
a  delightful  lover — or  he  had  been  till  now — always 
ready  to  grant  anything  she  demanded ;  to  obey  her 
slightest  behest.  Certainly  he  had  jibbed  once  or 
twice  lately  when  she  had  been  more  than  usually 
exacting,  and  she  had  considered  the  advisability 
of  walking  more  circumspectly  where  her  financial 
demands  were  concerned.  This  morning, '  however, 
exasperated  by  his  sudden  refusal  to  accompany  her 
to  dinner  at  the  Ritz  to  which  they  had  been  pledged 
by  some  of  her  boon  companions,  she  lost  her  tem¬ 
per,  casting  caution  to  the  winds,  and  regretted  it 
now  that  repentance  came  too  late.  After  a  marked 
pause,  during  which  fear  crept  over  her,  he  said  with 
a  firmness  of  tone  which  she  knew  of  old  it  was 
useless  to  combat: 

“I’m  not  coming  on  Thursday,  and  I'm  going  to 
Hounslow  this  afternoon." 

She  snapped  back  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
join  the  party  without  a  man.  Jim  frowned.  He 
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hated  these  tantrums  to  which  ,she  had  so  persistent¬ 
ly  treated  him  of  late,  that  their  position  had  almost 
begun  to  .suggest  the  fetters  of  marriage  rather  than 
the  silken  bonds  of  passion  which  had  hitherto  unit¬ 
ed  them.  He  had  resented  her  attitude  several 
times,  and  this  morning,  with  his  feelings  in  a  state 
of  upheaval  after  the  previous  day’s  interview  with 
Southminster,  he  detested  both  it  and  his  own  posi¬ 
tion.  He  had  come  really  with  the  intention  of 
breaking  his  bondage,  for  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
he  had  fled  from  Greyford  to  avoid  a  further  meet¬ 
ing  with  his  cousin,  he  had  resolved  that  the  first 
fruits  of  his  repentance  should  be  the  renouncing 
of  this  woman  whom  he  held  responsible  for  all  his 
misdeeds.  It  was  Crs.  Craven  who  had  dragged  him — 
so  he  termed  it  now,  though  he  had  gone  willingly 
enough — into  the  racing  set.  It  was  Mrs.  Craven, 
who  had  beguiled  him  with  her  beauty  and  fascina¬ 
tion.  It  was  Mrs.  Craven  who  had  wheedled  him 
into  giving  her  diamonds,  paying  her  bills,  treating 
her  to  dinners  at  expensive  restaurants  and  all  the 
thousand  and  one  items  which  had  helped  to  pile  up 
that  mountain  of  debts  on  which  Southminster’s 
hand  had  rested  when  Jim  saw  it  and  thought  of  all 
that  its  sc&rs  told.  She  had  been  his  evil  genius 
throughout,  and  it  was  on  her  shoulders  that  he 
rested  the  onus  of  the  lie  he  had  spoken,  the  perjury 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Expiation  demanded 
that  she  should  be  the  first  of  his  cargo  of  pleasant 
sins  to  be  jettisoned.  His  logic  pointed  to  that  when, 
crushed  and  abashed  he  had  steamed  through  the 
calm  beauties  of  East  Anglia  towards  the  veiled  blue 
sky  that  overshadowed  the  bulk  of  London’s  roofs. 
Yesterday  he  had  jumped,  with  the  mental  rapidity 
which  characterised  him,  from  the  Alpha  of  inten¬ 
tions  to  the  Omega  of  fulfilled  expiation,  oblivious  of 
the  difficulties  which  lay  between  the  two.  Now  he 
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found  himself  confronted  by  the  angry  woman  whose 
powers  of  language  would  not  have  been  disdained 
by  radical  ministers  on  election  platforms  or  a  Bill¬ 
ingsgate  fish-wife  in  an  interchange  of  conjugal 
amenities,  and  he  was  veering  towards  caution.  He 
renounced  his  original  intention  of  closing  his  liaison 
in  a  flow  of  righteous  speeches,  ,so  he  waited  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  see  what  line  she  would  follow,  and  as  the 
silence  became  awkward,  he  said  at  last  : 

“I  see  no  reason  to  come  with  you,  especially  as 
the  Caulfields  are  really  the  limit  in  some  things.” 

“Which  means  that  the  Hermit  Crab  has  been 
reading  you  the  ten  commandments!  I  know  your 
weakness  where  that  tiresome  man  is  concerned.  He 
can  turn  you  round  his  little  finder;  persuade  you 
that  white’s  black  and  black  white;  and  now  he’s 
pulled  a  sanctimonious  face  and  said  it  was  a  shock¬ 
ing  thing  for  poor  Kitty  to  divorce  Eddie  Hoste  so 
that  he  might  marry  Mary  Caulfield  while  she 
married  George  Caulfield!”  Hilda  laughed  shrilly, 
then  added,  “Good  Lord,  wasn’t  it  much  better  to 
sort  themselves  out  right  than  to  go  on  in  a  cat  and 
dog  existence?  But  I  suppose  virtuous  frumps  like 
the  Crab  think  you  should  lead  a  hell-upon-earth  life 
rather  than  fix  yourself  up  comfortably  with  a 
couple  of  undefended  divorces.  Bah!  that  sort  of 
sentimentality  makes  me  sick.” 

“David  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  doesn’t 
know  them,  and  he  wouldn’t  care  about  them  or  their 
morals  if  he  did.  You  can  leave  him  alone  and  not 
drag  his  name  into  the  business,”  Jim  snarled 
savagely.  He  hated  her  at  that  moment  for  her 
sneering  reference  to  Southminster. 

She  answered  him  with  .a  mocking  laugh  and  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  but  he  resumed  in  a  dogged 
tone: 

“I’m  going  now/’ 
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“Going  now?” 

“Yes.”5 

“Why  now?” 

“Because  I  wish  it  to  be  now.” 

“Pouf!  what  rot!  One  would  think  you  were  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Command- 
er-in-Chief,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  .some 
old  stodger  of  the  sort,  from  the  pomposity  of  your 
‘because  1  wish  it  to  be  now.’  What  on  earth  has 
happened  since  you  went  away  that  you  have  become 
such  an  ass?”  Her  soulless  laugh  terminated  the 
sentence  as  .she  flung  a  cigarette  end  into  the  grate. 
“I  want  my  shoe,”  she  said  abruptly,  pointing  with 
her  stockinged  foot  to  where  the  absurd  little  shoe 
lay  before  him.  He  looked  at  it,  then  at  her,  and 
hesitated,  his  head  up,  his  chin  .stuck  out.  “I  want 
my  shoe,”  she  repeated,  an  ominous  frown  gathering 
on  her  forehead.  He  stooped  and  picked  it  up, 
though  he  hated  being  made  a  fool  of  and  being 
ordered  about  as  though  he  were  a  dog.  “Put  it 
on,”  .she  commanded,  and  held  out  her  foot.  Again 
he  obeyed,  and  a  vicious  light  gleamed  in  her  eyes 
as  with  a  sharp  movement  she  kicked  him  lightly 
under  the  chin.  “There,  Pomposo,  take  that  for 
your  pains,  and  don’t  look  as  though  you  were  the 
Almighty  on  the  Judgment  Day.” 

Driven  to  exasperation,  she  had  succumbed  to  the 
temptation,  which  often  assails  an  angry  woman,  to 
descend  to  violence.  Quick  to  see  her  mistake,  she 
spoke  in  her  most  coaxing  tone:  “I’m  sorry.” 
Catching  his  hand,  she  held  it  in  hers,  drawing  him 
towards  her  as  she  spoke.  “What’s  the  matter, 
darling?  Have  I  done  anything  to  vex  you?  Have 
I  said  anything  amiss?  You’re  not  a  bit  your  own 
dear  self;  tell  me  what’,s  gone  wrong?” 

He  freed  his  hand  and  returned  to  his  former 
place  against  the  mantelpiece.  Her  appeal,  the  look 
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in  her  eyes,  the  touch  of  her  clinging  hands  had 
shaken  him;  the  anemone’s  tentacles  were  waving 
to  some  purpose !  “It’s  nothing  to  do  with  you,”  he 
said  sullenly,  and  for  a  second  they  faced  one  an¬ 
other. 

“The  Hermit  Crab  has  refused  to  pay  your  debts!” 
she  cried,  sitting  bolt  upright  with  sudden  and  sur¬ 
prising  energy.  “Just  like  him,  the  cad!” 

She  had  small  use  for  a  penniless  lover,  and  if 
Southminster  cut  off  supplies  that  would  be  Jim’s 
position.  Of  late  she  knew  he  had  been  less  lavish 
with  his  gifts,  less  inclined  to  take  her  to  theatres 
and  give  her  tete-a-tete  dinners,  less  complaisant 
over  bills,  than  in  the  earlier  days  of  their  friend¬ 
ship;  and  now,  if  as  she  suspected,  his  cousin  had 
refused  help  she  saw  the  end  of  an  enchanting  inter¬ 
lude.  It  distressed  her  the  more  because  what  little 
heart  she  possessed  had  really  been  stirred  by  Jim. 
“So  that’s  it!  The  Hermit  Crab  has  preached  but 
not  paid,  and,  man-like,  you  visit  it  on  me.” 

“David  hasn’t  refused  to  pay,”  he  retorted  curtly, 
and  Hilda,  leaning  back  in  her  nest  of  cushions, 
smiled.  She  had  learnt  something  definite,  some¬ 
thing  that  was  worth  knowing. 

“Did  he  shell  out  all  right?”  she  asked  more 
calmly  as  she  helped  herself  to  another  cigarette. 
“How  many  hundredweight  of  dreary  morals  did  he 
add  to  every  pennyworth  of  money?  Was  it  dull  or 
funny  ?” 

She  lit  a  cigarette,  threw  up  her  feet  on  the  sofa 
and  established  herself  more  comfortably  among  the 
cushions,  and  as  she  moved  the  strong  scent  she 
always  used  reached  Jim.  A  short  time  ago  its 
fragrance  had  meant  a  good  deal  to  him  as  the  es¬ 
sence  of  the  pretty  woman  who  had  bewitched  him. 
To-day  it  left  him  unmoved,  his  mind  was  full  of  oth¬ 
er  things ;  David’s  influence  was  paramount ;  never- 
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thelass,  he  moved  impatiently  *as  the  whiff  of  scent 
reached  him.  But  he  was  angry  at  her  mocking 
question,  for  there  was  a  sneer  against  Southminster 
in  her  tone,  and  he  hated  to  feel  that  it  was  thanks 
to  himself  she  had  been  so  falsely  enlightened  as  to 
cast  a  stone  at  his  cousin.  The  thought  made  him 
impatient,  and  he  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets 
as  he  said  curtly,  in  answer  to  her  question: 

“It  was  neither.” 

She  gave  an  imperceptible  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 
“Dear,  oh  dear,  as  bad  as  all  that !  But  if  it  Wasn't 
funny  or  dull,  what  on  earth  was  it?” 

“Infernally  sad,”  he  retorted,  and  turning  his  back 
on  her,  fidgeted  with  the  little  Dresden  china  figures 
on  the  mantelpiece.  She  shot  him  an  enquiring  look, 
but  his  shoulders,  ill-humouredly  hunched  up,  told 
her  nothing,  and  she  hated  him. 

“If  he's  paid  up,  I  don't  see  why  you're  making  a 
fuss.  1  shouldn't  go  about  with  the  mute-at-a-fun- 
eral  face  and  say  it  was  ‘infernally  sad'  if  I  had  just 
squeezed  a  nice  fat  cheque  out  of  a  rich  cousin.” 

He  made  no  reply.  It  savoured  of  desecration  to 
talk  with  this  woman  who  could  never  appreciate 
Southminster;  never  realise  the  depth  to  which  he 
himself  had  been  stirred.  He  was  determined  to 
answer  no  more  questions.  Then  he  heard  her  say, 
in  rather  a  sharp  voice: 

“I  hope  you  talked  a  lot,  it's  much  the  best  plan 
with  people  of  that  sort.  They  like  one  to  promise 
all  kinds  of  things,  and  I  really  believe  they  imagine 
one  means  to  do  them.  I  know  with  Henry,  if  he 
ever  pitches  into  me,  I  always  do  that.  It  takes  up 
the  time,  and  when  I've  finished  he's  so  sick  of  list¬ 
ening — which  is  a  thing  nobody  can  do  well — that 
he  would  agree  to  anything,  and  there  I  am,  safe 
till  next  time.  What  did  you  say  to  the  Crab?” 

“Nothing.” 
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“Fool,”  she  snapped.  “Why,  if  I  had  been  in 
your  shoes,  I  would  have  made  the  best  of  .such  an 
opportunity.  It’s  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  one 
really  holds  the  centre  of  the  stage.”  She  paused, 
looked  at  him ;  then  her  mind  reverted  to  Thursday 
night.  “I  suppose  instead  of  playing  the  game  prop¬ 
erly,  you  thought  you  would  treat  Thursday's  party 
as  the  hair  shirt, of  your  repentance?  Anyhow  I 
expect  you’ll  chuck  the  shirt  next  week  and  come  to 
the  Savoy?” 

“I  shan’t  be  in  London.” 

“Indeed,  indeed,  Repentance  oft  before 
I  swore — but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore  ?” 

she  quoted. 

“I’m  sober  enough,”  he  retorted  curtly. 

“Don’t  be  an  ass.  There’s  plenty  of  time  for  such 
a  mournful  thing  as  repentance  when  one’s  old.  I 
daresay  I  shall  take  a  turn  at  it  when  the  wine  in  the 
cup  has  run  dry ;  but  not  a  day  before,  catch  me  being 
such  a  fool.  When  that  time  comes  you’ll  see  me  a 
nun  going  to  confession.  I  think  a  nun’s  head-dress 
would  be  quite  becoming ;  it  shows  the  outline  of  the 
face  so  nicely,  and  if  I  get  at  all  fat,  the  straight  up 
and  down  sort  of  habit  will  hide  it.”  She  tilted  her 
head  on  one  side  and  looked  at  him  with  a  mischiev¬ 
ous  glance.  “By  the  way,  have  you  fixed  up  with 
St.  Southminster  about  inviting  us  for  a  shoot?  I 
hope  you  haven’t  forgotten  that  promise  also.” 

She  meant  to  let  him  off  nothing,  and  he  cursed 
himself  for  having  in  an  hour  of  infatuation  promis¬ 
ed  to  secure  her  an  invitation  to  Greyford.  Seeing 
no  other  way  of  escape,  he  said  she  would  find  it 
dull.  “You  would  be  bored  to  death  with  my  aunt, 
she  is  given  up  to  good  works.” 

“And  I  to  evil  ones  !  Is  that  what  you  mean  to 
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imply,  eh?”  She  shot  him  an  inimical  look  before 
she  added :  “I  know  which  you  prefer  when  you  have 
the  courage  of  your  opinions.  Your  aunt's  good 
works  suggest  tepid  Bovril  and  woolly  shawls,  while 
mine  are  like  a  delicious  whiff  of  scent  when  you 
pass  Rimmel's  shop.” 

Having  decided  that  she  wanted  to  see  South- 
minster  and  Greyford,  she  would  accept  no  excuses, 
so  she  added  that  she  would  risk  being  bored  be¬ 
cause  Henry  would  like  to  visit  the  place  which  con¬ 
tained  famous  pictures  and  art  treasures. 

Jim's  refusal  to  fulfil  an  old  promise  pointed  yet 
more  definitely  to  the  cooling  of  his  ardour,  and 
seeing  her  failure  to  move  him  either  by  mockery  or 
sneers,  she  turned  as  a  final  refuge  to  appeal.  After 
a  sigh,  she  said  reproachfully:  “It's  hard  to  be 
treated  as  you  have  treated  me  to-day.” 

He  turned  towards  her.  “What  do  you  mean?” 

“You  haven't  been  kind  or  nice  to  me  ever  since 
you  set  foot  in  the  room,  and  I've  got  my  feelings, 
Jim,  though  you  seem  to  forget  that  fact.” 

He  looked  at  her,  and  catching  the  glitter  of  tears 
under  her  blackened  lashes,  the  sight  disconcerted 
him.  There  was  no  denying  her  beauty  and  sensual 
seduction  as  she  lay  back  in  the  soft  green  cushions 
that  accentuated  her  air  of  a  tropical  flower  nestling 
among  its  leaves,  and  he  was  moved  by  it  all. 

“Don't  talk  nonsense,”  he  retorted  harshly  as  he 
felt  himself  wavering  in  his  resolve  to  break  with 
her.  “Like  all  women,  you  imagine  a  heap  of  rub¬ 
bish.  A  man  isn't  always  in  the  mood  to  laugh  and 
chaff,  or  fly  round  London  and  amuse  himself.” 

“It  wasn't  a  question  of  those  things,”  she  said  in 
a  choked  voice.  “Women  don't  always  want  amuse¬ 
ment,  but  they  can't  do  without  love.”  She  turned 
her  face  from  him.  “Love  means  everything  to  a 
woman.  Tenderness  is  her  meat  and  drink,  and  to- 
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day  you  haven’t  been  tender  to  me.”  She  paused, 
swallowed  a  sob,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  handker¬ 
chief. 

He  was  at  a  loss  for  anything  to  say,  till  she  saved 
him  the  necessity  of  speech  by  resuming  in  a 
strangled  voice: 

“I  don’t  believe  you  love  me  at  all,  and  it’s  abomin¬ 
ably  cruel  when  you  know  I  have  sacrificed  so  much 
for  you — risked  so  much.” 

He  shrank  under  the  reproach  which  lay  in  the 
last  part  of  her  .sentence,  and  forgot  he  was  not  the 
first,  nor  in  all  probability  the  last,  to  whom  Hilda 
Craven  was  ready  to  grant  the  favours  she  now  rated 
highly.  He  fidgeted  with  his  moustache,  and  she, 
anxious  to  see  the  course  of  his  emotions,  emerged 
from  the  handkerchief.  She  knew,  as  she  looked  up 
at  him,  that  he  was  wavering;  that  he  wanted  to 
take  her  in  his  arms,  kiss  and  console  her  as  he  had 
done  on  more  than  one  previous  occasion  when  any 
quarrels  had  arisen,  so  she  turned  to  him,  the  soft¬ 
ening  mist  of  tears  in  her  eyes,  the  quiver  of  appeal 
on  her  lips.  He  forgot  the  sea-anemone  simile— 
though  the  tentacles  were  waving  wildly  towards 
him,  and  his  heart  softened  at  her  appeal.  But  his 
resolutions  held  firm. 

“Don’t  talk  nonsense,”  he  said  rather  half¬ 
heartedly,  but  the  words  were  accompanied  by  his 
most  charming  smile.  “Why  do  you  get  such  foolish 
ideas  into  your  head  ?” 

He  was  the  more  disposed  to  talk  pleasantly  be¬ 
cause  the  striking  of  the  clock  had  warned  him  that 
to  catch  the  train  he  must  go  at  once,  and  since  there 
was  no  time  left  for  that  breaking  of  bondage  on 
which  he  had  previously  been  determined,  it  seem¬ 
ed  needless  to  hurt  her  by  harsh  words.  After  all, 
more  was  done  by  kindness  than  brutality,  by  subtle¬ 
ty  than  force.  A  judicious  absence  from  London,  a 
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persistent  refusal  of  her  suggestions  for  future 
meetings,  seemed  to  him  now  an  advisable  plan  since 
he  would  break  his  fetters  more  easily  and  pleasant¬ 
ly  for  them  both  than  if  he  engineered  a  scene  with 
floods  of  tears  and  loud  recriminations.  Peace  at 
any  price  was  always  his  aim. 

Meanwhile  the  familiar  smile  encouraged  her. 
Tenderness  stole  into  her  hard  eyes,  her  lips  trembl¬ 
ed  with  genuine  emotion.  “You  haven't  kissed  me 
since  you  came  back.  Why  are  you  so  unkind?" 

He  hesitated,  still  seeking  to  resist  the  wiles 
spread  forth  for  his  entanglement.  But  the  tentacles 
had  caught  him  this  time.  She  Was  compelling  and 
alluring  at  that  moment. 

“Am  I  nothing  to  you,  Jim?"  Her  voice  was  low, 
quivering  with  emotion. 

His  will  broke,  and  stooping  he  kissed  her,  though 
even  as  his  lips  met  hers  the  wish  to  do  so  died  with¬ 
in  him  and  he  tried  to  draw  back.  But  she  flung 
her  arms  round  his  neck,  holding  him  with  a  little 
cry  of  delight.  For  the  moment  she  loved  him 
passionately,  and  entirely  for  himself,  not  for  the 
things  he  could  give  her.  As  he  felt  her  quickened 
breathing,  .smelt  the  familiar  perfume  that  was  rap¬ 
idly  enveloping  him  with  its  sensuous  power,  he 
shivered,  for  the  old  spell  was  tightening  on  his 
senses,  clutching  at  his  heart  and  possessing  him  in 
a  dangerous  manner. 

“Don't  stop  loving  me,  Jim,  for  it  would  break 
my  heart  to  lose  you.  There's  nobody  I  love  in  the 
world  as  I  love  you;  for  God’s  .sake  don't  leave  me 
desolate,  because  without  you  I  should  have  nothing 
left.  I  love  you  so  dearly,  Jim,  don't  desert  me  be¬ 
cause  Southminster  wants  to  part  us.  Why  should 
he  regulate  your  life  ?  Why  should  he  want  to  spoil 
our  happiness?  Except  that  he's  jealous  because 
you're  a  strong,  splendid  man,  and  he's  of  no  account 
to  anybody." 
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He  wrenched  himself  fiercely  from  her  hands. 

“I  couldn’t  do  without  you,  Jim,”  she  pleaded. 
But  his  back  was  turned  to  her,  and  when  he  faced 
her  she  met  the  sullenness  she  had  sought  to  dispel. 
His  voice  was  cold  in  its  tone. 

“Let’s  drop  this  .sort  of  nonsense,  Hilda,  I’m  sick 
of  it.” 

He  looked  at  himself  in  the  glass  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece,  straightened  his  tie,  pulled  his  coat  down 
sharply,  and  saying  he  would  perhaps  .see  her  next 
time  he  was  in  London,  departed  without  more  ado. 

Once  in  the  street,  he  was  conscious  that  he  had 
failed  to  break  his  fetters.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
they  had  wrangled  and  he  had  omitted  to  kiss  Hilda 
till  she  had  claimed  it  as  her  right,  there  had  been 
little  to  distinguish  their  present  meeting  from  a 
score  of  others,  and  so,  despite  his  brave  resolutions 
of  the  previous  night,  the  unpleasant  task  still  lay 
before  him,  and  his  spirits  were  at  low  ebb  till  a 
bright  idea  struck  him.  Post  haste  he  went  to 
Solomon’s,  the  florist’s  and  told  the  assistant  that 
in  future  the  daily  bouquet  of  malmaisons,  sent  at 
his  expense  to  Mrs.  Craven,  could  be  discontinued. 

Here  at  least  was  a  tangible  result  of  his  resolves ! 
He  was  so  gay,  so  elated  with  the  performance  of 
this  meritorious  action,  that  by  the  time  he  reached 
Hounslow  he  almost  persuaded  himself  that  he  had 
definitely  broken  with  Hilda. 
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“But  how  carve  way  ’i  the  life  that  lies  before, 
If  bent  on  groaning  ever  for  the  past?  ” 

Browning. 


SOUTHM1NSTER  was  relieved  when  at  dinner 
time  on  the  day  of  the  stormy  interview  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Jim,  Lucy  announced  with 
a  woebegone  countenance  that  the  young  man  had 
been  recalled  to  Hounslow.  She  moaned  over  his 
departure  and  David  found  her  firmly  imbued  with 
the  belief  that  either  a  war  had  broken  out  or  that 
Jim  was  about  to  receive  some  important  post,  for 
her  conversation  consisted  chiefly  of  “wondering” 
which  of  the  two  subjects  could  have  caused  his 
abrupt  departure.  Southminster  was  silent;  con¬ 
tent  to  let  her  ramble  on  while  he  remained  plunged 
in  his  own  thoughts,  and  filled  with  half  kindly, 
half  contemptuous  feelings  towards  Jim.  It  was  a 
relief  to  know  they  need  not  face  one  another 
for  the  present ;  yet  at  the  same  time  he  was  scorn¬ 
ful  of  the  cowardice — for  he  knew  it  was  nothing 
else — which  had  dictated  the  flight  from  Greyford. 

Silence  followed  the  flight,  save  for  a  signed  and 
formal  promise  to  contract  no  further  debts  which 
Captain  Everest  sent  his  cousin  from  Hounslow. 
There  was  no  word  of  repentance,  no  promise  of 
amendment,  no  protest  of  friendliness  with  it.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  sheet  of  paper  with  the  curt  state¬ 
ment  that  Southminster  had  desired,  and  which  he 
put  away  in  a  drawer  of  his  writing  table  with 
sense  of  disappointment.  And  yet  he  should  have 
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known  by  now  that  Jim’s  profuse  promises  were  as 
a  rule  of  no  account,  pleasant  though  they  might  be 
to  hear  and  receive;  he  might  therefore  have  com¬ 
forted  himself  with  the  hope  that  this  cold  message 
would  be  more  effectual  than  effusiveness.  Still 
the  sense  of  disappointment,-  the  check  to  his  af¬ 
fection  remained  to  sting  him  as  the  June  days 
glided  by. 

Southminster’s  thoughts  were  busy  enough  at 
that  time,  and  he  paid  little  heed  to  Lucy’s  chatter 
concerning  the  new  curate  at  Warborough  Staithe — 
for  whom  ,she  had  conceived  a  violent  affection — or 
the  bazaar  whose  committee  meetings  afforded  her 
an  absorbing  interest.  The  curate  question  faintly 
amused  when  it  did  not  irritate  him:  the  bazaar 
left  trim  unmoved  save  when  he  found  the  house 
littered  with  an  army  of  partially  dressed  dolls,  and 
he  .suggested,  rather  sharply,  that  the  Silk  Drawing¬ 
room,  which  was  Lucy’s  own  abode,  offered  ample 
space  for  housing  these  creatures  who  impeded  his 
slow  progress  through  the  Stone  Hall,  or  lurked — a 
veritable  armoury  of  pins  and  needles — in  the  corners 
of  the  Salon’s  great  Italian  sofas.  She  apologised; 
murmuring  that  it  was  such  a  good  cause,  but 
Southminster  retorted  that  he  considered  no  cause 
good  enough  to  warrant  his  sitting  down  on  a  pin¬ 
cushion.  So  with  a  sigh  Lucy  swept  the  offending 
dolls  into  the  Silk  Drawing-room,  where  they  lay  in 
forlorn  looking  heaps  till  Squib,  her  maid,  found 
time  to  dress  them  decently.  But  these  minor  in¬ 
cidents  were  of  no  account  to  the  master  of  Grey- 
ford,  suffering  as  he  was  under  a  sense  of  humilia¬ 
tion,  for  not  only  had  Jim’s  ill-chosen  words  con¬ 
cerning  his  cousin’s  attitude  towards  the  question 
of  women  in  a  man’s  life  stung  Southminster  at  the 
moment,  but  they  had  rankled  as  a  reminder  that 
he  had  so  completely  cut  himself  adrift  from  his  fel- 
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lows  that  they  could  regard  him  as  blind  to  the 
most  obvious  matters  of  life.  The  thought  led  him 
to  review  his  attitude  again,  as  he  had  been  reviewing 
it  of  late  clo,sely,  critically,  and  he  felt  ashamed.  It 
also  began  to  dawn  upon  him  that  he  was  guilty  of 
vanity  in  hiding  himself  at  Greyford.  He  mocked 
$t  Jim's  vanity,  hating  it  as  every  strong  man  hates 
and  despises  it  in  his  fellows;  and  yet  all  the  time 
it  had  lurked  within  himself  under  another  guise! 
The  revelation  was  a  blow  to  his  pride,  and  to  Lucy's 
blank  amazement  he  .suddenly  suggested  inviting 
members  of  the  bazaar  committee  to  lunch  at  Grey¬ 
ford  on  the  days  when  they  assembled  in  his  house 
for  business.  Not  only  did  he  invite  them,  but  he 
entertained  them  with  the  charm  that  had  made  him 
universally  popular  in  days  gone  by.  Lucy's  excite¬ 
ment  was  so  unbounded  that  she  told  it  in  the  Gath 
of  her  neighbours'  houses  and  published  it  in  the 
Askelon  of  Yorbury,  while  to  the  Canon  and  Miss 
Agatha  she  cried  jubilantly  that  at  last  the  dear  boy 
was  taking  his  proper  place  in  the  county  as  she  had 
always  urged  him  to  do. 

But  these  things  were  accomplished  at  vast  cost 
to  himself,  with  much  setting  of  teeth  and  grim  re¬ 
solve  of  which  she  was  ignorant,  though  Miss 
Agatha,  watching  in  silence,  saw  the  pain  and  effort 
of  it  all ;  and  though  she  kept  silence,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  encouraging  him  by  chance  words  or 
smiles  of  approval ;  while  to  the  Canon  she  confessed 
that  she  would  now  do  all  in  her  power  to  urge  him 
forward.  So  peace  and  content  reigned  at  Greyford 
to  all  outward  .seeming,  when  after  one  of  the  small 
luncheon  parties  Miss  Agatha,  Lucy  and  David,  hav¬ 
ing  watched  their  guests  depart,  sat  on  peacefully 
under  the  colonnade.  “The  Cross,"  who  had  been  a- 
mong  the  guests,  was  responsible — unconsciously 
enough  on  her  own  part — for  a  long  argument  on  the 
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sense  of  humour  which  took  place  between  aunt  and 
nephew,  while  Lucy,  working  at  a  big  crimson  wool 
shawl,  listened  to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  around  her.  She  was  bewildered  by  it  all.  Why 
should  Southminster  ask  what  constituted  a  sense 
of  humour?  Why  should  Miss  Agatha  answer  that 
it  was  indescribable,  or  Southminster  say  there  were 
varying  kinds  ?  You  had  or  you  had  not  a  sense 
of  humour,  Lucy  thought ;  thank  goodness,  she  had. 
She  smiled  complacently  to  herself  as  she  watched 
Cynthia  pursuing  her  own  curly  tail  on  the  smooth¬ 
ly  shaven  lawn,  and  remembered  how  funny  Dan 
looked  balancing  a  piece  of  biscuit  on  his  nose. 
Those  things  were  humorous,  so  she  laughed  at  them 
- — ergo,  she  had  a  sense  of  humour!  It  was  simpli¬ 
city  itself.  Finally  she  heard  Southminster  say  that 
humour  was  as  impossible  of  definition  as  Pilate's 
question  had  been  impossible  of  a  satisfactory  reply, 
and  at  a  familiar  name  she  dashed  into  the  con¬ 
versation  asking  what  Pilate  had  said.  Southminster 
quoted  the  famous  words,  “What  is  truth?" 

“Oh,  but  that's  quite  simple.  Truth’s  truth,  just 
saying  what's  true,  isn't  it?"  Her  remark  effectu¬ 
ally  brought  the  conversation  to  an  end  so  far  as 
Southminster  and  his  aunt  were  concerned;  and 
Lucy,  busily  unwinding  her  wool  from  its  tangled 
position  round  the  leg  of  her  chair,  continued  serene¬ 
ly:  “Talking  of  the  Bible  reminds  me  that  Mr. 
Cooper  is  dining  to-night,  so  don't  forget  to  ask  him 
to  say  grace,  dearie,  will  you?  You  forgot  it  last 
time,  and  I  think  he  was  rather  hurt." 

“I  left  it  to  you.  That's  part  of  the  social  side  of 
life  which  belongs  to  your  sex." 

“I  don't  call  saying  grace  social,  do  you,  Aggy? 
It’s  a  question  of  religion."  She  turned  to  Miss 
Agatha,  but  Southminster  answered: 

“It  ranks  with  leaving  cards  after  a  party  and 
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other  shibboleths  of  that  kind.  You  never  say  grace 
when  we  are  alone,  but  you  pretend  we  do  when  the 
parson  comes,  so  it’s  a  fraudulent  affair  like  most 
social  amenities.”  His  eyes  were  mischievous,  he 
loved  to  scandalise  her. 

“You  really  mustn’t  say  .such  things,  they’re  so 
dreadfully  irreverent,”  she  exclaimed,  and  glanced 
at  Miss  Agatha  for  help.  But  none  was  forthcom¬ 
ing,  for  the  old  spinster  was  apparently  absorbed  in 
the  distant  view  of  the  marsh  already  patched  with 
the  earlier  blooms  of  thrift.  Seeing  herself  unsup¬ 
ported,  Lucy  returned  to  the  topic  of  the  curate, 
saying  he  was  coming  up  that  evening  to  discuss 
bazaar  questions  and  that  she  hoped  Southminster 
would  not  mind  if  she  took  him  away  after  dinner  to 
the  Silk  Drawing-room.  “It’s  easier  to  talk  two  than 
three,”  she  added,  “and  besides  perhaps  bazaar 
things  might  bore  you.” 

“It’s  conceivable,”  he  answered  drily  as  his  step¬ 
mother,  having  collected  her  armful  of  crochet,  rose 
to  depart;  then  she  added,  with  the  coyness  of 
eighteen,  which  she  had  never  outgrown: 

“I  only  thought  I  would  explain  so  that  you 
shouldn’t  think  it  odd,  dearie.” 

“1  never  think  you  odd,  my  dear  Lucy ;  and  I  shall 
have  no  qualms  to-night  that  your  tete-a-tete  with 
Cooper  will  imply  a  permanency  in  that  direction.” 

She  blushed,  murmured  something  inaudible,  and 
as  Southminster  watched  her  depart  he  turned  to 
his  aunt,  “What’s  the  betting  she  marries  Cooper?” 
he  asked. 

“She  couldn’t  be  such  a  fool.” 

“Haven’t  you  realised  that  my  worthy  step-parent 
is  the  unknown  quantity  in  matters  of  folly  ?  I’ll 
bet  you  a  fiver  to  a  farthing  she  will  at  least 
get  engaged  to  him  though  she’s  six-and-twenty 
years  his  senior.” 
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Miss  Agatha  refused  to  take  his  offer,  though  he 
assured  her  it  was  sporting  enough  for  anybody. 

“Meanwhile,  what  about  yourself  in  the  matri¬ 
monial  stakes  ?”  she  asked.  He  stared  at  her  blank¬ 
ly,  then  regardless  of  grammar,  cried: 

“Me!  Why,  you’re  mad,  Aunt  Aggy!” 

“Or  far-sighted,”  she  retorted.  “You  had  better 
watch  “The  Cross” ;  she  has  been  setting  her  cap  at 
you  lately,  not  for  yourself — the  Canon  having  a  good 
life — but  for  Joan.” 

“Joan!  Poor  little  thing.”  He  laughed,  then 
stopped  abruptly,  his  face  hardening  in  its  expres¬ 
sion.  “Good  heavens,  to  think  a  mother  could  wish 
to  sacrifice  a  bright,  cheerful  little  creature  like 
that  to  me!  It’s  pretty  horrible.” 

Miss  Agatha  was  silent.  She  had  started  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  jest,  he  had  taken  it  up  in  earnest,  and  she 
regretted  having  mentioned  it,  as  she  saw  the  old 
causticity  of  mental  attitude  towards  himself  that 
she  hated.  A  moment  later  he  laughed  naturally 
enough. 

“Why,  the  best  of  it  is  that  Joan’s  engaged  al¬ 
ready,  only  the  old  cat  doesn’t  know  it!  I  suppose 
I’m  betraying  confidences  in  letting  you  into  the  - 
great  secret — confided  to  my  care — namely,  that 
Joan  is  in  love  with  a  budding  pillmonger  whom  she 
met  at  Cambridge !  So  you  see  I’m  quite  safe.  There 
won’t  be  much  of  the  ‘my  darling  Joanie’  to  which 
“The  Cross”  has  been  treating  me  lately  when  the 
truth  comes  out,  will  there  ?” 

“No,  indeed,  poor  child;  you  will  have  to  stand 
between  her  and  the  old  woman’s  wrath.” 

“And  get  in  a  few  side  hits  of  my  own.  It  wouldn’t 
be  a  bad  half  hour,”  he  said,  for  he  hated  Mrs.  And¬ 
erson  as  cordially  as  he  liked  the  Canon. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  Lucy  inaugurated  the 
most  astounding  revolution  in  the  life  at  Greyford, 
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for  her  enthusiasm  was  fired,  her  excitement  roused, 
her  kindliness  called  into  action  by  learning  from  a 
friend  in  London  that  the  daughter  of  one  of  her  old 
loves,  George  Fielding,  was  in  impoverished  circum¬ 
stances.  All  the  loves  of  her  youth,  all  the  palpitat¬ 
ing  hours  spent  with  her  cousin,  the  said  George 
Fielding,  who  was  for  a  time  her  father’s  chaplain, 
revived  within  her  sentimental  soul  at  the  news,  and 
she  hastened  to  Southminster,  eager  to  enlist  his 
help  and  sympathy.  Necessity,  however,  forced  her 
to  wait  for  the  departure  of  Rogers,  the  agent,  who 
was  talking  over  some  business  matters  with  David, 
and  the  enforced  delay  only  added  to  Lucy’s  excite¬ 
ment,  so  that,  her  news  was  all  the  hotter,  the  more 
incoherent  and  bubbling  when  it  poured  from  her  in 
an  unstemmed  torrent.  Southminster  listened  in 
silence,  pulling  at  his  pipe  the  while.  When  she 
paused  to  recover  her  breath  and  also  give  to  him  the 
chance  of  speaking,  he  still  offered  no  comment  ;  so 
she  said  with  her  tinkling  laugh. 

“Isn’t  it  a  funny  coincidence  that  I  should  have 
dreamt  of  poor  George  only  last  night!” 

As  she  evidently  expected  some  remark,  David,  to 
whom  sentimentality  was  abhorrent,  suggested 
tersely  that  she  had  eaten  crab  souffle  at  dinner. 

“You’re  so  dreadfully  prosaic,  dearie.  Besides  crab 
souffle  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — it’s  coincidence,  a 
sort  of  what  d’you  call  it — presumption?  Some 
people  are  like  that,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  I’m  one 
of  them.” 

“You  certainly  have  'presumptions,’  but  as  a  rule 
they  spring  from  indigestion.” 

He  wanted  to  study  some  plans  that  Rogers  had 
left  on  the  garden  table  by  his  side,  but  Lucy,  blind 
to  everything  except  her  excitement,  rambled  on 
about  the  sadness  of  feeling  thaf;  poor  dear  George’s 
daughter  should  be  reduced  to  working  for  her  living. 
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“He  was  my  ideal  of  a  good  man  and  a  perfect  vicar. 
They  all  loved  him  in  Wiltshire.”  She  sighed,  shook 
her  head  dolefully,  and  added,  “His  child  as  a  clerk !‘ 
Just  think!” 

Southminster  looked  at  her,  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 
“The  result  of  the  clerical  aptitude  to  obey  the  letter 
but  not  the  .spirit  of  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Your 
cousin  took  no  thought  for  his  family's  morrow.  It’s 
a  common  failing  in  that  profession.” 

For  once  Lucy  failed  to  correct  him.  She  was  too 
much  absorbed  in  the  thought  of  George  Fielding's 
daughter  to  notice  anything  else,  and  she  babbled 
on,  saying  that  Mr.  Cooper  sometimes  reminded  her 
of  poor  dear  George.  “I  can’t  think  why,”  she  added, 
“for  Mr.  Cooper  is  dark  and  rather  silent,  and 
George  was  fair  and  full  of  talk.  But  there's  no  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  likenesses  one  sees  sometimes,  is 
there  ?” 

As  he  vouchsafed  no  answer,  she  asked  him  again 
what  .she  should  do  in  the  matter  of  Miss  Fielding. 

“I  don’t  see  that  you  can  do  anything,”  he  said 
at  last,  and  ostentatiously  unfolded  the  crackly 
paper.  But  Lucy  held  out  Lady  Arranford’s  letter. 

“Here's  Harriet’s  letter;  wouldn't  you  like  to  see 
it?” 

“Not  in  the  least;  I'm  rather  busy  just  now.” 

She  sighed.  “But  what  shall  I  do?  What  ought 
I  to  do  ?”  she  began  afresh  as  he  turned  to  the  plans. 

“I  don’t  .see  that  you  need  do  anything,”  he  re¬ 
peated.  “Next  time  you  are  London  ways  you 
might  drop  in  and  see  what  the  girl  is  like.” 

But  this  was  not  to  Lucy's  taste,  and  she  murmur¬ 
ed  that  since  she  and  “poor  dear  George”  had  been 
such  friends  in  the  past  it  seemed  heartless  to 
neglect  his  daughter  now. 

“You  can't  adopt  the  children  of  all  your  distant 
cousins,”  he  objected;  “and  if  you  start  looking 
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after  this  young  woman  you  will  have  to  go  on  doing 
so.  Perseverance  isn’t  one  of  your  strongest  points, 
my  dear  Lucy.”  She  had  taken  up  and  dropped  ,so 
many  things  and  people  that  he  was  loth  to  encour¬ 
age  a  fresh  departure. 

“I  wish  you  would  read  Harriet’s  letter,  dearie,” 
she  began  plaintively.  To  pacify  her  and  to  free  him¬ 
self  of  her  importunity,  he  said  that  he  would  do  so 
later  if  ,she  left  him  in  peace  now,  and  so  she  depart¬ 
ed  rather  inclined  to  think  him  heartless. 

It  was  not  until  the  afternoon  had  drawn  towards 
evening  that  any  remembrance  of  the  episode  flash¬ 
ed  across  Southminster’s  mind  as  he  ,sat  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  summer-house  near  to  part  of  a  series  of  little 
lakes  which  lying  at  different  levels’,  were  linked  by 
a  trickling  stream,  that  lost  itself  in  shrubberies 
where  bamboos  flourished  and  ruby-stemmed  dog¬ 
wood  lent  a  splash  of  warm  colour  to  the  dull  winter 
months. 

Peace  was  the  pervading  note  of  the  summer¬ 
house,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Southminster’s,  and  he  would  lie  on  a  long  cane 
chair,  a  pipe  between  his  lips,  a  book  on  his  knee, 
with  Dan  dozing  at  his  side,  and  it  was  here  that  this 
evening  he  bethought  him  of  Lucy’s  fluttering  agi¬ 
tations  about  “poor  dear  George,”  so  he  drew  the 
letter  from  his  pocket  and  read  it. 

Lady  Arranford  had,  it  seemed,  discovered  Miss 
Fielding  in  a  Servants’  Registry  Office,  where  she 
was  acting  as  clerk,  and  Miss  Fielding  apparently 
was  “poor  dear  George’s”  only  child ;  a  friendless 
young  woman  whom  Lady  Arranford — an  adept  at 
shirking  obligations — plainly  suggested  that  it  was 
Lucy’s  duty  as  her  cousin,  though  a  distant  one,  to 
cherish.  Southminster  resented  the  insinuation.  He 
would  have  no  hangers  on  of  Lucy’s  defunct  admir¬ 
ers  plaguing  him  at  Greyford.  He  was  on  the  point 
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of  putting  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  the  matter 
out  of  his  mind,  when  he  found  an  enclosure  from 
Miss  Fielding  to  Lady  Arranford.  His  lips  twitched 
with  amusement  as  he  read  the  letter,  for  it  was  full 
of  a  cynical  mockery  at  herself  and  her  artistic  am¬ 
bitions  in  the  past.  The  writer  he  saw  was  humor¬ 
ous  in  a  bitter  way  that  appealed  to  his  own  caustic 
wit,  and  he  read  the  letter  through  a  second  time 
before  he  pushed  it  aside  impatiently. 

What  a  rigmarole  just  because  this  girl,  like  many 
of  her  fellows,  had  proved  a  failure!  He  laughed 
mockingly,  though  he  seldom  laughed  at  failures, 
having  fought  too  many  fierce  battles  himself  to 
sneer  at  the  downfall  of  others.  But  his  mockery 
was  the  outcome  of  distress,  for  even  as  he  fought 
against  the  knowledge,  he  knew  it  lay  in  his  power  to 
give  this  particular  failure  a  ray  of  happiness  by 
letting  Lucy  invite  her  to  Greyford.  The  idea, 
however,  was  intolerable,  so  he  turned  his  mind  to 
other  matters  after  the  fashion  of  men  when  duty 
and  inclination  pull  at  the  opposite  ends  of  life’s 
string.  It  had  been  perfectly  clear  to  him  that  Lucy 
was  fishing  for  an  invitation  for  the  girl,  and  he  was 
angry  with  her  for  having  thought  of  bringing  a 
stranger  to  the  house  when  she  knew  he  never  toler¬ 
ated  them.  He  ignored  his  resolve  to  put  misan¬ 
thropy  aside;  and  being  no  willing  saint  or  martyr 
to  the  cause  of  self-sacrifice,  he  banished  all  thought 
of  those  luncheon  parties  with  his  fellows  which  he 
had  inaugurated,  and  when  they  obtruded  them¬ 
selves  on  him,  he  countered  them  by  argument  that 
he  owed  his  neighbours  civilities,  but  that  he  owed 
this  girl  nothing.  He  knew  his  reasoning  was  de¬ 
spicable,  and  despised  himself  for  it,  though  he  was 
not  prepared  as  yet  to  make  any  material  alteration 
in  his  daily  life  at  Greyford,  till  necessity,  in  the 
shape  of  the  50th‘s  advent,  made  it  imperative. 
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Luncheon  parties  were  a  short  if  sharp  penance;  a 
visit  from  this  girl  would  be  intolerable;  .so  he  re¬ 
fused  to  consider  it  and  proceeded  to  read  his  book. 

But  that  tiresome  letter  persisted  in  forcing  itself 
upon  him  until  at  last  he  had  to  give  up  reading.  To 
remain  idle  was  worse,  so  he  began  to  make  his 
journey  back  to  the  house.  Half  way  up  the  sloping 
lawn  he  saw  Miss  Agatha  striding  towards  him.  Of 
all  the  occasions  on  which  he  had  welcomed  her  ad¬ 
vent  none  seemed  more  so  than  the  present,  for  he 
saw  .salvation  in  her  sound  commonsense;  and  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his  troubles  to  her 
and  abide  by  her  decision.  If  she  advocated  asking 
this  girl  down  he  would  do  so.  He  believed — much 
to  his  comfort — that  .she  would  never  encourage 
Lucy's  foibles,  of  which  he  considered  this  the  latest. 
When  he  met  his  aunt  he  suggested  returning  to  the 
house  with  her.  It  would  be  easier  to  explain  matters 
in  the  Stone  Hall  than  in  the  garden,  so  he  said  that 
he  wanted  her  to  come  and  sing  to  him. 

Knowing  him  as  she  did,  she  saw  life  was  awry, 
so  .she  talked  of  trivialities,  and  when  they  reached 
the  Stone  Hall  she  seated  herself  at  the  piano  while 
he  took  up  his  place  on  the  sofa.  Facing  the  window 
as  he  did,  the  light  revealed  him  to  her  fully  and 
sharply  outlined  against  the  whiteness  of  the  carved 
marble  mantelpiece  behind  him,  and  .she  saw  the 
betraying  restlessness  of  his  hands,  the  straightness 
of  his  lips,  as  for  the  moment  she  let  her  fingers  glide 
over  the  keys  in  the  prelude  to  a  little  French  song. 
Her  voice  was  a  rich  contralto,  it  soothed  him,  and 
when  she  ceased  singing  he  made  no  remark,  and 
seeing  his  abstraction,  she  began  to  .say  how  full  of 
colour  music  was.  While  she  talked  her  fingers 
strayed  over  the  keyboard,  bringing  forth  snatches 
of  melody,  ,so  elusively  rendered  that  they  melted 
into  one  another,  or  faded  into  silence  almost  before 
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he  could  catch  them.  But  her  words  roused  him, 
and  he  asked  her  meaning. 

“Music  always  suggests  colours;  this  for  instance 
is  bright  orange,  vivid,  green,  with  splashes  of  a 
violent  purple  and  .streaks  of  sombre  black,”  she 
said,  breaking  into  the  Venusberg  music  till  she 
ended  with  a  loud  chord  and  drifted  a  moment  later 
into  Gounod’s  “Ave  Maria.”  “That  is  mother-of- 
pearl  shot  with  silver  ;  charming,  pretty,  but  colour¬ 
less.” 

He  asked  the  colour  of  the  “Love  Song  of  Har 
Dyal?”  She  told  him  ro.se-red  and  amber,  inter¬ 
woven  with  threads  of  gold,  and  at  his  request  she 
sang  it.  For  several  moments  after  the  last  notes 
had  died  away  he  was  silent,  and  she  continued  play¬ 
ing  softly  to  herself  till  he  said  suddenly : 

“What  an  odd,  imaginative  woman  you  are, 
though  you  never  give  the  outside  world  that  im¬ 
pression.” 

Her  mouth  twitched.  “Ugly  people  are  seldom 
credited  with  imagination,”  she  answered. 

“What  an  absurd  remark.” 

“A  true  one,  because  few  people  look  below  the 
surface,  so  the  world  thinks  ugly  people  must  have 
ugly  minds;  and  imagination  being  beautiful,  they 
don’t  look  for  it  in — monstrosities.”  She  crossed  the 
Hall  to  where  he  sat,  as  she  continued  :  “Now,  be¬ 
cause  you  have  good  eyes  and  a  straight  nose,  you 
would  be  credited  with  all  the  virtues,  all  the  most 
beautiful  gifts  in  creation,  whereas  I — !”  She. 
spread  out  her  hands  with  a  deprecatory  gesture. 

“You  silly  old  woman,  you  have  no  business  to  say 
or  even  think  of  such  absurdities.”  He  laid  his  hand 
on  her’s  and  gave  it  a  friendly  pat  as  he  added, 
“Foolish  Aunt  Aggy,  after  all,  what  does  the  outside 
matter?  It’s  the  heart  which  counts.” 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  good-humoured  laugh, 
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“To  one's  real  friends ;  but  to  acquaintances  the  out¬ 
side  counts;  as  Diogenes  shrewdly  said,  beauty  is 
better  than  any  letter  of  introduction."  She  paused 
for  a  moment,  then  added  with  a  bitterness  which 
he  had  never  heard  in  her  voice  before:  “I  quite 
agree  with  him,  I  loathe  ugliness  in  any  shape  or 
form.” 

He  had  never  seen  her  in  this  mood,  and  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  a  fresh  side  to  a  well-known  character 
surprised  and  interested  him;  moreover,  his  sym¬ 
pathy  was  stirred  by  her  words,  and  his  own  sensa¬ 
tions  gave  him  the  key  to  hers. 

“Casual  acquaintances  are  of  no  importance,”  he 
said,  anxious  to  comfort  her.  But  she  shook  her 
head. 

“Acquaintances  are  the  drops  of  oil  on  the  hinges 
of  life,  so  don't  look  down  on  them ;  very  often  they 
are  friends  in  embryo,  and  even  if  they  get  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  being  acquaintances,  they  help  to  pass  a 
few  pleasant  or  amusing  hours,  and  those  things 
count  in  the  sum  of  one’s  days. 

She  saw  the  old  pained  look  creep  again  into  his 
eyes.  “Acquaintances  are  a  nuisance,  they  upset 
one's  groove,  they  interfere  abominably  with  one’s 
habits,”  he  said  curtly. 

She  was  silent,  unable  to  reach  the  ground-work  of 
his  trouble ;  so  turning  to  a  different  topic,  she  asked 
for  tea.  He  was  full  of  apologies  for  his  forget¬ 
fulness. 

“I  was  thinking  of  my  own  affairs  and  forgetting 
everything  else,”  he  said,  and  Miss  Aggy  replied  that 
she  had  not  wanted  tea  hitherto. 

“My  first  task  was  to  'soothe  the  savage  beast 
with  music's  soft  charm,’  ”  she  added  lightly. 

“It’s  been  a  pig  of  a  day,  and  I — ”  he  began. 

“Had  the  blue  devils,”  she  interposed. 

“No.  I’ve  been  bothered,”  he  answered,  as  the 
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servants  brought  in  the  kettle.  “I  want  to  talk  it  out 
with  you ;  I  want  your  advice.” 

She  surveyed  him  closely  as  she  made  tea  in  her 
quiet,  business-like  manner — a  welcome  relief  after 
the  ceaseless  flutter  and  clatter  of  Lucy's  bracelets. 
“Go  on,  I’m  all  attention,”  she  .said  as  she  shut  the 
lid  of  the  teapot. 

Southminster  paused;  now  that  it  came  to  the 
point  he  was  shy  of  speaking  and  opened  the  con¬ 
versation  with  other  topics. 

“The  best  Jersey  cow  died  last  night ;  a  barn  was 
burnt  at  Opton’s;  Dan,  digesting  a  dose  of  physic, 
in  the  stables,  has  howled  himself  hoarse ;  and  Lucy 
has  a  new  protege.” 

“The  last  is  the  worst,”  Miss  Agatha  remarked  as 
she  handed  him  a  cup  of  tea.  “I  suppose  she  has 
emptied  her  purse  into  the  hands  of  some  undeserv¬ 
ing  ruffian?” 

“Not  yet.  She  only  heard  of  the  case  this  morn¬ 
ing;  she  spent  an  hour  telling  me  about  it,  and  she 
is  now  ‘bazaaring’  with  her  dear  Augustus.” 

“So  there’s  still  hope?”  Miss  Agatha  laughed  as 
she  gulped  down  her  tea  and  attacked  a  slice  of  bread 
and  butter.  She  shot  a  curious  glance  at  the  man 
seated  beside  her  on  the  sofa,  and  found  that  he  was 
pulling  a  rose  to  pieces,  his  full  cup  untouched  on 
*  the  table  before  him.  “Go  on,”  .she  said. 

He  tore  at  the  unoffending  rose,  and  finally  told 
her  all  that  he  knew  of  Miss  Fielding’s  history. 

“What  sort  of  things  does  the  girl  paint?”  she 
asked. 

“Anything  that  comes  handy,  I  imagine.” 

"  She  grunted  and  made  a  face.  “I  know;  the 
chocolate  box  kind  of  art,  all  washy  colour  and  no 
drawing.” 

“I  don’t  know.  According  to  Lady  Arranford  the 
Paris  professors  seem  to  have  thought  well  of  her 
Work.” 
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He  was  still  pulling  at  the  remnants  of  the  rose 
and  his  eyes  never  left  it  as  he  said  after  a  pause: 
‘Tm  sorry  for  the  girl,  because  it  seems  such  a  hard 
case  and  I  should  like  to  help  her,  but  there’s  only 
one  way  and  I  hate  the  idea  of  it.” 

Mias  Agatha  looked  a,t  him  sharply.  “Of  course,” 
she  answered  curtly,  “you  are  quite  right;  to  have 
her  here  and  let  her  paint  in  peace ;  it’s  the  only  way 
of  helping  her.  I’m  glad  you’re  going  to  do  it.” 

There  was  more  assurance  in  her  voice  than  in  her 
mind  at  the  moment,  and  she  glanced  furtively  at 
him. 

“Lucy  hinted  it,  I  pretended  not  to  under¬ 
stand,”  he  began,  then  hesitated  and  flung  the  shred¬ 
ded  rose  petals  into  the  grate.  “And  you’re  going 
too  fast,  for  I  haven’t  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  her 
here.  I  merely  said  that  there  was  only  one  way  of 
helping  her,  but  I  hate  strangers — they — they  bore 
me.” 

“I  know  they  do,”  she  said  calmly,  quite  aware 
that  boredom  was  by  no  means  what  he  meant ;  but 
she  was  afraid  of  saying  anything  which  could  add 
to  his  strained  mood  or  seem  to  savour  of  pity.  There 
was  more  at  stake  than  the  mere  invitation  to  Lucy’s 
latest  protege,  because  the  girl’s  advent  might  be  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge  for  forcing  him  into  meeting 
his  fellows.  All  the  same  she  lacked  the  courage  to 
push  him  towards  a  course  so  distasteful  to  him.  “I 
know  what  inviting  her  means  to  you,  dear,  but 
still,  think  how  you  will  help  the  girl.” 

“Oh,  damn  the  girl.  I  know  that  perfectly  well,” 
he  snapped,  then  added  with  a  shamed  laugh :  “How¬ 
ever,  like  all  cowards,  I  suppose  I  wanted  the  final 
push,  so  it’s  as  well  you  came  up  to-day.  If  I  had 
waited  till  to-morrow,  my  courage  would  have  ebbed 
away.  1  wish  I  wasn’t  a  fool,”  he  added. 
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“I’m  glad  I  came,”  she  said  almost  under  her 
breath,  “very  glad.” 

Silence  fell  between  them  and  she  waited  till  he 
spoke  again  in  a  low  voice.  Having  once  embarked 
on  the  subject,  he  thought  it  was  well  to  continue  it 
to  the  end  and  confess  himself  in  full.  It  was  better 
than  taking  two  bites  of  a  cherry — and  a  sour  one 
at  that. 

“You  see  this  isn’t  the  only  thing  that’s  .shoving 
me  into  the  open,  as  you  know  the  50th  are  due  at 
Yorbury  in  the  autumn,  and  I’ve  been  thinking 
things  over.  I’ve  thought  lately  of  what  you  often 
said  to  me  in  old  days  ;  of  what  the  Canon  still 
says ;  and  I’m  beginning  to  feel  that  you  were  both 
right  in  objecting  to  my  life  for  the  last  six  years. 
I’m  beginning  to  see  that  I’ve  been  wrong,  and  you 
both  knew  what  was  good  for  me  better  than  I  did. 
My  life  is  lonely,  fill  it  as  I  will,  there’s  time  left  for 
brooding,  for  thinking  of  and  exaggerating  one’s 
troubles.  But  all  the  same  my  groove  has  been 
pleasant,  and  I  have  loved  not  being  disturbed  until 
lately.  Now  .somehow  I  begin  to  find  a  want  in  it,  a 
gap  that  needs  filling;  I  don’t  know  what’s  wrong, 
unless  solitude  is  beginning  to  pall  as  you  said  it 
would.  At  all  events  I  want  to  take  a  genuine  pull 
at  myself;  to  stop  being  the  Hermit  Crab  as  Jim 
calls  me ;  1  want  to  stop  hiding  myself  from  people ; 
I  want  to  take  my  place  again  in  life,  so  far  as  I 
can  still  take  it ;  and  be  a  reasonable,  rational,  human 
being,  not  an  utter  fool.”  He  paused,  and  a  mocking 
smile  flickered  over  his  face.  “What  a  rigmarole  it 
sounds;  but  it’s  rather  a  relief  to  get  it  off  one’s 
chest,  and  you  understand  as  nobody  else  does.” 
Again  he  hesitated  before  he  .said:  “So  you  see  I 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  try  the  experiment 
by  having  this  blessed  girl  down  ;  or  do  you  advise 
my  waiting  till  October  brings  the  regiment  here?” 
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If  he  had  secretly  counted  on  Miss  Agatha’s  .sug¬ 
gesting  the  latter  alternative,  he  was  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment,  for  she  told  him  that  his  plan,  with 
regard  to  Miss  Fielding,  was  admirable,  and  it  would 
be  easier  for  him  to  begin  in  this  way  than  to  wait 
till  the  50th  appeared.  She  had  not  been  blind  to 
his  subterfuge,  and  a  smile  twitched  her  Wide  mouth 
as  she  heard  him  say  : 

“I  thought  of  asking  the  Canon  to  go  and  ‘get’ 
her  for  me ;  he  can  easily  call  at  the  registry  office 
.without  betraying  that  he  has  any  ulterior  motive; 
and  it  would  be  advisable  to  hear  what  she  is  like 
before  embarking  on  anything  rashly.” 

The  jerkiness  of  his  voice  betrayed  the  effort  it 
cost  him  to  make  his  decision  ;  to  materialise  his 
intention  beyond  hope  of  retraction  by  putting  it  in 
words  to  her,  and  she  smiled  tenderly  at  him. 

“I  knew  you  would  do  what  was  right  and  kind,, 
dear,”  she  said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  and  patting 
it. 

His  eyes  met  hers  wistfully,  a  little  half  sad,  half 
mocking  smile  crossed  his  face.  “The  right  thing  is 
devilishly  unpleasant  as  a  rule.” 

“Yes,  yes,  but  unpleasant  as  it  seems,  you  are 
casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters  and  perhaps  you 
will  find  it  again  with  great  reward.” 

“Possibly,  but  the  quotation  says,  ‘after  many 
days,’  and  patience  isn’t  my  longest  or  strongest 
suit,”  he  said  with  a  rueful  laugh. 
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“The  stranger  that  cometh  nigh.” 

Numbers. 

THE  following  day  Southminster  drove  to 
Warborough  Staithe  and  interviewed  the 
Canon  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Fielding.  Rather 
awkwardly  he  explained  the  case,  and  for  a  moment 
the  Canon’s  brow  puckered.  Somehow  the  name  was 
familiar  to  him ;  then  illumination  came. 

“George  Fielding?  Of  course  I  remember  now, 
“Fielding  of  Kings” ;  he  was  up  at  the  .same  time  I 
was.”  A  reminiscent  smile  crossed  the  old  man’s 
face.  “Ah,  yes,  he  was  just  ^the  type  of  man  after 
Lady  Southminster’s  heart,  charming,  ineffective, 
With  what  you  might  call  the  typical  ecclesiastical 
good  looks.  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  his  after 
career  was  as  inconspicuous  as  his  ’Varsity  days.” 

Southminster  pulled  a  wry  face.  “Not  an  encour¬ 
aging  prospect  so  far  as  the  daughter  is  concerned.” 

The  Canon  laughed.  “After  all,  you  can’t  tell  what 
his  children  may  be;  so  much  depends  on  a  man’s 
wife.  In  Fielding’s  case  if  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  muliebrity  in  his  own  composition,  the 
chances  are  that  he  married  a  virile  woman,  and 
the  girl  may  be  all  right.” 

“Or  the  reverse?” 

“Why  take  the  despondent  view,  my  dear  boy; 
let’s  hope  for  the  best.  1  will  give  you  my  frank  and 
honest  opinion  when  I  come  back.” 

On  that  they  parted,  Southminster  to  return  home 
with  a  hope  that  the  Canon’s  verdict  would  be  un- 
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favourable:  the*  Canon  depart  post-haste  for 
London,  firmly  resolved  that  unless  Miss  Fielding 
proved  wholly  impossible  he  would  report  favourably 
on  her.  The  more  he  thought  of  George  Fielding, 
the  more  convinced  was  he  that  the  girl  would  sat¬ 
isfy  his  own  standards,  for  if  “Fielding  of  Kings” 
had  been  a  dreamer  and  idler,  there  had  been  no 
question  of  his  good  breeding,  nor  was  there  any 
doubt  but  that  he  would  have  brought  his  daughter 
up  satisfactorily. 

In  due  course  and  to  the  undisguised  regret  of 
Greyford’s  master,  the  Canon  reported  favourably 
on  Miss  Fielding,  and  Southminster  told  Lucy  she 
might  invite  her  unknown  cousin  for  a  three  weeks' 
visit.  The  permission  threw  her  into  delirious  ex¬ 
citement,  Which  increased  as  the  days  passed.  For¬ 
getting  Augustus  Cooper  and  the  usual  round  of 
parochial  matters,  her  thoughts  centred  on  the  love 
of  her  youth.  Reminiscences  of  “poor  dear  George” 
were  an  unending  topic  of  conversation,  varied  by 
conjectures  concerning  his  daughter,  which  so  ex¬ 
asperated  Southminster  that  at  last  he  revealed  the 
fact  of  the  Canon's  visit  to  the  registry  office  and 
advised  Lucy  to  ask  him  his  impressions.  He  con¬ 
fessed  afterwards  to  Miss  Agatha  that  he  felt  it  was 
the  meanest  action  of  which  he  had  ever  been 
guilty,  for  Lucy  swept  down  on  the  old  clergyman 
as  he  sat  preparing  a,  sermon  he  was  to  preach  the 
following  Sunday  at  Yorbury  Cathedral.  Her  face 
was  alight,  her  bracelets  tinkling,  her  whole  bearing 
that  of  an  eager  child. 

“David  tells  me  you’ve  actually  seen  her  and 
spoken  to  her,  so  I've  come  straight  down  to  you,  as 
fast  as  I  could.” 

The  Canon,  whose  mind  was  absorbed  in  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  doctrinal  sermon  .such  as  his  soul  loved, 
looked  blankly  at  his  guest.  He  saw  that  her  hat  was 
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a  trifle  awry,  and  that  she  had  seized  an  odd  pair  of 
gloves  so  that  one  hand  was  clad  in  kid,  the  other 
in  suede. 

“Yes,  yes,  I  mean  poor  dear  George’s  daughter, 
you  know?  The  girl  David  has  told  me  I  might  ask 
down,  you  know  all  about  it.”  Her  voice  rose  in 
excitement,  and  the  Canon,  collecting  his  thoughts 
hardly  blessed  Southminster,  as  Lucy  continued: 
“He  told  me  you  had  seen  her.  All  this  time  I’ve 
been  racking  my  brains,  wondering  what  she  was 
like,  and  here  were  you  knowing  all  along  and  I 
might  have  asked  you  ages  ago  if  only  David,  tire¬ 
some  boy,  had  told  me.  Now  I  want  to  hear  all  a- 
bout  her,  so  please,  please  tell  me.” 

“There  isn’t  much  to  tell.  I  saw  Miss  Fielding 
for  five  minutes  while  a  restive  , scullery-maid  waited 
for  her  in  one  room  and  a  thirsty-looking  cook  fumed 
in  the  other.  My  conversation  was  therefore  limit¬ 
ed,  and  I  barely  had  time  to  do  more  than  tell  her  I 
had  known  her  father,  and  that  I  hoped  if  I  could 
be  of  any  help  to  her  she  would  let  me  know.” 

“And  what  did  she  do  ?”  This  eagerly  from  Lucy 
as  she  pulled  off  the  suede  glove  and  fixed  her  kind¬ 
ly,  faded  eye,s  on  the  Canon. 

“Oh,  the  usual  civil  thing  of  pretending  to  be  in¬ 
terested — which  naturally  she  wasn’t — in  an  old 
fogey  who  had  known  her  father.” 

“And  what  is  she  like?  Has  she  poor  dear  George’s 
looks  ?” 

The  Canon  hesitated,  for  he  had  .seen  no  likeness 
between  the  slightly  effeminate  undergraduate  of 
past  days  and  the  girl  who  had  greeted  him  in  the 
registry  office  with  the  self-possessed  manner  bred 
of  enforced  independence  flavoured  with  disappoint¬ 
ment  at  the  course  of  life.  “Well,  I  can’t  say  that 
any  great  likeness  struck  me.  In  fact  I  should  im¬ 
agine  she  has  taken  after  her  mother  rather  than 
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after  Fielding.  However  she  is  a  nice-looking  girl, 
rather  pale  and  thin  from  her  illness  last  winter.” 

“Ah  yes,  poor  dear  child.  We  must  nurse  her 
back  to  health  and  strength,  mustn’t  we?  1  shall 
make  her  have  breakfast  in  bed  and  go  to  bed  early 
every  night.  But,  tell  me,  did  you  think  her  really 
looking  ill?  It’s  too  distressing  to  think  that  all 
these  years  when  I  might  have  helped  her  I  hadn’t 
heard  of  her  existence.  So  much  time  wasted,  isn’t 
it  ?  So  many  lost  opportunities,  you  know.  That’s 
so  dreadful  in  life,  isn’t  it,  the  lost  opportunities  ?” 

The  Canon  comforted  her  by  saying:  “Now  you 
will  be  able  to  make  up  for  lost  opportunities,  which 
is  more  than  is  permitted  to  most  of  us.” 

But  her  mind  had  flown  back  to  Mr.  Fielding. 
“You  know  I  always  felt  that  George  was  very  badly 
treated.  They  ought  to  have  given  him  a  Bishopric. 
A  man  with  his  talents  would  have  made  an  admir¬ 
able  Bishop,  wouldn’t  he?  You,  who  knew  him  in  old 
days,  will  agree  With  me  that  he  was  just  the  man 
to  fill  any  high  office  in  the  Church.” 

“Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Southminster,  which  of  us 
gets  his  deserts  in  this  world  of  disappointments?” 
murmured  the  wily  Canon,  and  Lucy,  blind  to  his 
evasion,  nodded  and  sighed : 

“I  knew  you  would  agree  that  he  was  shamefully 
treated.  The  Archbishop  was  greatly  to  blame  in 
the  matter.  But,  as  you  say,  who  gets  their  deserts 
in  this  world.”  She  paused,  sighed  again,  then 
burst  into  a  fresh  string  of  questions  regarding  Miss 
Fielding.  Was  she  short  or  tall?  Dark  or  fair? 
Pretty  or  plain  ?  He  told  his  importunate  guest  that 
so  far  as  he  remembered  the  girl  was  tall  rather 
than  short,  that  she  had  reddish  brown  hair  and  no 
noticeable  features  except  a  pair  of  hazel  eyes 
curiously  flecked  with  green ;  as  for  brains,  he  add¬ 
ed,  she  .seemed  by  no  means  deficient  in  that  respect. 
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Lucy  looked  worried.  “I  hope  that  doesn't  mean 
she's  dreadfully  ‘blue.'  However,  I  suppose  David 
will  like  her  better  if  she’s  clever.”  She  paused,  and 
her  kindly  face  beamed  with  a  smile.  “What  fun  it 
would  be  if  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  wouldn't  it?” 
Her  laugh  tinkled  forth,  the  gloved  hand  clasped  the 
ungloved  one  with  a  little  movement  of  ecstasy. 
“Fancy  if  such  a  thing  happened,  how  thrilling! 
Like  a  story  in  a  novel,  you  know.” 

The  Canon  looked  at  her  eager  face  and  thought 
uneasily  of  the  mischief  her  stupidity  might  cause  in 
this  delicate  question  of  Southminster’s  re-emerg- 
ence  among  his  fellows.  For  a  second  he  w»as  at  a  loss 
how  to  treat  the  matter.  If  he  turned  it  into  a  joke 
she  might  babble  of  it  as  such  to  the  young  man  and 
do  harm.  If  he  took  it  seriously  she  would  adopt 
that  ponderous  solemnity  which  characterised  her 
sometimes  and  which  would  be  fraught  with  equal 
danger.  So  at  last  he  said  lightly:  “Such  things 
happen  in  real  life  as  well  as  in  novels.  But  the 
surest  way  of  preventing  them  is  to  suggest  them. 
The  watched  pot,  as  you  know,  never  boils,  and  a 
fostered  love  affair  never  prospers.” 

“Of  course,  of  course.  You  didn’t  think  I  should 
say  anything  to  him  about  it,  did  you  ?  I’m  much  too 
wise  for  that,  you  know..  Besides,”  she  added  plain¬ 
tively,  “after  a  good  many  years’  experience  of  both 
David  and  his  poor  father  I  have  learnt  that  with 
the  Everests  it’s  quite  enough  for  them  to  think 
somebody  wants  them  to  do  something  particular 
for  them  to  go  and  do  exactly  the  opposite.  They 
are  dreadfully  obstinate.” 

“And  David  is  not  an  exception,  as  we  all  know,” 
the  Canon  admitted  with  a  .smile,  “so  we  must  pre¬ 
tend  that  no  such  idea  as  his  marrying  anybody 
has  ever  crossed  our  minds.”  With  that  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  manoeuvring  Lucy  out  of  the  room  and  into 
the  motor. 
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But  as  he  watched  her  depart  his  face  was  troubl¬ 
ed:  “Now  heaven  .send  she  doesn’t  go  and  make  a 
'  bigger  fool  of  herself  than  usual  over  this  very- 
tricky  matter/’  he  muttered  as  he  returned  to  his 
study. 

Meanwhile  in  the  lodgings,  not  far  from  Battersea 
Bridge,  excitement  reigned,  for  Clover  Fielding  had 
received  Lucy’s  kindly,  gushing  letter,  which  had 
come  to  her  when  life  seemed  at  its  blackest. 

Since  her  father’s  death,  four  years  ago,  Bridge 
Street  had  been  the  girl’s  home,  and  only  once  during 
the  first  twelve  months,  had  she  left  London.  For¬ 
merly  she  had  longed  for  London,  now  she  hated  its 
very  name.  She  had  set  her  face  thither  in  the  past, 
her  spirit  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  she  had  accept¬ 
ed  her  solitude  gallantly,  though  at  times  she  missed 
her  father  with  poignant  regret.  For  the  first  year 
she  painted  sedulously,  believing  firmly  in  herself 
and  her  success.  The  second  year  she  painted  a 
little  less  because  she  had  to  accept  odd  job,s  of* 
secretarial  work  in  order  to  make  two  financial  ends 
meet.  The  third  year  hope  began  to  flag,  and  she 
realised  that  starvation  would  be  the  fruit  of  her 
labours,  for  London  knew  n o  bowels  of  compassion 
for  friendless  stragglers.  By  the  fourth  year  she 
relegated  palette  and  brushes  to  a  dusty  cupboard 
and  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  lady’s  registry  office. 
At  least  she  did  not  starve,  which  was  the  best  that 
could  be  said.  Then  illness  laid  her  low.  Worn  out, 
sick  at  heart,  she  lacked  the  energy  and  desire  to 
fight  for  life,  but  Minna  Lazenby  fought  death  for 
her,  and  dragged  her  back,  will-nilly,  to  existence. 
Minna,  the  slatternly  Jewess  whom  Miss  Fielding 
had  avoided,  though  they  lodged  in  the  same  house 
and  went  to  their  respective  work  in  the  .same  motor 
’bus.  But  Minna,  she  had  conceived  a  vast  admiration 
for  this  girl  who  was  a  strange  type  to  her,  and  on 
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hearing  of  her  illness,  she  swooped  down  and  nursed 
her  with  dog-like  devotion  and  no  small  amount  of 
skill.  There  was  a  grim  humour  in  the  situation, 
especially  when  after  her  recovery  Clover  thank¬ 
fully  shared  a  bed-sitting  room  with  Minna  in  order 
to  lessen  expenses.  Truly  she  felt  she  had  reached 
the  lowest  ebb  of  the  social  tide,  for  if  Minna  was 
slatternly  and  vulgar,  her  friends  were  worse,  and 
Clover’s  life  became  one  incessant  fret. 

It  was  on  this  condition  of  affairs  that  Lucy’s 
letter  arrived,  and  Clover  felt  her  spirits  rise  at  the 
prospect  of  an  escape,  even  a  temporary  one,  from 
the  grimness  of  her  present  surroundings.  After  all 
she  told  herself,  who  could  say  where  this  visit  might 
lead,  for  her  newly  found  relative  could  hardly  let 
her  starve.  Illness  and  poverty  at  that  time  had  .so 
completely  broken  her  spirit  that  she  was  ready,  or 
thought  herself  ready,  to  live  on  charity  for  the  rest 
of  her  days.  It  was,  therefore,  with  a  heart  filled 
with  gladness  and  hope  that  she  found  herself,  her 
miscellaneous  brown  paper  parcels,  and  a  battered 
old  trunk,  in  the  train  that  left  Liverpool  Street 
Station  one  broiling  day  late  in  June. 

But  if  hope  and  gladness  were  hers  that  day 
Southminster  did  not  share  them.  His  endurance  of 
Lucy’s  chatter  had  reached  breaking  point.  A  night 
of  pain  had  helped  to  make  him  .specially  short- 
tempered,  and  at  luncheon  he  had  nearly  reduced  his 
stepmother  to  facile  tears,  for  his  tongue  was  merci¬ 
less.  The  meal  ended,  he  impatiently  left  Miss 
Agatha  and  his  stepmother  and  fled  to  the  Japanese 
summer  house,  where  he  knew  himself  safe  from 
disturbance.  But  as  he  lay  on  the  long  cane  chair, 
humiliation  settled  on  him,  for  he  felt  that  he  had 
come  off  scathless  .so  far  as  any  retorts  were  con¬ 
cerned,  thanks  to  that  abominable  pity  on  the  part 
of  the  two  women,  which  was  at  all  times  as  gall  to 
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his  soul,  and  the  fact  added  fuel  to  the  fires  of  his 
resentment  against  the  innocent  cause  of  his  distress 
and  irritability.  Then  as  his  eyes  wandered  across 
the  lake,  seen  through  the  rose-wreathed  uprights 
of  the  verandah,  he  began  to  question  the  wisdom 
of  this  invitation  to  Greyford.  Was  it  kind  to  bring 
this  penniless  young  woman  into  a  rich  man’s  house 
only  to  plunge  her  again  after  a  few  short  weeks  into 
the  drab  life  she  had  described  to  Lady  Arranford? 
It  was  a  moot  point,  for  as  he  knew  from  bitter  per¬ 
sonal  experience,  few  things  were  more  poignant 
than  the  remembrance  of  past  joys  no  longer  acces¬ 
sible,  past  delights  perforce  laid  aside.  Seen  through 
this  medium  he  wondered  whether  he  was  not  by  an 
intended  kindness  only  preparing  precisely  this  form 
of  acute  suffering  for  his  guest?  Kind-hearted  and 
sensitive  as  he  was  under  his  outward  tartness,  the 
thought  of  such  a  possibility  softened  him  to  pity 
towards  her  and  turned  his  mind  from  himself  and 
his  misdeeds  to  the  drab,  sordid  lives  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  who,  like  Miss  Fielding,  toiled 
laboriously  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  the 
sweltering  heat  of  London’s  mean  streets  and  dingy 
alleys.  In  this  wider,  impersonal  topic  he  forgot  his 
own  troubles  and  his  rasped  nerves  soothed  them¬ 
selves  as  the  afternoon  crept  on,  and  at  last  as  he 
heard  the  stable  clock  strike  five  he  saw  Miss  Agatha 
coming  towards  him  across  the  Italian  garden.  She 
paused  to  stroke  Tophet,  the  black  cat,  curled  up  on 
one  of  the  stone  balustrades  where  the  tendrils  of 
the  jessamine  made  him  a  pleasant  bed.  The  old 
spinster  was  in  no  hurry  to  reach  her  nephew,  know¬ 
ing  that  the  longer  he  had  to  brood  over  his  bad 
temper  at  luncheon  the  better  he  would  be  able  to 
cope  with  and  subdue  it,  so  she  stood  and  talked  to 
Tophet  as  he  watched  the  peachicks  who  were  gazing 
in  awed  admiration  at  their  sire  strutting  vain- 
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gloriously  before  them.  She  laughed  at  the  bird’s 
vanity  and  the  cat’s  gaze. 

“Pea-chicks  would  be  good  eating,  wouldn’t  they, 
Tophet  ?  But  it  takes  more  courage  than  lies  in  your 
soft,  furry  person  to  face  that  blatant  father;  after 
all,  like  the  rest  of  us,  you  want  the  good  things  of 
life  without  the  struggle  to  gain  them.”  As  she 
spoke  to  the  cat  her  eyes  softened,  for  they  had  wan¬ 
dered  towards  the  summerhouse,  and  she  thought 
that  even  David,  with  all  his  fine  courage,  had  his 
moments  of  cowardice,  and  the  little  whimsical  smile 
was  still  on  her  face  when  she  joined  him  and  en¬ 
quired  mockingly  after  his  temper.  His  answer  was 
a  trifle  shame-faced. 

“It’s  left  off  wanting  to  fly  out  at  everything  and 
everybody  in  heaven  and  earth.  Am  I  forgiven?” 

“I  haven’t  much  to  forgive;  Lucy  was  the  mar¬ 
tyr,”  she  answered,  her  eyes  full  of  tenderness. 
“However,  there  are  excuses  for  you  because  she  has 
been  very  trying,  with  her  conversation  about  the 
Fieldings  lately.” 

“Poor  Lucy !”  He  paused,  amusement  in  his  eyes, 
and  a  gleam  of  irony,  as  he  added:  “One  always 
says  'poor  Lucy?’  ” 

“It’s  a  damning  epithet  used  as  one  is  inclined 
to  use  it  with  regard  to  her,”  she  answered. 

He  assured  her  he  had  meant  nothing  unkind  or 
derogatory,  but  somehow  ‘poor’  was  always  the 
term  which  found  its  way  the  most  readily  to  his 
tongue  with  regard  to  his  stepmother.  “Though  one 
perpetually  forgets  it  when  .she’s  present  and  just 
when  it  might,  with  any  luck,  stir  one  to  pity  or 
mercy.” 

“At  luncheon  to-day  for  instance,”  she  remarked 
drily. 

He  deserved  the  rebuke,  yet  she  was  loth  to  ad¬ 
minister  it,  for  the  light,  suddenly  catching  his  face, 
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revealed  its  pinched  thinness  and  the  lines  of  pain 
round  his  mouth.  “Did  you  have  a  bad  night, 
darling?”  Her  voice  was  tender;  she  had  forgotten 
her  intention  to  scold. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  “Not  one  of  the  best 
perhaps,  but  that  doesn't  atone  for  my  behaviour  at 
luncheon  ;  it  was  a  disgraceful  exhibition.  I'm  a 
brute  for  lashing  Lucy  as  I  did;  and  a  fool  because 
having  once  decided  to  do  a  thing  I  have  spent  my 
time  cursing  the  decision.” 

“Human  nature,  my  dear,  always  ready  to  put 
the  hand  to  the  plough,  always  equally  ready  to  re¬ 
member  a  pressing  engagement  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection  the  moment  the  wretched  machine  sticks  in 
a  bit  of  bad  going.  We're  all  the  same.” 

Thrusting  her  hands  into  the  pockets  of  her  loose 
linen  coat  she  discovered  a  tangle  of  bass  matting 
and  .some  verbena  pins  which  she  fingered  as  she 
heard  him  say  rather  wearily: 

“Unselfish  actions  sound  so  easy  in  the  abstract 
that  one  lets  oneself  in  for  them,  but  when  it  comes 
to  settling  up,  the  assets  of  self-sacrifice  aren't  equal 
to  the  payments.  That’s  my  present  condition. 
Total  insolvency.” 

She  thought  of  Tophet  and  the  pea-chicks.  “Yet 
in  your  heart  of  hearts  you  want  a  change,  you  want 
companionship  of  your  own  age,”  she  said.  “We 
are  all  old  people  for  a  young  man  to  live  among. 
The  Canon  is  seventy-four,  I  am  sixty-three,  and 
Lucy — the  baby  of  the  party — is  fifty-five.  It's  not 
wholesome  for  you,  my  dear,  and  it  has  proved  itself 
so  by  your  unconfessed  wish  to  break  out  at  last.” 

“I  don't  want  to  break  out,”  he  retorted;  cir¬ 
cumstances  force  me  to  do  so.” 

Again  she  thought  of  the  cat  and  the  pea-chicks, 
and  she  told  him  about  them  with  a  little  laugh. 
“You  are  like  Tophet,  David,  you  want  the  good 
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things  without  their  unpleasant  side.” 

It  was  his  turn  to  laugh,  but  his  good  humour, 
which  had  wavered,  was  restored,  and  a  moment 
later  at  her  suggestion  they  started  for  the  colon¬ 
nade,  because,  if  they  did  not  do  so  Lucy  would  in 
all  probability  come  and  look  for  them.  “Which  re¬ 
minds  me,”  she  added,  “that  you  owe  me  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  protecting  you,  because  she  was  in  full 
cry  on  your  track  after  luncheon  till  I  stopped  her. 
Angels  would  hardly  have  ventured  in  your  direction 
at  that  time — ” 

“But  Lucy  did;  the  deduction  is  obvious.” 

“Tut,  my  dear;  have  you  already  forgotten  your 
epithet  of  ‘poor?’  ”  Miss  Agatha  asked. 

She  was  right;  he  must  try  and  remember  that 
Lucy  meant  well  he  told  himself  as  they  reached  the 
colonnade  and  found  Lady  Southminster  making  tea 
to  the  accompaniment  of  jangling  bracelets  and  the 
trickle  of  chatter  chiefly  relating  to  poor  dear 
George : 

“There  was  nobody  like  him  I  used  to  think  in 
jthe  old  days;  and  I  was  so  fond  of  him.”  Then  see¬ 
ing  Dan  .squinting  painfully  at  a  piece  of  cake  that 
Southminster  had  balanced  on  his  nose,  she  cried, 
“Really,  dearie,  you  are  too  unkind  to  the  poor  dar¬ 
ling,”  and  with  no  pause  but  a  sigh,  she  resumed  : 
“He  was  quite  wonderful,  and  he  had  such  perfect 
taste!  I  .suppose  it  was  a  part  of  his  artistic 
temperament.” 

“His  taste  in  cutlet  bones  is  admirable,  and  choc¬ 
olate  cakes  appeal  to  his  aesthetic  stomach,”  David 
interposed  as  he  threw  one  of  these  delicacies  to 
Dan,  who  swallowed  it  at  a  gulp. 

“I  wasn’t  talking  of  your  dog,”  Lucy  retorted 
stiffly;  “I  was  speaking  of  George.” 

Southminster  apologised.  “Your  punctuation  was 
misleading,”  he  remarked  as  Lucy,  blind  to  the 
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laughter  in  his  eyes,  pursued  the  subject  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  wandering  from  George  Fielding’s  good 
taste  to  a  discussion  on  hymns,  church  decorations, 
and  sundry  other  clerical  matters,  foisting  too  on  the 
dead  man  marvellous  tenets  and  contradictory  opin¬ 
ions,  till  Southminster  checked  her  by  solemnly  ask¬ 
ing  whether  she  sided  with  the  sublapsarian  or 
supralapsarian  members  of  the  faith  ? 

She  looked  at  him  in  blinking  amazement.  “I 
don’t  understand,  dearie;  do  you,  Aggy?” 

Miss  Agatha  professed,  she  said,  to  no  ecclesi¬ 
astical  knowledge,  and  reproved  him  with  a  frown, 
so  he  changed  the  subject  and  said  with  unusual 
meekness  that  he  and  Aunt  Aggy  would  depart  when 
Mias  Fielding  arrived,  and  allow  her  to  make  an 
effective  entrance.  He  rattled  on  with  nonsensical 
stage  directions  for  the  coming  event,  till  the  hoot 
of  the  motor  set  Lucy  springing  to  her  feet  so  pre¬ 
cipitately  that  the  cups  rattled,  while  the  silver 
cream  jug  capsized,  its  contents  pouring  on  Dan’s  up¬ 
turned  face.  In  her  excitement,  she  saw  none  of 
these  things,  but  she  hastened  through  the  garden 
door  to  meet  her  guest,  whom  Collinson  was  already 
escorting  across  the  hall  when  his  mistress  rushed 
up  full  of  gushing  .speeches  and  seized  on  the  girl 
with  fluttering  hands,  and  reiterated  exclamations 
of  delight. 

The  stiffness  of  Miss  Fielding’s  manner,  half 
blinded  by  a  headache,  struck  blightingly  on  Lucy’s 
effusion,  and  in  her  short-sighted  way  she  peered  up 
at  her  anxiously,  seeking  some  trace  of  George 
Fielding,  forgetting  that  the  Canon  had  seen  no  like¬ 
ness.  She  was  disappointed,  for  though  the  stranger 
was  handsome  there  was  certainly  no  trace  of  her 
father  in  her  appearance  or  manner.  As  the  Canon 
had  said,  she  was  tall,  well-built,  with  small  hands 
and  feet ;  her  features  unnoticeable  but  for  her  eyes, 
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which  had  a  curious  habit  of  changing  colour  accord¬ 
ing  to  her  mood  or  to  the  manner  in  which  the  light 
caught  them,  so  that  they  ranged  from  a  deep  and 
sombre  brown  to  a  hazel  so  flushed  with  green  that 
they  resembled  a  moss-agate  or  the  clear  depths  of  a 
moorland  pool.  Her  skin  was  pale,  her  face  framed 
by  a  mass  of  red-brown  hair  of  the  same  hue  as  a 
ripe  horse-chestnut,  while  her  eyebrows  arched 
themselves  above  her  eyes  at  a  slightly  supercilious 
angle  that  lent  charm  and  piquancy  to  her  face.  This 
much  Lucy  saw  while  she  led  her  to  the  colonnade. 

As  the  view  of  marsh  and  garden  burst  upon  her, 
the  girl  gave  a  little  cry  of  pleasure  and  Lady  South- 
minster  rejoiced. 

“It  looks  rather  nice,  doesn’t  it  ?  The  garden  is 
so  full  of  colour  this  year  in  spite  of  the  drought; 
but  one  can  do  a  lot  with  a  water  can,  can’t  one?” 
Lady  Southminster  paused,  and  added:  “Are  you 
fond  of  a  garden  ?” 

Clover  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added  that 
she  was  very  ignorant  of  garden  lore. 

“If  you’re  really  fond  of  a  garden  it  will  make  a 
great  bond  of  union  between  you  and  David,”  she 
said,  and  she  wondered  where  David  was,  and 
whether  he  would  be  prepared  to  make  friends  with 
this  girl,  whose  reserve  equalled  his  own.  Then  she 
asked  whether  Clover  liked  animals,  and  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  cried :  “Oh,  capital  1  An¬ 
other  bond  of  union!  He’s  tremendously  fond  of 
horses  and  dogs  and  he  knows  all  about  them  too, 
and  loves  talking  about  them  even  now; — about 
horses  and  hunting  I  mean — and  1  really  think  it’s 
good  for  him,  don’t  you?” 

Not  having  as  a  rule  to  explain  Southminster  to 
her  friends,  Lucy  forgot  that  the  stranger  knew 
nothing  about  him  and  was  naturally  puzzled  by  her 
incoherent  remarks  to  which  she  listened,  feeling 
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that  time  would  explain  matters  and  perhaps  also 
elucidate  this  strange,  excitable  creature  who  had 
plunged  abruptly  into  the  respective  merits  of  iced 
coffee  versus  tea,  blissfully  unconscious  of  any  con¬ 
versational  gaps. 

“1  love  coffee  but  I  can’t  touch  it  at  this  hour  of 
the  day,  even  a  pudding  flavored  with  it  at  dinner 
keeps  me  awake  for  hours ;  such  a  nuisance  because 
I  like  it  better  than  any  other  flavour,  don’t  you?” 
At  that  moment  she  realised  the  overturned  cream 
jug  and  blamed  Dan  for  it;  he  must,  ,she  said,  have 
knocked  against  the  table  and  upset  the  jug.  “He’s 
so  clumsy,  but  David  and  he  are  such  friends  that  I 
haven’t  the  courage  to  say  much,  you  know.  He’s 
such  a  darling,  ,so  original.” 

From  Dan  she  flew  to  the  topic  of  cats  and  expa¬ 
tiated  on  Tophet’s  independence.  Clover  remarked 
that  independence  was  a  cat’s  greatest  charm,  and 
Lucy  shot  her  an  anxious  glance.  “My  dear,  you 
surely  don’t  like  independent  or  obstinate  sort  of 
people,  do  you?  I  think  they  are  so  frightening. 
Southminster  is  dreadfully  obstinate,  dear  boy,  like 
all  the  Everests — I  believe  they  get  it  from  the  Span¬ 
ish  ancestress.  So  many  things  came  from  her,” 
she  added  ruefullly,  thinking  of  her  husband’s 
temper  and  his  son’s  quick  sarcasms. 

There  were  a  thousand  questions  she  was  thirsting 
to  ask.  Questions  concerning  George  Fielding’s  last 
hours  and  death,  for  she  had  a  love  of  illness,  and 
death  held  an  irresistible  fascination  for  her.  Indeed, 
when  she  returned  from  her  local  visits  of  condolence 
to  any  bereaved  cottagers  Southminster  always 
found  that  she  had  “viewed  the  corpse”  and  was 
eager  to  give  him  all  details.  There  was  now  the 
personal  element  in  this  case  of  “poor  dear  George” 
which  made  her  all  the  more  agog  for  information, 
and  she  started  the  conversation  by  asking  whether 
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Mr.  Fielding  had  ever  spoken  of  her  to  his  daughter. 
Her  coy  manner  so  plainly  indicated  that' she  was 
sure  his  conversation  must  frequently  have  turned 
to  her  that  Clover  hesitated.  It  wias  awkward  to  say 
that  until  the  receipt  of  her  gushing  letter  she  had 
never  heard  of  Lucy’s  existence,  and  that  she  had 
been  obliged  to  study  the  office  peerage  in  order  to 
place  her  cousinship,  but  Lucy  saved  her  by  saying: 

“As  you  probably  know,  my  dear,  your  father  and 
I  were  something  more  than  cousins.  Indeed — it’s 
an  old  story  so  why  make  a  mystery  of  it — we  were 
engaged,  only  my  parents  were,  I  regret  to  say, 
dreadfully  worldly,  what  David  calls  ‘terre  a  terre,’ 
you  know,  and  wouldn’t  hear  of  it  because  of  the 
question  of  money.  As  if  that  mattered  when  we 
cared  for  one  another.  However,  the  engagement 
was  forbidden  and  I  was  sent  abroad.  Dear  me,  I 
remember  it  all  quite  well,  it  was  to  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  we  went,  and  1  often  thought  I  should  have 
drowned  myself,  only  I  was  never  a  very  brave  per¬ 
son.  So  I  didn’t,  you  see.”  She  ended  with  her 
little  laugh.  “I  daresay  he  told  you  all  about  it 
though — the  engagement  I  mean  and  its  sad  ending. 
I  never  forgot  him :  I  never  cared  for  anybody  else,” 
she  added,  quite  convinced  that  she  spoke  the  truth 
and  forgetting  the  string  of  transient  loves  which 
since  then  had  .stirred  her  heart  and  effaced  “poor 
dear  George’s”  memory  till  chance  had  recalled  it. 

“A  broken  engagement  must  be  horrid.”  The 
girl’s  voice  was  matter  of  fact,  though  she  tried  to 
make  it  sympathetic,  and  not  betray  that  her  father 
had  long  ago  completely  forgotten  Lucy’s  existence. 
Fortunately  Lady  Southminster  was  too  much  en¬ 
grossed  in  her  memories  and  her  desire  for  present 
information  to  notice  anything  else,  and  her  next 
remark  referred  to  her  guest. 

“It  was  so  brave  of  you  to  go  and  live  alone  in 
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London  after  your  poor  father’s  death,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  “So  brave.” 

The  bravery  had  not  struck  Clover,  and  she  said 
rather  indifferently  that  it  had  seemed  the  wisest 
thing  to  do  at  the  time,  though  since  then  she  had 
learnt  that  London  was  no  home  for  paupers  like 
herself,  and  Lucy,  feeling  it  might  be  a  painful 
topic,  glided  away  to  the  question  which  was  burning 
her  txmgue — Mr.  Fielding’s  last  hours.  But  disap¬ 
pointment  awaited  her.  There  had  been  no  last 
hours,  no  death-bed  scenes,  for  Mr.  Fielding  had  died 
quietly  in  his  sleep,  and  Mrs.  Fielding  having  de¬ 
parted  this  life  when  her  daughter  was  a  child  of 
five,  there  was  no  information  concerning  her  demise 
to  be  recounted,  so  Lucy  listened  to  these  matters 
with  a  gentle  nodding  of  her  head  as  she  murmured 
kindly : 

“Poor  child,  poor  dear  child,  how  ,sad  for  you  to 
lose  a  mother’s  care  so  early.  You  must  let  me 
mother  you  now  because  I  have  no  children  of  my 
own,  alas,  and  there’s  only  Southminster  for  me  to 
look  after — though  that’s  a  great  pleasure  when  he 
will  let  one  do  things  for  him.  He  won’t  always, 
you  know.”  She  sighed,  thinking  regretfully  of  how 
curtly  David  refused  the  aggressive  invalidisms  with 
which  she  tried  to  envelope  him  and  how  impatient¬ 
ly  he  declined  many  of  her  kindly  but  ill-advised  of¬ 
fers  of  help.  Then  she  turned  to  the  girl  and  asked 
her  Christian  name:  “As  you  are  going  to  be  my 
little  daughter  I  must  call  you  by  it  from  the  first, 
it’s  so  much  nicer  and  easier,  isn’t  it,  dear?” 

“My  name  is  rather  absurd,  I’m  afraid;  it’s 
Clover,”  the  girl  answered.  She  had,  despite  her 
artistic  side,  the  British  feeling  which  resents  the 
possession  of  a  peculiar  name,  but  Lucy  broke  into 
exclamations  of  delight. 

‘‘Ah,  how  charming!  How  original!  I  can  trace 
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your  dear  father's  taste  in  the  choice.  Clover! 
Clover  Fielding,  how  pretty,  how  poetical  it  sounds.” 

But  her  rapture  was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of 
Dan  round  the  corner  of  the  colonnade  and  ,she  ex¬ 
claimed  that  Southminster  could  not  be  far  off. 

“He  took  Aggy — Miss  Mainwaring,  his  aunt,  you 
know — round  the  garden  just  now  so  that  you  and 
I  might  have  our  first  chat  alone  together.  It  was 
nice  of  him  wasn’t  it?  Thoughtful  and  nice.  But 
he  is  ,so  good  and  thoughtful  for  others.  He  never 
thinks  of  himself  first,  as  most  men  do ;  he’s  so  un¬ 
selfish  and  dear  and  altogether  loveable,”  she  added 
as  she  glanced  nervously  towards  the  corner  round 
which  Dan  had  appeared.  Then  with  a  sudden  flash 
of  anxiety  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  girl’s  arm  saying 
in  a  hurried  whisper:  “My  dear,  please  be  sure  you 
don’t  let  him  think  you  are  sorry  for  him  because  he 
hates  it  so  dreadfully,  poor  boy.” 
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“A  word  spoken  in  due  season,  how  good  is  it !  ” 

Old  Testament. 

THE  next  days  were  pure  delight  for  Clover. 
She  had  hungered  for  green  fields  and  a 
garden,  and  especially  had  she  done  so  during 
the  last  spring,  when  London’s  sooty  planes  and  elms 
first  flung  their  burgeoning  boughs  triumphantly 
against  the  familiar  background  of  veiled  sky.  But 
the  country  had  been  unattainable.  Now  at  a  sud¬ 
den  bound,  she  was  released  from  the  jarring  frets 
of  her  penurious  life,  from  the  companionship  of 
Minna  and  her  impassible  friends,  from  the  anxiety 
of  making  her  meagre  salary  suffice  for  her  simple 
needs.  It  seemed  that  paradise  had  opened  before 
her  longing  eyes  as  she  spent  peaceful  hours  in  the 
garden  or  on  the  marsh  which  drew  and  held  her  by 
its  spell.  She  was  too  tired  to  paint  in  those  early 
days,  so  she  let  the  beauties  around  her  soak  into 
her  soul  while  ,she  studied  the  new  friends  among 
whom  she  found  herself,  for  they  presented  an  un¬ 
failing  source  of  interest  and  amusement  to  her. 

“You  must  learn  gardening,  my  dear,”  Miss 
Agatha  had  said,  and  from  the  outset  she  took  the 
girl  in  hand,  partly  out  of  good-nature,  partly  out  of 
curiosity  to  see  what  manner  of  woman  had  come 
thus  unexpectedly  into  Southminster’s  house.  But 
Clover  was  shy  of  revealing  herself,  though  she  had 
been  attracted  to  Miss  Agatha  from  the  moment  that 
her  ugly,  benign  face  appeared  round  the  corner  of 
the  colonnade.  If  Clover  delighted  in  Miss  Agatha, 
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Lucy  bored  her  to  distraction,  and  when  she  knew 
the  old  spinster  better  she  confided  to  her  that  she 
had  christened  her  cousin  “the  Blanchmange.,, 

But  Clover  was  ill  at  ease  with  her  host.  She 
found  an  insuperable  barrier  between  them,  for 
although  he  was  civil  when  they  met  he  held  aloof 
from  her  whenever  it  w,as  possible  to  do  so,  and  she 
felt  that  he  disliked  her.  She  regretted  this  the  more 
that  both  admiration  and  pity  had  induced  her  at 
first  to  hold  forth  the  hand  of  friendship  only  to  find 
it  tacitly,  even  tartly  refused.  He  shewed  himself 
at  that  time  in  his  worst  aspect.  He  was  caustic  in 
speech  and  outlook,  sharp-tempered,  mockingly  sar¬ 
castic,  and  she  fancied  him  a  heartless  cynic  so 
embittered  by  his  misfortunes  that  nothing  was 
sacred  from  his  gibes;  and  with  her  pride  wounded 
by  his  refusal  of  friendliness,  she  set  herself  to  ig¬ 
nore  him,  meaning  to  forget  his  existence,  which 
formed  at  that  time  the  only  shadow  in  her  sunshine. 
But  Southminster  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  forgot¬ 
ten.  His  personality  was  too  strong,  his  unconscious 
attraction  too  great  to  be  effaced,  and  the  more  she 
tried  to  put  him  aside  the  more  insistently  did  his 
personality  make  itself  felt.  Slowly,  unwillingly, 
for  like  Southminster,  she  too  was  stubborn  in  any 
reversing  of  her  opinions,  she  was  driven  to  ack¬ 
nowledge  that  he  was  a  fine  man;  to  realise  that 
under  his  sharp  speeches  and  almost  rude  manner 
of  ignoring  her  lay  the  unquenchable  gallantry  of 
soul  which  had  carried  him  through  sore  straits  of 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  she  divined  a  fund  of 
tenderness,  of  selflessness  and  pathetic  humility 
which  no  feeling  man  or  woman  could  resist.  With 
this  realisation  Lucy’s  hurried  appeal  to  disguise 
her  pity  came  back  to  her,  giving  her  the  clue  to  his 
curtness  and  reticence  where  any  attempted  friend¬ 
liness  was  concerned,  she  saw  by  the  light  of  these 
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things  that  he  was  no  cynical  mocker,  a  heartless 
egoist,  but  a  proud,  sensitive  man  whom  pain  goaded 
to  anger  instead  of  complaint,  and  whose  dependence 
on  his  fellows  was  an  intolerable  degradation  to  his 
spirit. 

In  Southminster,  too,  a  fierce  battle  raged.  He 
had  not  been  blind  to  the  points  of  mutual  interest 
between  himself  and  his  guest  ;  not  only  points  of 
interest  but  similarity  in  circumstances  and  char¬ 
acter.  She  too  had  suffered  under  Fate’s  knout: 
she  too,  in  a  different  fashion,  had  striven  even  as 
he  had  striven,  to  face  cruel  circumstances  and  by 
dint  of  courageous  determination  to  maintain  h«r 
independence  and  individuality  through  storms  of 
adversity.  All  this  he  saw  clearly  enough,  yet  he 
steeled  himself  against  the  spell  of  her  light-hearted 
expansiveness  which  had  at  once  begun  to  blossom 
in  the  sunshine  of  happiness  and  which  now  sprang 
forth  joyously  in  her  appreciation  of  all  the  things 
which  he  loved  and  through  whose  medium  friend¬ 
ship  would  have  been  easy  enough  of  attainment. 
But  in  great  measure  his  long  seclusion,  his  fear  of 
being  a  burden  or  of  seeking  to  attain  to  a  compan¬ 
ionship  which  might  only  be  bestowed  through  pity 
and  not  out  of  the  free  will  of  his  fellows,  hampered 
him  so  that  it  was  only  from  afar,  and  protected  by 
the  barriers  of  his  pride  and  reserve,  that  he  watch¬ 
ed  her  and  added  the  while  more  coldness  or  morose 
curtness  to  his  manner  towards  this  gay,  joyous 
creature  of  countless  moods  and  impulses  who,  like 
most  artists,  lived  solely  in  the  present  with  a  glori¬ 
ous  disregard  of  the  past  and  a  delightfully  optim¬ 
istic  attitude  towards  the  future. 

The  sound  of  her  laugh,  which  had  a  peculiarly 
elfin  quality,  would  in  those  days  often  lure  him  to 
the  window  of  the  Green  Parlour,  when  he  watched 
her  urging  Dan  to  elephantine  playfulness  round  the 
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stone-bordered  flower  beds  of  the  Italian  garden.  He 
would  listen  to  the  sound  of  her  quick  feet  racing 
upstairs,  of  her  fresh  voice  singing  about  the  house, 
and  he  tried  to  tell  himself  that  he  hated  both 
sounds;  that  they  annoyed  him  as  reminders  that 
his  own  activity  was  of  so  limited  a  quality,  and  he 
assured  himself  that  ,she  was  an  empty-headed  flib- 
berty-gibbet,  as  he  termed  it,  with  whom  he  wished 
to  have  no  truck. 

And  yet  under  all  his  shallow  pretence,  for  pre¬ 
tence  it  was,  he  was  conscious  of  a  growing  desire 
to  turn  to  Clover  for  the  understanding  which  Lucy 
could  not,  but  which  the  girl,  with  her  quick  sense 
of  humour  and  ready  wit,  could  afford  him.  He  had 
seen  her  eyes  twinkle  at  his  sarcasms,  and  once  or 
twice  she  had  capped  some  remark  of  his  with  a 
swiftness  of  intelligence  which  had  delighted  him, 
so  that  forgetting  his  foolish  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  he  would  start  an  argument 
and  for  a  few  moments  friendliness  reigned  between 
them,  though  by  the  time  they  met  again  he  treated 
her  as  a  stranger  whom  he  rather  disliked  than 
otherwise.  There  was  a  farcical  element  in  the  af¬ 
fair  which  would  have  amused  Miss  Agatha  had  it' 
related  to  anybody  but  David  or  to  any  circum¬ 
stances  except  those  in  which  she  was  keenly  inter¬ 
ested. 

But  the  existence  of  the  barriers  between  her 
nephew  and  the  girl  were  a  source  of  worry  to  the 
old  woman.  She  knew  Southminster  too  well  to  urge 
him  to  any  different  course  of  action,  and  she  had 
been  snubbed  by  Clover  when  she  made  any  effort 
to  draw  her  into  conversation  regarding  the  young 
man.  Unfortunately,  ever  since  Clover’s  arrival  the 
Canon  had  been  absent  on  clerical  business,  so 
there  was  nobody  to  whom  she  could  turn,  for  Lucy, 
was  as  usual  a  negligible  quantity,  merely  bemoan- 
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in g  that  David  and  Clover  did  not  ,seem  to  get  on 
together,  or  extolling  the  girl  to  the  skies  as  some¬ 
thing  past  human  praise.  Miss  Aggy  was  not  given 
to  sitting  with  folded  hands  before  any  problem  that 
presented  itself,  and  since  she  w*as  determined  to 
waste  no  time  in  establishing  better  relations  be¬ 
tween  man  and  girl,  she  was  watchful  for  any  op¬ 
portunity  which  might  arise.  And  one  day  a  suit¬ 
able  opportunity  came  her  way,  for  Clover,  when 
walking  with  her  in  the  Greyford  kitchen  garden, 
found  a  broken-winged  bird  caught  in  the  strawberry 
nets.  Gathering  it  in  her  hand  she  turned  to  the 
old  woman  for  advice. 

“Take  it  to  David,  my  dear,  he’s  quite  a  good 
amateur  ‘vet/-  and  if  there's  anything  to  be  done 
for  it  he  will  do  it." 

Clover  was  silent,  apparently  trying  to  restrain 
the  frightened  bird  from  doing  any  further  damage 
as  she  wrapped  it  in  a  cabbage  leaf.  But  her  face 
hardened  in  its  expression  and  she  made  no  reply  as 
,she  followed  the  old  spinster  towards  the  house. 
When  they  reached  the  garden  entrance,  she  offered 
Miss  Agatha  the  bird,  asking  her  to  take  it. 

Though  she  had  said  ‘please’  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence,  there  was  more  of  command  than  request 
in  voice  and  manner,  and  Miss  Agatha  surveyed  her 
with  an  amused  smile. 

“It’s  your  patient,  my  dear;  you  must  take  it  to 
the  doctor." 

“I  would  rather  you  did." 

That,  however,  was  not  Aunt  Aggy's  intention,  so 
putting  her  large  hands  behind  her  and  beaming  be¬ 
nignly  through  her  spectacles,  ,she  said  that  they 
would  both  go  to  the  Green  Parlour.  Clover  blocked 
the  door  resolutely.  For  a  second  the  Women  faced 
one  another,  measuring  their  respective  determina¬ 
tion,  then  the  girl  said  stiffly:  “Strangers  are  un- 
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welcome  enough  to  Lord  Southminster  anywhere  and 
I  won’t  invade  his  room.” 

Miss  Agatha  laughed  at  the  prim  stiffness  of  the 
words,  ‘‘Tut,  child,  you  aren’t  a  stranger  to  the 
Green  Parlour.” 

“I  have  never  set  foot  there.  One  has  some  re¬ 
spect  for  other  people’s — idiosyncrasies,”  she  added 
after  a  little  pause. 

“That’s  a  veiled  way  of  saying  that  you  think  he 
has  fads,”  she  remarked,  “anyhow  you  needn’t  be 
silly  too.  Come  along.” 

Clover  was  helpless,  stung,  too,  by  Miss  Agatha’s 
remark,  so  she  followed  her  in  ruffled  silence.  As 
they  reached  the  door  of  the  Green  Parlour  the  old 
woman  pushed  her  into  the  room  in  front  of  her, 
much  as  ,she  would  have  pushed  a  wilful  child,  and 
Southminster,  lying  on  the  sofa,  saw  the  defiance  of 
her  expression,  the  stiffness  of  her  manner  as  she 
came  towards  him,  the  bird  in  her  hand.  For  a 
second  nobody  spoke,  then  Miss  Agatha  explained 
matters  a  trifle  snappily.  If  she  could  force  the  girl 
into  the  room,  she  could  not  force  her  to  speak;  it 
was  a  tiresome  exemplification  of  the  unwilling 
horse  being  taken  to  the  water,  and  her  lips  twitched 
with  a  smile,  for  there  was  an  element  of  childish 
petulance  in  the  attitude  of  these  two  foolish  people 
towards  one  another  which  half  amused,  half  , 
angered  her. 

Meanwhile  Clover,  fearful  lest  Southminster 
should  misunderstand  her  appearance,  said  that  Miss 
Agatha  had  insisted  on  her  bringing  him  the  bird 
and  looked  at  him  rather  defiantly.  Her  manner  was 
hardly  encouraging  to  a  shy  man  in  whom,  at  the 
same  time,  a  guilty  conscience  hinted  that  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  he  had  himself  to  thank  for  her  coldness. 

He  ran  his  fingers  lightly  over  the  injured  bird, 
and  avoiding  the  girl’s  eyes,  told  her  that  the  dam- 
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age  was  reparable  if  the  wing  could  be  kept  strapped 
down  for  a  few  days.  In  her  anxiety  for  the  animal, 
her  enmity  for  the  man  began  to  thaw,  and  Miss 
Agatha,  seeing  them  absorbed  in  their  patient,  an¬ 
nounced  her  departure,  but  Clover  had  needed  so 
much  coaxing  and  chaperoning  to  beard  him  in  his 
lair  that  ,she  had  been  forced  to  accompany  her. 
Turning  to  the  girl  she  added  :  “If  you  are  quite  cer¬ 
tain  David  won’t  eat  you,  I  shall  be  off.” 

Clover  flushed,  Southminster  bit  his  lip  with  a 
divided  inclination  between  laughter  and  annoyance, 
and  Miss  Agatha  departed  chuckling.  Her  words 
had  stung  him  to  penitence,  for  he  had  been  neither 
kind  nor  courteous  to  this  friendless  woman  within 
his  gates,  and  it  was  in  a  chastened  frame  of  mind, 
when  they  found  themselves  alone,  that  he  asked 
why  she  had  been  unwilling  to  seek  the  Green  Par¬ 
lour.  At  first  she  hesitated,  then  she  answered  that, 
knowing  his  dislike  for  strangers,  she  had  not  wish¬ 
ed  to  force  herself  on  him. 

“But  surely  you  knew  you  were  welcome  here?  1 
hadn’t  asked  you  because  there  was  nothing  to 
amuse  you  in  my  room.”  His  eyes  met  hers  rather 
appealingly,  but  she  made  no  answer,  and  he,  check¬ 
ed  in  his  attempted  friendliness,  added  awkwardly  : 
“Please  don’t  look  on  this  as  forbidden  ground;  I 
shall  always  be  glad  to  ,see  you  here.”  Shyness  had 
imparted  a  tone  of  palpable  effort  to  his  words,  and 
she  thought  she  had  forced  an  unwilling  invitation 
from  him.  The  feeling  drove  her  to  a  swift  answer. 

“I  shan’t  trespass  unduly  on  your  hospitality.” 

He  smiled  at  the  stiffness  of  her  words,  and  feel¬ 
ing  himself  rebuked,  he  remained  silent  as  he  bound 
up  the  injured  wing,  while  Clover  repented  of  her 
tartness,  knowing  that  it  had  been  uncalled  for.  To 
avoid  looking  at  him  she  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his 
hands,  till  she  was  suddenly  conscious  of  an  over- 
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powering  desire  to  lay  hers  on  them  and  hide  their 
thinness  from  her  sight.  They  pained  her  by  their 
delicacy,  even  as  a  month  ago  they  had  pained  Jim 
by  the  scars  and  blemishes  of  past  activity.  Her 
heart  went  out  to  the  man  beside  her,  and  she  longed 
to  ask  forgiveness  of  her  past  speech.  She  was 
on  the  point  of  asking  it  when  he  jerked  her  back  to 
the  realms  of  the  commonplace  by  saying  that  in  a 
few  days  the  bird,  wholly  restored  to  health,  would 
fly  away  without  a  vestige  of  gratitude  for  her  care. 
It  was,  he  added  rather  harshly,  the  usual  result  of 
helping  lame  dogs  over  .stiles;  they  either  bit  or 
ignored  the  helper. 

She  applied  the  simile  to  herself  and  answered 
rather  shyly  that  all  lame  dogs  were  not  thankless 
though  they  might  not  show  their  gratitude  openly. 
He  hesitated,  before  he  said  with  a  certain  awkward¬ 
ness  that  everybody  had  not  her  kindness  or  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding : 

“The  dogs  mean  well,  poor  brutes,  but  circum¬ 
stances  often  militate  against  them.,, 

She  laughed  the  elfin  laugh  that  had  often  lured 
him  to  the  window — and  he  realised  how  pleasant  it 
sounded  in  the  stillness  of  his  room,  while  Dan  ap¬ 
plauded  by  thumping  his  tail  on  the  floor  and  lifted 
a  sleepy  eye  towards  Clover  as  she  said,  lightly, 
“Have  I  been  biting  abominably  lately?” 

“You  ?” 

“Didn't  you  mean  me?  After  all,  you've  been 
helping  me  over  a  bad  stile,  and  I’ve  repaid  you  by 
snapping  viciously.”  Again  her  laugh  filtered 
through  the  room  and  this  time  their  eyes  met  in  a 
new  friendliness. 

“You  hadn’t  struck  me  in  that  light,”  he  an¬ 
swered. 

As  he  looked  at  her  an  aching  hunger  seized  him 
for  the  things  which  he  thought  he  had  taught  him- 
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self  to  forget.  He  realised  how  delightful  it  would 
have  been  to  take  her  for  long  walks  and  rides;  to 
cement  their  friendship  with  the  games  dear  to 
every  Englishman's  heart.  The  hunger  for  these 
things  betrayed  itself  in  a  regretful  note  as  he  said 
that  he  was  referring  to  himself,  not  to  her,  because 
his  ill-conditioned  tempers  often  made  him  snap  at 
those  who  tried  to  help  him  over  the  stiles  of  his 
life,  though,  as  he  added,  he  was  none  the  less  grate¬ 
ful  even  if  snapping  seemed  an  odd  way  of  showing 
it.  Her  face  softened  as  she  answered  that  there 
were  many  excuses  for  his  snapping.  He  was  silent 
until  a  moment  later,  when  she  turned  to  leave  him, 
she  said  shyly  that  in  future  she  would  seek  the 
Green  Parlour  without  coercion  from  others,  and  he 
thanked  her.  * 

And  yet  even  with  this  promise  asked  for  and 
given  ;  even  with  the  pity  and  admiration  that  stirr¬ 
ed  her  for  him,  each  relapsed  into  their  old  shyness, 
and  it  was  left  for  the  Canon  finally  to  demolish  the 
barrier  that  stood  between  them  when  he  returned 
from  a  three  weeks'  visit  to  London. 

He  had  found  Miss  Agatha  sitting  before  the  piano 
at  the  Vale  Farm,  trying  some  new  songs,  and  his 
first  question  was:  “How  is  David  getting  on  with 
Miss  Fielding?" 

“Much  as  a  dog  does  with  a  cat.  He  growls,  she 
spits,  and  each  keeps  to  his  own  .side  of  the  hearth¬ 
rug  watching  the  other  suspiciously,"  Miss  Agatha 
answered  ruefully. 

The  Canon  had  expected  something  of  the  kind,  so 
he  tried  to  comfort  her  by  saying  that  she  must  al¬ 
low  Southminster  time  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
new  condition  of  affairs.  She  agreed,  but  confessed 
that  Clover  puzzled  her,  for  at  times  .she  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  dislike  David.  “Though  one  cannot  believe 
that  possible,"  she  added. 
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The  Canon  laughed,  teasing  Miss  Agatha  at  her 
annoyance  because  the  girl  had  failed  to  worship  the 
golden  image  which,  in  the  shape  of  Southminster, 
she  had  set  up. 

“Possibly,”  he  said,  “the  golden  image  is  glad 
to  be  spared  her  adoration ;  he’s  not  given  to  appre¬ 
ciating  gush,  and  it  might  bore  him  if  a  stranger  fell 
down  and  worshipped.” 

“You  men — the  best  of  you — are  full  of  vanity 
and  will  swallow  any  amount  of  adoration  if  proper¬ 
ly  served  up,”  she  objected. 

The  Canon  retorted  that  as  usual  she  was  judg¬ 
ing  his  sex  harshly.  Then  he  asked  what  steps  she 
had  taken  to  remedy  matters  at  Greyford. 

“None,”  she  said ;  “there’s  nothing  to  be  done,  as 
David  has  all  the  Everest  obstinacy.  And  .since  ‘la 
sympathie  ne  se  commande  pas’  you  can’t  force  him 
into  a  friendship  which  doesn’t  appeal  to  him.”  She 
pushed  back  her  chair  as  she  spoke,  and  glancing 
at  the  clock,  said  that  Clover  was  by  way  of  coming 
to  tea  that  day  and  the  Canon  could  then  see  her 
peacefully. 

As  it  happened,  however,  the  Fates  decreed  that 
the  Canon  should  see  but  little  of  Clover  alone  that 
afternoon,  for  before  she  arrived  Southminster  made 
his  appearance,  and  the  three  sat  under  the  fir  trees 
and  the  older  man  brought  the  conversation  round 
to  Clover,  but  he  found  it  unwelcome,  for  David 
replied  monosyllabically  and  volunteered  no  informa¬ 
tion  or  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Half  an  hour  later  Clover  swung  open  the  gate  and 
came  across  the  garden,  her  face  alight  till  her  eyes 
fell  on  Southminster. 

Then  the  Canon  saw  her  start,  as  a  shadow  of 
vexation  crossed  her  face  and  her  lips  closed  in  a 
straight  line.  This  was  evidently  the  attitude  to 
which  Miss  Agatha  had  referred  as  betraying  a  dis- 
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like  to  Southminster,  and  he  glanced  swiftly  at  the 
young  man  'to  see  whether  he  was  aware  of  the 
change  in  the  newcomer's  expression.  But  David’s 
face  revealed  nothing  as  he  went  on  talking  to  his 
aunt. 

Miss  Agatha  rose  to  receive  her  guest,  declaring 
that  she  must  be  hot  and  tired  after  her  walk.  But 
Clover  denied  all  fatigue,  saying  she  had  come 
leisurely  through  the  fields  both  for  her  own  comfort 
and  that  of  Dan,  who  at  that  moment  lopped  into 
the  garden,  panting  and  exhausted  but  happy  after 
a  rabbit  hunt  in  which  every  step  taken  had  placed 
a  greater  distance  between  himself  and  his  quarry. 

“David,  where  were  your  manners  that  you  al¬ 
lowed  Miss  Fielding  to  walk  down?”  the  Canon 
interposed,  bent  on  forcing  man  and  girl  into  con¬ 
versation  with  one  another.  His  scheme  answered, 
for  when  Southminster  replied  that  he  had  not 
known  Miss  Fielding  was  coming,  he  turned  to  her 
and  added : 

“I  should  have  been  delighted  to  drive  you  down ; 
solitude  isn’t  particularly  exhilarating.”  He  spoke 
the  last  words  almost  under  his  breath,  and  the 
Canon’s  lips  twitched.  This  was  a  new  light  on  the 
subject,  a  fresh  departure  for  his  misanthrope  !  He 
was  amused,  especially  when  Clover  retorted  almost 
curtly : 

“I  thought  you  preferred  .solitude  to  companion¬ 
ship.” 

“It  depends  on  the  companionship.”  David’s  eyes 
met  hers,  and  she  coloured,  vexed  at  herself  for  her 
spitefulnes.s,  and  anxious  to  make  amends,  she  asked 
if  he  would  drive  her  home  after  tea. 

The  Canon’s  manoeuvre  had  taught  him  little ;  and 
he  let  the  conversation  float  round  him,  bearing  no 
part  in  it,  till  by  degrees  he  led  Clover  to  talk  of  art 
and  things  artistic.  Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  face  lit, 
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and  once  embarked  on  the  topic  that  lay  nearest  her 
heart,  ,she  talked  freely  and  well  and  she  brought 
her  final  remarks  to  an  end  with  one  of  her  swift 
bursts  of  frankness,  in  which  she  declared  that  when 
the  millenium  arrived  and  she  was  a  famous  painter, 
she  would  refuse  to  paint  all  sitters  who  did  not 
please  her. 

“Fancy  the  joy  of  being  able  to  afford  such  in¬ 
dependence  !”  she  added,  with  a  gay  laugh. 

“And  the  frankness  with  which  you  would  refuse 
to  paint  them!”  Southminster  interposed  drily.  His 
remark  checked  her,  and  she  asked  anxiously  whe¬ 
ther  she  was  indeed  abominably  rude. 

“Outspoken  sounds  better,”  he  answered,  with  his 
mocking  smile,  as  he  departed  with  Miss  Agatha  to 
stroll  round  the  garden. 

Clover  bit  her  lip;  Southminster’s  mockery  held 
always  that  grain  of  truth  which  made  it  sting,  and 
the  sting  kept  her  silent  for  a  moment,  till  with 
rather  a  defiant  toss  of  her  head,  intended  as  an  in¬ 
dication  that  she  would  not  be  troubled  by  his  mock¬ 
ery  or  opinion,  she  said  abruptly  to  the  Canon  that 
she  wanted  to  paint  Miss  Agatha. 

He  looked  at  her  as  she  .swung  the  hammock  in 
which  she  was  sitting  backwards  and  forwards  so 
that  sometimes  her  head  was  in  the  full  light,  some¬ 
times  in  the  rich,  mellow  shadow  flung  by  the  fir 
trees  above  them,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  be¬ 
fore  answering,  while  his  face  wrinkled  itself  into 
one  of  his  bright  .smiles.  “Just  now  you  didn't  want 
to  paint  ugly  people,”  he  remarked. 

“But  I'm  a  woman  and  therefore  illogical.” 

“Truly,”  he  answered,  then  listened  to  her  as  she 
talked  affectionately  of  Miss  Agatha  who,  as  she 
said,  though  ugly,  had  .so  much  intelligence  in  her 
face,  so  much  which  was  charming  and  beautiful  in 
her  nature  that  to  paint  her  would  be  a  pleasure. 
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“But  it's  horribly  difficult  to  get  a  likeness  of  her, 
though  IVe  tried  my  hand  at  endless  sketches  since 
I  first  came  down.” 

“Have  you  sketched  many  people  here?  Lady 
Southminster,  for  instance?”  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head  and  broke  into  the  little  elfin 
laugh.  “Poor  Lucy,  Pm  afraid  she's  rather  a  com¬ 
monplace  type.” 

He  answered  that  if  she  wanted  a  striking  type 
she  had  Southminster  on  hand  ;  and  he  possessed 
both  good  looks  and  intelligence.  He  saw  her  face 
cloud  as  it  had  clouded  when  she  first  came  into  the 
garden,  because  fear  had  possessed  her  lest  she 
should  be  spoiling  for  the  young  man  one  of  those 
happy  meetings  with  his  friends  in  which  ,she  knew 
he  delighted. 

“He  isn't  the  sort  of  person  one  would  dare  sketch; 
he's  so  sensitively  morose  that  he  would  take  offense 
if  he  knew  of  it.”  She  had  neither  denied  nor  con¬ 
fessed,  as  the  Canon  was  quick  to  perceive,  but  he 
made  no  comment  and  turned  instead  to  David's 
defense. 

“I  shouldn't  call  him  morose,  though  at  times  he 
is  silent,  sad  too.  But  there's  generally  a  reason  for 
it,  either  he  is  in  pain,  as  he  so  often  is,  poor  fellow, 
or  he  has  something  on  his  mind.  Haven't  you 
found  that  is  the  case?” 

She  avoided  looking  at  him  as  she  replied,  rather 
curtly:  “I  don’t  know;  we  seldom  meet  except  at 
meals.” 

“His  shyness  and  diffidence  have  put  you  off ;  but 
when  you  get  to  know  him  better  you  will  realise 
how  splendid  he  is ;  you  will  find,  too,  how  much  you 
have  in  common  with  him.”  The  Canon  was  bent  on 
persisting  with  his  chosen  topic.- 

“Men  don’t  appeal  to  me,”  she  said  in  her  stiffest 
manner,  then  flushed,  realising  the  foolishness  of 
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her  speech.  Once  made,  however,  it  would  be  but 
additional  folly  to  try  and  alter  its  bald  pettishness, 
and  her  feelings  were  not  soothed  by  the  gho.st  of  a 
smile  which  flitted  across  the  Canon's  face  as  he 
answered : 

“But  this  case  is  so  different ;  it  would  be  a  true 
kindness  on  your  part  to  bring  a  ray  of  brightness 
into  his  life ;  for  it  has  all  been  such  a  tragedy  that 
one  longs  to  see  some  outside  influence,  some  fresh 
interest  brought  to  him  beyond  his  poor,  narrow 
groove." 

“He  seems  happy  enough  in  his  groove,  so  why 
disturb  him  ?"  Words  and  voice  were  hard  and  the 
Canon  was  at  a  loss  for  means  to  soften  her,  till,  as 
he  saw  David  and  Miss  Agatha  advancing  towards 
them  in  the  distance,  he  realised  that  the  girl's  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  young  man  with  a  softer  expression 
than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  seen  in  them.  He 
thought  it  wiser  to  remain  silent,  and  was  rewarded 
for  a  moment  later  she  turned  to  him  impulsively :  “I 
told  you  a  lie  just  now.  I  like  Lord  Southminster 
better  than  anybody  I  have  ever  met,"  she  burst  out 
almost  savagely,  goaded  by  an  intense  longing  to 
confide  in  somebody  her  liking  and  pity  for  the  man. 
Then  she  continued  swiftly:'  “But  it's  so  heart- 
breakingly  sad.  He  won't  let  me  help  him  in  any 
way ;  it's  horrible  the  habit  he  has  of  cutting  himself 
off  from  his  fellows;  of  standing  aside  as  an  on¬ 
looker."  She  paused  for  breath,  her  hands  pressed 
together  in  her  lap;  then  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the 
Canon's  collar,  she  cried  angrily :  “How  can  you  par¬ 
sons,  with  a  terrible  tragedy  like  that  under  your 
eyes,  expect  one  to  believe  in  the  justice  and  mercy 
of  God?  How  can  there  be  love  or  tenderness  in  a 
Providence  who  tortures  a  fine  man  and  ruins  his 
life  as  hopelessly  as  that?" 

There  was  a  little  sobbing  catch  in  her  voice,  and 
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her  lips  quivered  on  the  verge  of  tears,  for  she  had 
been  thoroughly  unstrung  of  late. 

The  Canon  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  gently: 

“  Tn  the  eye  of  God 

Pain  may  have  purpose  and  be  justified' 
though  to  one’s  own  finite  vision  it  seems  an  inex¬ 
plicable  cruelty.”  He  waited  for  a  moment  and 
added:  “But  if  you  feel  it  so  deeply,  why  not  lend 
him  a  helping  hand?  Heaven  knows  he  needs  it, 
poor  soul.” 

“He  hates  me  as  he  hates  all  strangers.  He  is 
so  reserved,  so  coldly  sarcastic,  that  one  never  seems 
to  get  at  the  real  man  under  his  outward  hardness.” 

“My  dear  child,  you  are  proud  and  sensitive ;  even 
as  he  is,  can’t  you  recognise  the  attributes  when  you 
meet  them  in  another.  Surely  you  must  see  that  he 
is  too  proud  to  cry  for  help  or  pity;  too  fearful  of 
a  snub  to  ask  for  a  friendship  which  you  might  not 
care  to  give ;  so  it  remains  for  you  to  offer  him  these 
things  and  he  will  be  deeply  thankful.” 

He  hastened  his  final  words,  speaking  in  an  under¬ 
tone,  for  the  others  were  drawing  near,  and  Clover, 
having  no  time  for  a  spoken  reply,  met  his  appeal 
with  a  tremulous  smile. 

Half  an  hour  later,  wh§n  Southminster  and  his 
guest  started  homewards  in  the  phaeton,  both  were 
in  the  mood  to  make  friends ;  she  after  her  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  Canon,  he  because  Miss  Agatha  had 
given  him  a  round  scolding  for  his  rude  manner 
towards  the  girl,  so  they  mutually  held  forth  olive 
branches. 

“I’m  afraid  you  must  have  thought  me  an  un¬ 
sociable  lout,  but  I  didn’t  think  I  was  much  of  a 
companion  for  you  ;  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  bored 
with  me,”  he  said,  then  drawing  the  whip  gently 
across  Shadow’s  back,  he  added,  with  the  boyishness 
that  characterised  him  sometimes  :  “I  say,  let’s  be 
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friends — if  it  doesn’t  bore  you?” 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand.  “By  all  means ; 
I’ve  wanted  it  all  along,  but  as  you  snubbed  my 
head  off,  what  could  I  do?” 

He  laughed .  shamefacedly.  “What  a  cad  I’ve 
been.” 

“No,  I  think  1  understood  your  feelings  about 
having  a  total  stranger  always  in  your  way.” 

“But  you’re  not  going  to  be  a  .stranger  any  longer ; 
and  if  I’m  snappy  you  must  pull  me  up  with  a  round 
turn.  I  want  it  badly,  and  poor  Lucy’s  much  too 
frightened  of  my  tongue  and  temper  to  do  it.” 

So  the  compact  was  made  and  Southminster,  hav¬ 
ing  grasped  the  friendship  for  which,  in  the  depths 
of  his  heart,  he  had  been  hungering  since  Clover 
first  came  to  Greyford,  found  that  life  had  assumed 
a  new  aspect  for  him.  She  talked  to  him  of  things 
interesting  to  them  both ;  finding  pleasure  in  calling 
forth  the  boyish  smile  that  chased  the  sternness 
from  his  lips,  the  sadness  from  his  eyes,  and  trans¬ 
formed  him  to  the  joyous  creature  of  those  past 
days  before  the  shadows  of  suffering  had  darkened 
his  life,  and  from  trivial  matters  they  passed  gradu¬ 
ally  to  others  of  closer  intimacy.  She  showed  him 
dreamy,  fantastic  sides  of  her  nature,  because  he, 
too,  had  a  fantastic  side  to  his  mind  so  that  he  un¬ 
derstood  her  love  and  fear  of  the  marsh.  For  fear 
there  was  sometimes,  as  they  both  knew,  stalking 
abroad  on  its  spongy  .surface  where  nowadays  the 
thrift  was  fading  apace  to  shades  of  quaker-grey, 
while  the  statice  purpled  the  ground  and  the  sam¬ 
phire  blushed  with  autumnal  ruby  round  the  edges 
of  the  creeks.  He  .saw  that  she  had  long  ago  learnt  to 
love  every  inch  of  that  wonderful  expanse.  She,  too, 
like  himself,  began  to  know  it  by  heart  in  all  its 
varying  moods  and  aspects. 

But  since  their  increasing  intimacy,  Clover  went 
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less  often  to  the  mar,sh,  because  Southminster  was 
debarred  from  it  owing  to  the  narrow  plank  bridges 
and  spongy  surface  of  the  ground ;  so  she  contented 
herself  with  driving  in  his  company  to  a  clump  of 
sweetbriar  bushes  that  stood  on  the  grass  bank 
above  the  marsh  itself.  From  this  vantage  ground 
they  would  watch  the  incoming  tide,  the  flight  of 
the  sea  birds  disturbed  by  its  resistless  advent,  or 
the  quaint  groups  of  cockle  women  marching  home¬ 
wards,  bowed  under  huge  sacks  of  freshly-gathered 
cockles;  and  in  the  constant  and  close  intercourse 
which  now  marked  their  days,  friendship  grew 
through  silence,  understanding  ripened  through 
mute  sympathy,  and  their  intimacy  became  a  thing 
of  beauty  which  made  of  the  present  an  enchanted 
paradise  into  which  neither  the  serpent  of  desire 
nor  the  nettles  of  reality  had  obtruded  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

i 

“Heart  on  her  lips,  and  soul  within  her  eyes.” 

Byron. 

CLOVER’S  three  weeks  visit  had  long  ago 
come  to  an  end,  only  to  be  renewed  time  and 
again  at  her  host’s  suggestion,  when  Lucy 
greeted  her  with  the  news  that  Lady  Alice  Heriot,  a 
neighbour  living  some  thirty-five  miles  from  Grey- 
ford,  wanted  her  to  paint  Miss  Heriot’s  portrait. 
Excitement  filled  Lucy  at  having  procured  an  order 
for  Clover  and  her  face  Was  flushed  with  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  her  pleasurable  news.  But  flush  and 
pleasure  faded  when  Clover  asked  what  her  sitter 
was  like,  for  even  Lucy,  with  all  her  good-nature, 
could  not  say  .she  was  pretty.  She  hesitated  for  an 
answer  and  faltered  that  the  girl  was  not  exactly 
pretty,  but  very  good  and  nice. 

Southminster  laughed.  “My  dear  Lucy,  she’s  like 
an  untoasted  muffin ;  frankly  hideous.” 

Clover  made  a  wry  face  and  Lucy  looked  sorrow¬ 
ful,  till,  ashamed  of  her  thanklessness,  she  hastily 
expressed  her  gratitude  and  said  she  would  enjoy 
painting  the  portrait.  But  the  news  was  a  blow, 
for  it  meant  leaving  Greyford,  submitting  herself  to 
the  dull  pomposity  of  the  Heriots,  whom  she  had 
seen  in  Yorbury  and  whom  she  frankly  disliked. 
However,  as  she  said  to  Southminster  on  the  last 
evening  of  her  stay,  .she  had  enjoyed  every  hour  of 
her  holiday  and  could  go  back  to  work  with  a  lighter 
heart  for  the  remembrance  of  past  pleasures  and 
also  for  Lucy’s  generosity  in  making  her,  as  she  had 
insisted  on  doing,  a  little  financial  allowance. 
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He  was  silent,  and  stared  at  the  distant  sea-line, 
for  they  were  sitting  beside  the  clump  of  sweetbriar 
bushes  on  the  edge  of  the  marsh.  Her  words  had 
roused  him  to  the  fact  that  they  were  to  part  for 
good  on  the  morrow,  and  he  was  conscious  that  the 
light  had  faded  from  his, sky,  and  that  life  would  be 
detestable  without  her.  It  was  the  first  time  he  un¬ 
derstood  these  things  and  they  surprised  and  rather 
humiliated  him,  convinced  as  he  had  always  been 
hitherto  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  sufficing  unto 
himself.  His  disturbance  found  vent  now  in  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  her  visit  to  the  Heriots  was  only  a  tem¬ 
porary  matter.  She  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
adding  that  she  intended  to  proceed  to  London  from 
there  and  resume  her  work  at  Miss  Theobald’s  of¬ 
fice.  Again  he  was  silent  and  Clover’s  face  was 
sorrowful,  while  her  eyes  wandered,  as  his  had  done, 
to  the  distant  marsh.  To  leave  Greyford  and  its 
master,  Miss  Aggy  and  the  beguiling  Dan,  was 
bitter  to  her,  and  she  had  purposely  put  if  from  her 
till  now.  But  her  own  words  had  sent  the  truth 
flooding  through  her  heart  so  that  her  eyes  were 
dim  as  she  looked  seawards.  Then  Southminster 
spoke : 

“Can’t  you  come  back  here  for  a  bit  first.  It’s 
the  dead  time  of  year  in  London,  and  besides  it's 
cutting  your  visit  very  short,  and  that’s  not  fair 
to  us,  is  it?” 

She  laughed.  “Lucy  invited  me  for  three  weeks. 
I  have  been  here  seven,  so  I  don’t  think  there’s  been 
much  question  of  cutting  it  short,  has  there  ?” 

He  looked  at  her  anxiously.  “Have  you  been 
bored?”  he  asked. 

“Good  heavens,  no,  it’s  the  happiest  time  I  have 
ever  spent.” 

“Then  why  not  continue  it — why  not  come  back 
again  for  a  bit  after  the  Heriots  ?” 
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It  was  her  turn  to  ask  if  he  was  not  bored  with 
her,  and  he  denied  it  with  frank  simplicity.  “You 
can't  think  how  the  time  has  flown.  I  couldn't 
believe  it  was  seven  weeks  till  you  said  so  just  now, 
and  1  added  it  up  in  my  mind.'' 

“Ah,  doubting  Thomas  that  you  are,"  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “I  suppose  you  thought  of  my  faulty  arith¬ 
metic." 

“Never  mind  the  arithmetic,  come  back  here  and 
we  can  do  some  more  sums  of  the  same  kind." 

So  it  was  arranged,  to  Lucy's  convulsive  delight 
and  to  the  calmer,  but  not  the  less  heartfelt  joy  of 
Clover,  and  the  girl's  heart  was  lightened  of  its 
burden  when  she  departed  for  the  Heriots'  abode, 
where  pompous  decorum  was  the  predominating 
note  of  existence.  A  dull  despondency  settled  on 
Clover  from  the  moment  when  she  set  foot  in  the 
ugly,  red  brick  house  built  in  imitation  of  a  French 
Chateau ;  but  the  dulness  was  broken  after  the  pass¬ 
age  of  a  week  by  the  sudden  incursion  of  Mrs.  Crav¬ 
en,  Lady  Alice’s  niece,  of  whom  she  strongly  dis¬ 
approved. 

But  for  once  circumstances  and  Hilda’s  craft  had 
been  too  much  for  Lady  Alice,  for  not  only  had  the 
younger  woman  proposed  herself  for  a  visit,  but  she 
had  given  her  aunt  so  wide  a  range  of  dates  to 
choose  from  that  refusal  was  impossible.  So  in  due 
course,  to  Lady  Alice's  annoyance  and  Clover's  a- 
musement,  Mrs.  Craven  arrived  with  a  mountain  of 
luggage,  a  supercilious-looking  maid,  a  couple  of  lap 
dogs,  and  a  tall,  thin,  forlorn  husband,  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  service,  who  seemed  to  spend  his  time  in  out 
of  the  way  places,  where  he  contracted  all  manner 
of  fevers.  Hilda  never  accompanied  him  to  his 
various  outlandish  posts,  and  she  used  to  say  with 
a  plaintive  air. 

“My  dear,  what  earthly  use  should  I  be?  My 
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health  would  never  stand  it,  you  know,  so  it's  much 
better  for  me  to  .stay  at  home  and  keep  our  little 
den  ready  for  when  Henry  wants  a  change.  I  hate 
being  parted  from  him  but  it’s  entirely  for  his  good 
that  I  stay  at  home  .so  as  to  keep  his  name  before 
the  Powers  that  be.” 

At  present,  Mrs.  Craven  was  playing  the  part  of 
the  devoted  wife  to  Henry,  who  had  come  back  in  a 
miserable  state  of  health,  and  she  had  seized  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  round  of  dull  visits  which 
she  invariably  postponed  till  he  was  home.  Heriot 
Towers  had  offered  not  only  a  refuge  from  the 
dusty  streets  of  London  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  it  was  within  reach  of  Greyford,  and  to  Greyford 
she  meant  to  get  by  fair  means  or  foul,  partly  to 
gratify  her  curiosity  concerning  Southminster,  part¬ 
ly  in  the  hope  of  recapturing  Jim’s  erring  affections. 
There  had  been  no  definite  break  in  their  intimacy  ; 
nothing  but  a  skilful  slipping  away  on  the  young 
man’s  part;  a  refusal  to  accept  her  invitations;  a 
neglect  of  coming  to  places  where  he  could  have  met 
her;  and  above  all  that  detestable  cessation  of  the 
daily  bunch  of  Malmaisons  which  had  astounded 
and  frightened  her.  She  really  cared  for  Jim  in  her 
selfish,  sensual  fashion,  and  his  defection  had 
wounded  her  so  sorely  that  she  was  prepared  to  go 
to  any  lengths  to  regain  him,  therefore  she  insisted 
on  visiting  the  Heriots. 

Chance  was  playing  into  her  hands  by  sending 
Clover  there  at  the  present  time,  and  when  she 
learnt  that  the  girl  was  not  only  a  cousin  of  Lady 
Southminster’s,  but  that  she  was  shortly  returning 
to  Greyford,  she  spared  no  pains  to  make  friends 
with  the  girl  by  feigning  keen  interest  in  all  that  she 
cared  for.  Her  undeniable  if  largely  assisted  beauty 
had  appealed  to  Clover  after  the  “untoasted  muf¬ 
fin’s”  ugliness,  and  for  a  few  days  Clover  failed  to 
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see  through  Hilda's  wiles.  Gradually,  however,  her 
suspicions  were  roused  and  her  dislike  also,  though 
she  hid  it  at  first — till  she  saw  that  Hilda  was  try¬ 
ing  to  pump  her  about  Greyford  and  Southminster. 

“How  lucky  you  are  to  have  that  delightful  place 
to  go  back  to  when  you  leave  this  dreadful  hole  and 
my  dull  relations.  I  shall  think  of  you  enviously 
when  I  am  stewing  in  London  once  our  round  of 
visits  is  done,  and  I  .shall  envy  you  horribly,”  she 
said  one  day. 

“Yes,  indeed,  I  am  in  luck,”  she  answered,  and 
her  heart  leapt  within  her  at  the  thought  of  Grey¬ 
ford,  and  Southminster  who  out  of  his  own  fine 
nature  and  gallant  courage  had  shewn  her  a  new 
side  of  life,  a  happier,  brighter  outlook  than  any 
she  had  known  for  the  past  four  and  a  half  years. 
Unquestionably  she  was  fortunate  and  her  face  wore 
a  radiant  smile  that  Hilda  was  swift  to  notice. 

“I  suppose  Captain  Everest  is  going  to  Greyford 
directly  after  manoeuvres,  isn’t  he?”  Mrs.  Craven 
asked.  But  Clover  knew  nothing  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  50th  Hussars  were  coming  to  Yorbury  in 
the  autumn.  This  was  news  to  Hilda,  at  which  she 
pricked  up  her  ears.  At  all  costs  she  must  get  herself 
the  invitation  to  Greyford,  which  in  days  gone  by 
Jim  had  promised  to  .secure  her. 

“That  will  be  rather  trying  for  poor  Lord  South¬ 
minster  in  some  ways,  I  suppose,”  she  said;  “but 
still  delightful  for  the  cousins  to  see  more  of  one 
another.” 

“You’ve  got  a  treat  in  store  if  you  haven’t  met 
Jim.  He  and  I  are  old  friends — very  great  friends 
indeed — and  you  will  be  enchanted  with  him.  But 
he  really  is  the  most  outrageous  flirt  in  creation,  so 
be  warned  in  time!” 

Clover  replied  that  in  all  probability  she  would 
have  left  Greyford  long  before  Jim  Everest  appear- 
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ed  and  Hilda  began  to  sing  David’s  praises.  “Jim  a- 
dores  Lord  Southminster,  but  it  seems  such  a  pity  he 
shuts  himself  up  as  he  does  and  sees  nobody.  I’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  meet  him,  because  I’m  sure  we  should 
get  on  together,  so  let’s  try  and  get  Aunt  Alice  to 
lend  us  the  motor  for  the  day  and  run  over  and  pay 
a  surprise  visit  to  Greyford.  I  expect  they  would 
love  to  see  you.” 

But  Clover  shrank  from  the  idea.  Hilda  was  un¬ 
suited  to  Greyford  or  Southminster,  and  she  made 
an  excuse  of  her  work,  .saying  that  as  she  had  nearly 
finished  the  picture  of  Miss  Heriot  she  must  stick 
to  her  palette  for  the  next  few  days  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  leave  the  Towers  when  Lucy  fetched  her 
at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Hilda  pouted.  It  was  tiresome  to  fail,  especially 
when  it  seemed  such  an  easy  way  of  managing  her 
little  plan,  and  she  shot  Clover  a  questioning  look, 
scenting  the  enmity  that  had  arisen  towards  her  in 
the  girl’.s  heart. 

“Ah,  well  I  shall  try  apd  get  Aunt  Alice  to  bring 
me  over  when  you  are  back  there,  for  we  must  meet 
again  now  that  we  have  made  friends  here.  We  must 
keep  up  our  friendship  dear,  for  there  are  so  many 
things  which  we  have  in  common,  aren’t  there?” 

Clover  was  .silent.  Her  mistrust  of  the  woman 
was  growing  steadily,  till  on  the  morning  of  her  de¬ 
parture  it  blossomed  forth  into  active  dislike. 

Whilst  Clover  was  packing;  Hilda  appeared  and 
established  herself  on  a  hideous  ‘prie-dieu’  chair  up¬ 
holstered  in  black  satin  with  canary-coloured  bands 
of  embroidery.  She  could  stand  her  relations  no 
longer,  she  said,  so  she  had  sought  Clover  as  a  re¬ 
fuge.  “You  will  be  an  angel  if  you  let  me  sit  here 
while  you  pack,  because  I’m  desperate  at  the  idea  of 
your  leaving  me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  my  family.” 

Clover  was  absorbed  in  her  packing  till  she 
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mind  was  absorbed  in  the  work  of  packing,  at  which 
she  was  never  an  adept. 

“Think  of  me,  my  dear,  stuck  down  here  listening 
to  Uncle  Jim’s  prosy  stories  or  Aunt  Alice’s  mono¬ 
logues  on  different  charities,  won’t  it  be  awful  ?  How 
different  for  you  .sitting  on  the  marsh  with  your 
beloved  Southminster !” 

Clover  was  absorbed  in  her  packing  till  she 
heard  Hilda  ask  with  her  high-pitched  laugh  whether 
she  always  packed  the  yellow  paint  in  the  folds  of 
her  evening  dress. 

“Did  I?  How  like  my  .stupidity.  Not  that  it 
matters  much,  for  the  poor  old  black  rag  is  in  such 
a  bad  state  that  a  few  more  stains  won’t  damage  it.” 

Mrs.  Craven  wheeled  her  chair  round  to  face  the 
mirror  on  the  dressing-table  where  tubes  of  paint, 
half-dried  brushes,  lately  emerged  from  their  cleans¬ 
ing  bath  of  paraffin,  jostled  hairpins,  combs,  and 
a  pile  of  clean  handkerchiefs  just  home  from  the 
laundry. 

“Black  is  a  beastly  colour,”  she  remarked,  anxious¬ 
ly  scrutinising  herself  in  the  cracked  handglass 
Which  Clover  had  owned  for  many  years  in  its  dil¬ 
apidated  condition. 

“There,  I  have  begun  to  freckle;  it’s  too  tiresome 
after  all  the  trouble  I  have  taken,  and  freckles  are 
an  eternity  going.”  She  had  discovered  a  faint 
masking  of  these  blemishes  on  the  bridge  of  her 
nose,  a  fact  that  disconcerted  her,  for  she  had  taken 
endless  precautions  and  suffocated  herself  under  in¬ 
numerable  veils.  “I  always  tell  Henry  if  he  dies  I 
shan’t  wear  mourning;  it’s  so  horribly  unbecoming,” 
she  continued,  her  mind  reverting  to  clothes :  “black 
to  be  tolerable  must  be  very  smart  with  lots  of  jet, 
mustn’t  it?” 

“Not  like  my  old  rag,”  Clover  answered,  “with 
it’s  tube  of  yellow  ochre.”  Then  her  mind  absorbed 
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itself  again  in  the  problem  of  how  much  more  she 
could  force  into  the  box,  already  three  parts  full, 
and  she  forgot  Hilda’s  presence  till  she  heard  a 
shrill  exclamation. 

“My  dear,  who  is  this?  He’s  perfectly  beauti¬ 
ful  !” 

Clover,  looking  up,  found  Hilda  studying  a  sheet 
of  paper  covered  with  drawings  and  water  colour 
sketches  of  Southminster.  She  flushed  hotly  as  she 
saw  them. 

“They  are  sketches  of  Lord  Southminster  which 
I  did  for  his  aunt,”  she  said  curtly. 

“The  Hermit  Crab,  as  Jim  and  I  call  him  !  But 
he’s  adorable.  Why  didn’t  you  say  he  was  so  good- 
looking  ?” 

Clover  was  silent,  but  the  flush  deepened  on  her 
cheeks  as  she  looked  at  the  other  woman’s  .face,  and 
saw  her  gloat  over  the  sketches  which  she  had  kept 
hidden  in  a  portfolio  that  now  lay  open  by  Mrs. 
Craven’s  side.  As  a  rule  this  portfolio  went  with 
her  endless  brown  paper  parcels,  but  she  now  told 
Hilda  she  wanted  to  put  it  in  the  trunk. 

“Oh,  wait  a  minute,  I  haven’t  half  seen  these 
things,”  Mrs.  Craven  cried.  “You  shall  have  them 
in  time.”  She  turned  and  twisted  the  paper  in  her 
hands.  “That’s  the  one  1  like  best,  the  full  face 
that  shows  his  eyes.  What  wonderful  eyes  they 
must  be  if  you  haven’t  flattered  them.” 

Clover’s  anger  was  rising,  why  she  could  hardly 
have  said,  and  she  tweaked  the  paper  from  Mrs. 
Craven’s  hand,  whereupon  Hilda  declared  that  she 
had  not  half  seen  the  sketches ;  that  Clover  was  un¬ 
kind,  etc.,  etc.  Then  she  paused  in  her  chatter,  and 
leaning  back  so  far  as  the  prie-dieu  chair  permit¬ 
ted  of  such  a  luxurious  attitude — said  malignantly: 

“Touching  that  you  should  travel  about  with  all 
those  pictures  of  that  young  man,  isn’t  it?” 
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“I  didn’t  know  the  drawings  were  in  that  port¬ 
folio,  which  hasn’t  been  opened  since  I  came  here,” 
Clover  retorted  sharply. 

Mrs.  Craven’s  laugh  shrilled  through  the  room. 
“Tush,  my  dear,  you  don’t  suppo.se  I  believe  that. 
Why,  anybody  can  see  you’re  in  love  with  him  by 
the  way  you  fight  his  battles  and  are  counting  the 
hours  to  get  back  to  him.” 

“I’m  not  in  love  with  him,  nor  am  I  counting  the 
hours  to  get  back  to  him ;  but  I  certainly  am  count¬ 
ing  the  hours  to  find  myself  among  congenial  sur¬ 
roundings,”  she  said  with  intentional  rudeness,  to 
which  Hilda  answered  with  spiteful  truth  that  when 
a  woman  talked  of  surroundings  she  invariably 
meant  the  man  who  stood  in  the  middle  of  them.  But 
Clover  was  .silent  as,  kneeling  on  the  over-filled  box, 
she  tried  to  press  the  edges  together.  Perhaps  these 
efforts  accounted  for  the  length  of  time  that  the  flush 
remained  on  her  face,  a  flush  that  Hilda  watched 
while  .she  registered  a  mental  vow  to  pay  back  in  full 
the  rudeness  of  this  insignificant  nobody. 

Her  packing  finished  and  Mrs.  Craven  having  de¬ 
parted  rather  sulkily  to  her  own  room,  Clover  ran 
downstairs  to  fetch  her  sketching  umbrella,  and  as 
she  took  it  from  the  front  hall  rack,  she  heard  the 
Greyford  motor  drive  up  to  the  door.  Expecting  to 
see  Lucy,  her  amazement  was  unbounded  when 
Southminster’s  face  appeared  at  the  window,  and  for 
a  moment  she  .stared  at  him  in  bewildered  silence. 
Then  with  a  little  cry  of  gladness,  she  darted  for¬ 
ward,  and  flung  open  the  door  of  the  car. 

Neither  spoke,  because  to  each  had  come  a  rush 
of  overwhelming  gladness  which  held  them  mute,  till 
she  exclaimed:  “You  here!  What  on  earth  does.it 
mean  ?” 

He  was  getting  out  of  the  car  as  she  spoke  and 
he  answered  in  a  mocking  tone  that  he  was  doing 
what  Lucy  called  “taking  his  place  in  the  county,” 
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but  what  he  called  being  thoroughly  bored.  “As  a 
matter  of  fact,”  he  added,  “Lucy  had  a  headache 
from  a  surfeit  of  parochial  orgies,  so  1  came  in  her 
place  to  fetch  you.  I  wanted  to  sample  the  life  you 
have  been  so  maliciously  describing  in  your  letters 
to  her,  and  also  to  see  your  new  friend,  Henry  Crav¬ 
en,  and  his  wife,  who  is  Jim’s  friend;  so  I  put  my¬ 
self  into  the  car  and  came.” 

Under  the  lightness  of  his  talk  he  tried  to  hide  the 
effort  it  had  cost  him  to  come;  his  hatred  of  facing 
the  party  at  Heriot  Towers,  even  buoyed  up  as  he 
was  by  the  knowledge  that  Clover  would  help  him, 
because  she  understood  so  well  where  he  needed  help 
and  where  he  preferred  being  left  to  himself.  But 
her  intuition  revealed  these  things  to  her  as  clearly 
as  if  he  had  spoken  them;  and  as  she  helped  him 
out  of  the  motor,  her  hand  rested  for  a  moment  on 
his  arm  with  a  little  friendly  pressure,  her  voice  was 
gentle,  her  eyes  tender  in  their  expression,  as  she 
said : 

“And  you  knew  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  and 
drive  home  with  you.  It  was  nice  of  you  to  come 
and  make  my  departure  from  the  tents  of  Kedar 
even  more  delightful  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.” 

It  was  as  Clover  and  Mrs.  Craven  passed  out  of 
the  dining-room  together  at  the  end  of  luncheon  that 
the  older  woman  slipped  her  arm  through  that  of  the 
girl  and  .said  with  a  malicious  light  in  her  uneven 
eyes : 

“I  don’t  wonder  you  wanted  to  get  back  to  Grey- 
ford  with  such  a  host !  Nor  that  you  carry  his  pic¬ 
tures  about  with  you.  I  should  if  I  had  the  chance. 
He  has  asked  us  to  one  of  the  November  shoots: 
isn’t  it  delightful  ?  I  .shall  love  seeing  him  again.” 

Clover  was  vexed  that  David  should  have  fallen 
into  this  .snarer’s  nets,  and  as  they  drove  home  she 
asked  him  why  he  had  invited  the  Cravens  in  the 
autumn. 
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“Because  I  liked  him:  he  seems  a  good  sort,  and 
she  is  a  friend  of  Jim’s.”  He  looked  at  her  with  a 
whimsical  smile.  “Your  tone  suggests  disapproval,” 
he  added.  “Why?” 

For  a  moment  she  was  silent,  then  she  said:  “I 
can’t  bear  her.  She’s  a  noxious  woman  and  she  has 
been  angling  for  that  invitation  ever  since  she  came 
to  Heriot  Towers.  I  don’t  know  what  her  game  is.” 

“Nor  do  I.  Anyhow  it  can’t  hurt  us,”  he  said 
lightly;  “let’s  forget  her.” 

And  they  did,  for  there  were  many  other  subjects 
to  discuss,  and  Clover  chattered  on,  imitating  Sir 
James,  Lady  Alice  and  their  daughter,  that  some 
time  elapsed  before  she  realised  they  were  no  longer 
following  the  road  on  which  she  had  travelled  three 
weeks  earlier.  When  she  noticed  it  ,she  asked  the 
reason,  and  Southminster  replied  that  he  proposed 
sailing  home  part  of  the  way.  She  turned  to  him 
with  an  exclamation  of  pleasure,  but  there  was  an 
expression  of  evident  surprise  on  her  face,  for 
though  she  herself  had  spent  many  days  on  the  sea 
during  her  sojourn  at  Greyford,  Southminster  had 
never  accompanied  her ;  and  though  he  had  not  con¬ 
fessed  it,  she  knew  his  absence  had  been  from  no 
lack  of  desire  to  go  with  her  but  from  his  inability 
to  get  into  the  boat. 

He  saw  her  surprise  now  and  answered  rather 
curtly : 

“I’ve  found  a  way  of  managing  things;  with 
Johnson  or  somebody  to  lend  me  a  hand,  I  can  get 
on  board  all  right.”  She  looked  resolutely  out  of  the 
other  window  for  a  moment,  then  she  turned  to  him. 

“I’m  so  glad,  for  you  always  loved  being  on  the 
sea.”  Her  eyes  met  his  with  a  kindly  look  as  she 
spoke. 

“Yes,  I  missed  it;  but  as  it  didn’t  seem  possible, 
I  gave  up  thinking  about  it.”  Then  he  added,  with 
the  mirthless  laugh  which  she  hated  the  more  now, 
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knowing  as  she  did  how  much  it  hid  of  bitterness  and 
pain,  “But  you  roused  my  old  keenness;  so  while 
you  have  been  away  I  experimented  and  found  it 
feasible  after  all.” 

“In  other  words,  you  refused  to  acknowledge 
defeat,  so  you  were  bound  to  win  through,  wasn’t 
that  it?” 

He  made  no  answer,  but  spoke  of  his  plans  for  the 
afternoon,  saying  he  had  arranged  with  Short  to 
meet  them  at  Saltmarsh  Creek.  “We  shall  slip  be¬ 
fore  this  light  wind  past  Clavering  to  the  marsh, 
where  the  pony  carriage  is  to  fetch  us.  Does  that 
meet  with  your  gracious  approval  ?” 

Her  eyes  danced  under  the  shadow  of  her  hat,  her 
lips,  parted  in  a  radiant  smile,  gave  answer  before 
she  spoke:  “You  are  an  angel  to  have  planned  such 
a  heavenly  trip!  It’s  the  most  perfect  way  possible 
of  going  home.” 

The  word  “home”  delighted  him,  and  he  thought 
of  his  famous  scheme  which  had  matured  so  much 
during  her  absence  that  it  rushed  to  his  lips  in  words 
which  he  checked,  however,  for  he  thought  it  more 
seemly  if  the  proposal  that  Clover  should  make  her 
permanent  home  at  Greyford  were  to  come  from  his 
stepmother  than  himself,  so  he  talked  of  his  boating, 
and  added  finally : 

“I’ve  sailed  a  good  deal  since  you  left.” 

“And  Lucy  never  mentioned  it  in  any  of  her 
letters !” 

“She  knows  nothing  about  it,  for  I  went  while 
she  was  bazaaring,  and  as  she  asked  no  questions 
concerning  my  movements,  I  volunteered  no  inform¬ 
ation.  After  all,  why  force  information  on  people 
when  it  may  not  interest  them  ?” 

“Or  interest  them  too  much,”  she  interposed,  with 
a  swift  comprehension  of  Lucy’s  hysterical  excite¬ 
ment  and  the  flood-tide  of  chatter  his  news  would 
have  caused. 
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“Certainly.  She  might  have  proposed  coming 
with  me — plus  Cynthia!” 

“Fancy  Cynthia  in  a  choppy  sea  after  one  of  her 
substantial  meals!”  she  said. 

“Horrible !”  he  answered  with  a  laugh ;  “not  that 
Dan  can  boast  as  a  yachtsman,  for  he  was  sick — 
malevolently  sick  in  a  flat  calm  the  other  day,  purely 
to  spite  me  because  I  had  dragged  him  away  from  a 
rabbit  hole  to  take  him  sailing.” 

“Poor  Dan.  I  hope  he  flourishes.  I  am  longing 
to  see  him  again.” 

As  she  spoke,  the  car  swept  round  a  sharp  corner 
and  before  them  lay  the  wide  expanse  of  the  North 
Sea,  azure  and  silver  under  the  cloudless  summer 
sky.  A  cry  of  delight  broke  from  her,  her  hands 
went  out  towards  it  as  though  she  longed  to  take 
sea  and  shore  in  her  embrace;  her  voice  rang  joy¬ 
ously:  “Oh,  it's  good  to  see  it  again,  to  smell  it  and 
hear  it  in  the  creeks.”  As  the  car  pulled  up  at  a 
point  where  a  wide  creek  ate  its  way  into  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Saltmarsh  Village  she  sprang  out,  her  head 
up,  her  nostrils  wide  as  she  sniffed  the  haunting 
scent  of  the  salt  water  on  whose  bosom  Short’s  boat 
rode  gaily  at  anchor. 

It  was  some  little  time  after  they  had  set  sail 
and  were  skimming  down  the  creek  before  she  be¬ 
gan  talking,  for  her  pleasure  was  beyond  words  as 
she  sat  beside  Southminster  and  watched  the  water 
ripple  against  the  boat’s  side,  while  far  ahead,  faint 
through  the  distance  of  the  summer’s  haze,  lay  by 
the  golden  and  grey-green  spit  of  Clavering  Harbour 
jutting  well  out  into  the  sea.  Then  she  turned  and 
spoke  to  Short,  for  she  had  often  sailed  alone  with 
the  old  man,  delighting  in  his  tales  of  the  sea  ;  of 
foreign  lands  which  he  had  visited  at  different  times. 
He  had  endless  seaman’s  yarns  of  ocean  life;  of  the 
marsh  and  village  which  were  his  homeland ;  of  his 
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fishing  experiences,  his  adventures  in  various  places 
during  the  seventy  odd  years  of  life  which  had  left 
him  still  hale,  hearty  and  ready  to  face  any  weather. 
He  had  regaled  her  with  stories  of  his  youth  which 
were  well  worth  the  telling,  for  he  possessed  that 
inborn  .sense  of  drama  which  was  as  plainly  a  herit¬ 
age  from  some  Norse  ancestor  as  his  keen  blue  eyes, 
and  his  beard  and  hair,  once  honey-coloured,  now 
grey  though  plentiful,  under  the  battered  bowler 
hat,  which  contrasted  oddly  with  his  knitted  jumper 
and  long  seaman’s  boots.  He  was  a  delightful  com¬ 
panion,  unspoilt,  free  of  speech,  clean  in  mind,  after 
the  fashion  of  his  type,  and  a  picturesque  figure 
as  he  sat  astride  the  plank  seat  holding  the  main 
sheet  rope  in  hands  knotted  with  rheumatism,  while 
his  eyes,  the  more  faded  by  contrast  with  his  skin 
that  was  bronzed  a  deeper  hue  than  the  Molly’s  sail, 
gleamed  under  his  shaggy  brows.  Seeing  he  was 
in  reminiscent  mood  to-day,  Clover  drew  him  on  to 
speak  of  things  he  had  seen  and  done  in  various 
portions  of  the  world  and  from  these  tales  he  passed 
to  others  relating  to  Warborough  Staithe.  He  spoke 
of  fishing  smacks  lost  on  the  sea  in  “tempests,”  as 
the  East  Anglians  call  thunderstorms.  Of  death 
stalking  over  the  marsh,  wrapped  in  the  impenet¬ 
rable  white  mists  of  autumn ;  of  winter  storms  driv¬ 
ing  foreign  ships  on  to  the  Banks,  those  harmless 
looking  sandbanks  which  scarcely  seemed,  at  low 
water,  to  break  the  foreshore’s  level  away  towards 
the  Holcaster  marshes. 

They  were  endless,  those  tales  of  the  coast  and 
sea.  Grim  as  Greek  tragedies  when  told  in  Short’s 
tersely  virile  manner,  while  the  green  and  white 
boat  skimmed  over  the  water,  and  he  conjured  up 
scene  after  scene,  tragic  or  gay,  in  which  he  had 
played  his  part  on  the  marsh,  the  foreshore,  or  the 
turbulent  waters  of  the  North  Sea.  And  as  he  talk- 
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ed,  Clover’s  old  fear  of  the  marsh’s  haunted  and 
more  sinister  side  overcame  her.  Tale  after  tale  he 
told,  grave  or  gay,  ending  up  with  Annie  Thring’s 
death  by  drowning  on  the  eve  of  her  wedding  day 
with  Jim  Hirst.  This  story,  above  all  others,  grip¬ 
ped  Clover,  so  that  unconsciously  she  drew  nearer 
Southminster,  who  was  sitting  with  one  hand  on 
the  tiller,  the  other  lying  idly  on  his  knee,  and  she 
slipped  her  hand  into  his,  clinging  to  it  with  the 
instinct  of  fear  that  in  a  woman  makes  her  grasp 
something  tangible. 

She  was  roused  to  the  realisation  of  her  position 
by  the  cessation  of  the  old  seaman’s  voice,  as  he 
spat  vigorously  into  the  water,  then  suggested  their 
rounding  the  outstanding  point  of  Clavering  Har¬ 
bour,  and  once  within  its  embrace,  tacking  to  court 
the  favour  of  the  catchy  breeze.  At  this  reminder 
of  time  and  place,  Clover  wakened  to  her  attitude, 
and  hastily  withdrew  her  hand. 

“Short’s  .stories  frighten  me,”  she  said,  with  a 
little  shiver  and  a  laugh  that  had  none  of  its  usual 
elfin  tone.  “His  tales  make  my  heart  jump  into  my 
throat  and  then  go  beating  all  over  my  body  in  a 
horrid  way.  Do  you  know  the  feeling?” 

He  made  no  answer.  The  spell  of  the  scene,  of  the 
grim  story,  and  above  all  the  girl’s  hand  seeking 
his  for  protection,  had  stirred  him  to  an  inward 
tumult  which  had  brought  to  him  also  the  realisa¬ 
tion  that  his  heart  was  “beating  all  over  his  body,” 
a  fact  he  attributed  to  Short’s  powers  of  story-tell¬ 
ing.  Then  he  became  engrossed  in  steering  as  they 
tacked,  in  obedience  to  the  old  fisherman’s  decree, 
and  the  boat  bounded  forward  again  under  the  well- 
filled  sail  that  tugged  at  the  rope  in  Short’s  bronzed 
hand,  and  as  the  “Molly”  responded  like  a  living 
creature  to  his  touch  on  the  tiller,  Southminster’s 
spirits  rose,  for  the  sea  was  his  fostermother — born 
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and  bred  as  he  had  been  on  her  borders — and  from 
his  childhood  he  had  loved  everything  to  do  with  it. 
But  for  the  past  six  years  these  joys  had  been  un¬ 
tasted.  He  had  thought  himself  debarred  from  them 
for  ever  and  had  forced  himself  to  forget  them,  as 
he  had  forced,  or  tried  to  force,  himself  to  forget 
many  dearly-loved  things.  Then  Clover  came,  and 
her  eagerness,  as  he  said,  had  fired  his  old  zest  in 
sailing,  until  hunger  for  the  pastime,  which  had 
been  dear  to  him,  became  a  torment  that  stirred 
him  to  a  desire  to  try  every  conceivable  means  of 
getting  into  a  boat.  His  increased  powers  of  activity, 
the  proud  resolve  no  longer  to  shrink  from  the  help 
which  he  hated  accepting,  had  pushed  him  a  step 
further  towards  accomplishing  that  which  had  seem¬ 
ed  impossible,  and  though  it  had  galled  his  pride  to 
consent  to  the  necessity  of  allowing  Johnson  and 
Short  practically  to  lift  him  into  the  boat,  yet  he 
had  found  his  reward  in  the  pleasure  he  could  derive 
in  sharing  with  Clover  this  amusement  which  they 
both  loved.  Turning  to  her  with  a  sudden  sense  of 
pleasure,  he  found  her  looking  at  him  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  and  a  strange  quivering  of  her  lips. 

He  was  so  startled  that  for  a  moment  he  stared  at 
her  and  she  reddened,  dropping  her  head  so  that 
her  face  was  hidden  from  him,  and  he  asked  in  a 
low  voice  what  troubled  her.  She  laughed  a  trifle 
unsteadily,  saying  it  was  the  glare  of  the  westering 
sun  on  the  water.  But  though  she  laughed  and 
tried  to  wink  away  her  tears,  he  saw  one  fall  with 
a  splash  on  the  hands  crossed  demurely  enough  now 
on  her  lap. 

Clover  laughed,  her  cheerfulness  restored. 

He  never  dreamt,  nor  could  the  girl  have  told  him 
even  had  she  wished  to  do  so,  the  true  cause  of  those 
tell-tale  tears.  How  could  she  say  that  sudden,  over¬ 
whelming  pity  for  him  had  brought  them  to  her 
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eyes  and  set  her  lips  quivering?  How  could  she  ex¬ 
plain  that  as  she  sat  beside  him  and  saw  him  hatless, 
the  breeze  ruffling  the  short-cropped  thickness  of 
his  dark  hair,  his  head  held  high,  his  fine  figure 
straightened  against  the  boat’s  stern  as  he  grasped 
the  tiller,  that  he  had  stirred  her  admiration,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  her  as  the  man  he  had  once  been ;  the  glad, 
triumphant  creature  with  life  before  him,  the  world 
at  his  feet.  The  sea  breezes  had  whipped  an  un¬ 
usual  colour  into  his  face,  he  had  caught  a  healthy 
tan  from  days  spent  on  the  water,  and  there  was 
such  joyousness  of  expression,  such  youth  and  vig¬ 
our  in  his  pain-worn  features  that  she  had  gazed  at 
him  with  the  artist’s  keen  appreciation  of  something 
rare  and  perfect  in  its  beauty.  But,  even  as  she 
gazed  and  appreciated,  the  black  hand  of  tragedy, 
the  grimness  of  reality,  blotted  the  picture  from  her 
sight,  and  she  knew  it  regretfully  for  the  matter  of 
a  transient  moment,  in  which  she  saw  him  thus, 
realised  him  as  he  had  formerly  been,  and  as  for 
this  hour  of  unalloyed  happiness  he  had  become 
again,  and  her  pleasure  had  given  place  to  a  choking 
sense  of  pity  and  regret  that  had  brought  the  tears 
to  her  eyes  and  set  her  lips  quivering  with  tender¬ 
ness. 

All  this  she  could  not  tell  him,  so  she  was  silent; 
ashamed,  at  the  lack  of  control  which  had  betrayed 
her  to  his  quick  sight;  and  she  stared  resolutely  at 
the  silver-tipped  waves  breaking  against  the  boat’s 
keel  in  their  hurried  fear  lest  they  should  get  left 
behind  by  their  fellows. 

Once  round  the  spit  of  Clavering  Harbour  and 
steering  northwards,  Clover’s  eyes  flew  past  the 
marsh,  past  the  ragged  copse  perched  on  the  .steeply 
rising  bank  that  divided  shore  and  arable  land,  and 
where  in  winter  the  snipe,  arriving  exhausted  from 
their  journey,  dropped  stonelike  to  the  longed-for 
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shelter;  past  the  hummocky  mounds  and  steeply 
hollowed  valley  of  the  trout  stream  to  where  the 
Hall  Hills  rose  clear  against  the  summer  sky,  and 
crowning  the  chequered  expanse  of  harvest  fields 
and  smooth  green  pasturage,  stood  Greyford,  set 
like  a  white  pearl  in  its  embowering  woods. 

A  sigh  of  content  escaped  her.  “Close  home  at 
last,”  she  said,  turning  to  Southminster.  “How 
splendid  it  is  to  feel  that.” 

“And  how  splendid  to  know  you  are  glad  to  be 
coming  home,”  he  answered  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
her  with  their  old  wistful  sadness.  “It’s  been  hate¬ 
ful  without  you,”  he  continued,  then  paused,  shy  of 
speech,  as  he  ,saw  her  look  back  at  the  incoming  tide 
massed  behind  them,  a  blue  wall  of  water  on  a  found¬ 
ation  of  foaming  breakers  which  thundered  against 
the  treacherous,  shelving  banks  of  the  High  Sands 
down  whose  centre  the  creek  had  furrowed  its  way. 

Now  and  again  as  the  boat  drifted  they  struck 
ground,  but  Short  guided  them  safely  beyond  the 
waving  “meals”  that  sheltered  innumerable  rab¬ 
bits;  past  the  deeps  in  which  the  mussel  beds  lay 
under  a  flickering  forest  of  emerald  weed,  till  they 
reached  the  solid  land  of  the  Green  Way  where 
“Mist”  and  “Shadow,”  unharnessed  from  the  phaet¬ 
on,  browsed  at  leisure,  and  Dan’s  dusting-brush  tail, 
wagging  furiously,  betrayed  his  presence  half  way 
down  a  rabbit  hole. 

“You  have  forgotten  nothing,”  Clover  cried  gaily 
as  they  sat  at  tea  under  the  familiar  shelter  of  the 
sweetbriar  bushes.  “It’s  what  you  call  a  good  piece 
of  .staff  work?” 

For  a  peaceful  hour  they  stayed  by  the  shore, 
sometimes  talking,  sometimes  sitting  mute,  and 
once  Pierre  Loti’s  words  flashed  across  South- 
minster’s  mind:  “Pourquoi  ne  peut  on  pas  planter 
un  clou  au  beau  milieu  des  heures  fortunees,  et  les 
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arreter?”  Truly  he  felt  that  he  would  have  nailed 
this  hour  to  his  soul  for  all  eternity,  as  he  watched 
the  day  fade,  the  sun  glide  towards  the  dun-coloured 
haze  of  the  western  sky,  while  before  them  stretched 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  ocean  fringed  with  a  cease¬ 
less  line  of  white  breakers. 

Blues  of  every  shade  painted  sky  and  sea,  till  the 
gold  of  sunset  flung  its  mantle  over  the  west,  and 
the  opalescent  tints  of  twilight  crept  up  from  the 
east  where  Clavering,  a  huddled  mass  of  warm,  red 
roofs,  lay  shrouded  in  pearly  mist.  In  the  evening 
light  the  lagoon-like  pools  of  the  marsh  reflected 
with  minute  faithfulness  the  fringes  of  statice  and 
sea  wormwood  that  crowned  their  edges ;  the  creeks 
threw  back  the  mirrored  image  of  cirrus  clouds 
floating  in  the  limitless  vault  of  the  sky,  and  the 
tide  hummed  its  song  of  power  behind  breakers  that 
battered  the  sandy  ridges.  In  the  windless  calm 
there  was  no  sound  save  the  song  of  the  tide,  the 
warning  notes  of  the  redshanks,  the  bleating  of 
sheep  browsing  contentedly  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  or  now  and  again  from  the  harvest  fields 
the  rattle  of  a  late-working  reaper,  the  long  drawn 
cry  of  a  teamster's  “Hooooold  yeeeee”  as  the  sturdy 
Suffolk  Punches  moved  forward  with  their  golden 
load.  Eerie  at  all  times,  the  marsh  seemed  peculiar¬ 
ly  so  to-night  as  the  waters  stole  forward  till  slowly 
the  land  vanished  under  the  incoming,  hungry  tide, 
and  the  sun  slid  into  the  deepening  mists  of  the  west 
to  pass  from  sight  in  a  glow  that  caught  the  crimped 
clouds  of  the  southern  sky,  staining  them  with  the 
rose-red  aftermath  of  the  day. 

“Then  you  are  really  happy?"  He  turned  to  her 
abruptly  with  the  question.  He  could  never  hear  too 
often  the  assurance  of  her  gladness  at  returning,  and 
she  looked  at  him  with  a  smile  of  such  perfect  con¬ 
tent  and  tenderness  that  as  he  bent  towards  her  he 
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caught  his  breath  and  the  blood  throbbed  suddenly 
in  his  temples. 

“Ah,  Clover,  it’s  too  good  to  be  true  that  you  are 
coming  home  again  at  last — that  you  are  glad  to 
come,”  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  tense  and 
strange  in  his  own  ears. 

And  she  turned  to  him  again,  her  face  radiant,  and 
her  reply  the  low,  soft  laugh  of  perfect  peace  and 
happiness.  , 
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“Shall  I  bid  her  goe  ?  What  if  I  doe  ? 

Shall  I  bid  her  goe  and  spare  net 
Oh,  no,  no,  no,  I  dare  not." 

Thomas  Percy. 

FOR  several  days  the  memory  of  his  afternoon 
spent  with  Clover  on  the  sea  and  beside  the 
marsh  filled  Southminster’s  thoughts.  He 
savoured  its  peaceful  moments  with  that  acute 
sense  of  delight  which  is  often  the  compen¬ 
sating  good  of  those  to  whom  life  is  for  the 
most  part  a  dish  of  bitter  herbs.  The  sweet¬ 
ness  of  his  memories  ;  the  depth  of  the  pleas¬ 
ure  he  derived  from  her  company  confirmed  a- 
fresh  his  desire  to  keep  her  at  Greyford,  for  the 
plan  he  had  laid  during  her  absence  had  ripened  till 
he  told  himself  that  it  was  impossible  to  allow  her 
to  plunge  again  in  the  turmoil  of  London;  to  work 
for  her  living,  to  know  sorrow  and  possibly  even 
want  whilst  he  lived  in  the  luxurious  peace  of  Grey¬ 
ford.  Separation  had  drawn  him  to  her  as  propin¬ 
quity  might  never  have  done,  and  his  only  fear  was 
with  regard  to  her  attitude  in  the  matter,  for  al¬ 
though  at  the  first  blush  his  scheme  had  seemed  a 
perfect  one  in  his  eyes,  yet  as  time  passed  and  he 
sat  alone  in  the  Green  Parlour  doubts  and  fears 
had  plagued  him.  He  realised  that  Greyford  was  dull; 
that  the  peace  of  East  Anglia  might  suggest  stagna¬ 
tion  to  a  young,  ambitious  woman  as  strong  and 
eager,  as  full  of  mental  activity  as  Clover.  What, 
he  asked  himself,  did  life  here  hold  for  her?  Lucy's 
inanities,  his  own  absorption  in  the  few  things  he 
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could  still  share  with  his  fellows — and  they  were  few 
enough  to  be  negligible !-— the  quiet,  uneventful 
round  of  life  with  Lucy  and  himself.  A  fool  and  a 
cripple — were  these  fit  companions  for  Clover  in  the 
full  tide  of  her  youth  and  beauty  he  questioned,  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him.  Hesitations  and  qualms, 
had  however  received  their  quietus  that  evening 
when  he  saw  her  gladness  at  returning,  heard  her 
twice  refer  to  Greyford  as  “home,”  and  now  he  was 
determined  to  broach  the  .subject  to  Lucy. 

But  nearly  a  week  elapsed  before  he  spoke,  for  as 
usual  he  laid  the  matter  before  Mias  Mainwaring, 
ostensibly  asking  her  advice.  She  listened  in  silence, 
her  short-sighted  eyes  avoiding  his,  while  her 
thoughts  flew  from  things  present  to  others  long 
past;  to  her  old  fears  of  the  moment  when  another 
woman  should  come  between  herself  and  her  boy; 
when  the  estrangement  which  adolescence  brings 
between  a  youth  and  the  mother  influence  of  his 
childhood  should  separate  her  from  his  life.  How 
she  had  feared  and  trembled,  earnestly  resolving  to 
obliterate  herself  and  welcome  the  interloping  wo¬ 
man  with  affectionate  friendliness.  But  circum¬ 
stances  had  .spared  her.  No  woman  had  come  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  he  had  needed  her  help  more  in  his 
maturity  than  in  his  boyhood,  so  that  she  had  long 
ago  ceased  to  expect  any  change  in  their  relations. 
Now  she  realised  that  the  inevitable  woman  who 
crosses  every  man’s  path  had  stepped  even  into  his 
poor,  narrow  groove,  though  he  was  blind  to  it; 
blind  to  the  fact  that  he  was  travelling  down  the  long 
lane  that  leads  towards  love,  and  she  watched  him 
walking  with  his  usual  undeviating  straightness  a- 
long  the  path  which  Fate  had  prepared  for  him, 
while  .she  prayed  that  happiness,  not  pain  or  disap¬ 
pointment,  might  await  him  at  its  end.  For  so  ap¬ 
preciable  a  time  did  she  sit  silent  after  he  had  moot- 
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ed  the  question  of  Clover’s  permanent  residence  at 
Greyford,  that  he  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  knowing 
as  a  rule  she  was  swift  in  her  replies,  ready  and 
sound  in  her  judgments. 

“Don’t  you  approve?”  he  asked  at  last.  He  al¬ 
ways  needed  her  approval,  though  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  he  would  have  obeyed  her  advice  had 
it  run  counter  to  his  resolve.  As  she  turned  towards 
him,  her  face  paler  than  usual,  her  voice  a  trifle  un¬ 
certain,  she  answered  that  it  was  a  big  step  to  take. 

“Yes,  for  her,  because  she  will  sacrifice  a  good 
deal.” 

“And  gain  a  good  deal,”  she  answered  drily. 

“I  wonder  if  she  will  gain  as  much  as  she  will 
lose?  She’s  a  gregarious  creature,  and  Greyford 
isn’t  a  lively  place ;  though  if  she  decides  to  remain, 
I  shall  try  and  have  more  people  there  and  make  it 
brighter  for  her.  After  all,  the  50th  will  come  for 
two  years  this  autumn,  and  then  there  will  be  some¬ 
body  to  amuse  her.  Still,  even  so,  it  can’t  be  the 
same  as  London,  you  know.” 

She  smiled  a  little  at  his  words,  at  their  unselfish¬ 
ness  and  simplicity.  “Hardly,”  she  .said;  “it  will 
be  a  vast  improvement  on  London  for  her.” 

He  made  an  impatient  movement  and  said  rather 
sharply:  “You  seem  to  think  everything  is  to  her 
advantage,-  nothing  to  mine.  You  forget  that  to  me 
— to  all  of  us  in  fact — it  means  a  great  deal  to  have 
something  bright  and  young  in  the  place.” 

His  remark  reminded  her  sharply  of  her  own  age, 
of  the  gulf  that  it  made  between  them,  a  gulf  which 
until  the  last  few  months  she  had  failed  to  realise, 
but  which  now  seemed  unbridgable.  “And  that  is 
what  you  want;  a  companion  of  your  own  age  will 
be  good  for  you  in  all  ways,”  she  answered  unflinch¬ 
ingly.  She  was  rewarded  by  seeing  his  face  lighten. 

“Ah,  you  do  agree  then?”  His  eagerness  to  gain 
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her  approbation  made  her  smile.  She  was  well  a- 
ware  that  he  had  come  down  to-day  not  so  much  to 
ask  her  advice — though  he  imagined  he  had  done 
so — as  to  announce  his  decision;  and  she  knew  that 
no  arguments  on  her  side  would  alter  the  matter,  so 
she  agreed  in  her  gentlest  manner  wdth  him.  But 
when  he  left,  she  sat  for  a  long  time  gazing  before 
her,  praying  with  dumb  fervour  that  all  might  be 
well  with  him. 

The  next  day  he  decided  to  speak  to  his  stepmoth¬ 
er  on  the  subject  when  she  joined  him  under  the  col¬ 
onnade  after  tea.  But  for  a  time  the  peace  of  the 
evening  was  disturbed  by  her  plaints  at  the  “dis¬ 
appointingness, ^  as  she  expressed  it,  of  the  neigh¬ 
bours  on  whom  ,she  had  been  calling.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
pression  with  which  he  was  familiar  as  the  outcome 
of  spurts  of  enthusiasm  for  strangers ;  so  he  listened 
in  silence  till  Clover,  growing  bored  as  .she  generally 
did  with  Lady  Southminster’s  woes,  broke  in  rather 
impatiently  by  asking  why  she  tried  to  gather  grapes 
from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles. 

“You  know  those  people  won’t  satisfy  you  as 
friends.  You  will  hear  them  talk  of  you  as  The 
Countess!’  They  will  put  milk  and  sugar  into  your 
cup  before  the  tea ;  you  will  find  electro-  plated  tea- 
sets  arranged  on  the  drawing-room  ‘whatnot,’  with 
high-art  photograph  frames,  plush  mats,  and  shock¬ 
ing  suites  of  furniture  tightly  buttoned  into  yellow¬ 
ish-brownish-greenish  brocade.  You  can’t  live  up  to 
such  a  standard  of  gentility,  so  why  waste  time 
trying?” 

Lucy  shook  her  head  reproachfully.  “You  are  so 
dreadfully  critical  and  particular,  dear;  like  David. 
Personally,  I  think  one  should  not  be  so  fussy  in 
things ;  I’m  all  for  being  what  do  you  call  it — greg- 
orian,  you  know,  it  makes  life  pleasanter,”  she  said, 
and  resumed  her  string  of  complaints  till  Clover  rose, 
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saying  she  must  pick  a  few  flowers  now  that  the 
cool  of  the  evening  was  coming  on. 

Southminster  watched  her  depart,  then  he  checked 
the  flood-tide  of  his  stepmother’s  woes  by  saying 
sharply:  “Anyhow,  you  haven’t  been  disappointed 
in  Miss  Fielding.” 

“Of  course  not,  but  that’s  so  different,  dearie. 
Poor  dear  George’s  child  couldn’t  fail  to  fulfil  one’s 
highest  expectations,  could  she?”  The  remark  was 
accompanied  by  the  usual  tribute  of  a  sigh  for  the 
defunct  Fielding.  David  looked  across  the  Italian 
garden  at  Clover  strolling  bare-headed  among  the 
rose  bushes.  Following  the  direction  of  his  eyes, 
Lady  Southminster  murmured :  “She’s  one  in  a  thou¬ 
sand — a  dear  girl.  I  love  her,  don’t  you  ?” 

He  replied  that  she  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and, 
misled  by  his  tone,  Lucy  exclaimed :  “Oh,  but  dearie, 
I  thought  you  liked  her  more  than  that,  don’t  you  ?” 

“You  can’t  expect  me  to  rave  on  the  subject.” 

She  .smiled  and  settled  herself  more  comfortably  in 
her  chair  as  Cynthia  jumped  on  to  her  lap.  “No — 
no,  I  suppose  not,”  she  said  meditatively  ;  “you  see, 
of  course,  she  stands  for  so  much  to  me ;  I  love  her 
so  dearly  both  as  a  link  with  the  past  and  a  pleasure 
in  the  present,  that  I  forget  she  can’t  be  the  same  to 
you  and  everybody  else.  I  hope  she  hasn’t  been  in 
your  way,  dearie;  I’m  sure  it  wasn’t  intentional  if 
she  was.”  He  .said  nothing,  and  she  resumed:  “I 
shall  always  be  very  grateful  for  your  dear  kindness 
in  having  her  here  so  long ;  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me,  a  great  happiness  to  her,  and  she  is 
so  grateful  to  you.” 

Effusiveness  always  exasperated  him,  especially 
now  when  he  was  finding  it  unusually  difficult  to 
propound  his  scheme,  so  he  said  rather  sharply  that 
there  was  no  need  for  gratitude,  and  that  Clover’s 
company  had  given  everybody  a  great  deal  of 
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pleasure.  As  he  bent  down  to  knock  the  ashes  out 
of  his  pipe  on  the  flag,s  of  the  colonnade,  his  eyes 
again  sought  the  girl  stooping  over  the  rose  bushes, 
and  he  said :  “Do  you  think  she's  happy  here  ?  Con¬ 
tented  with  our  life,  dull  as  it  is  ?” 

Lucy  hastened  to  reassure  him.  Clover  had  never 
been  so  happy  before;  she  had  repeatedly  declared 
that  she  did  not  know  how  to  express  her  gratitude 
for  all  David’s  kindness.  Then  she  .stopped  abruptly, 
conscious  that  his  fingers  were  beating  their  little 
devil’s  tattoo  on  the  arms  of  his  chair;  and  she 
watched  him  anxiously,  for  their  activity  was  gener¬ 
ally  the  prelude  to  some  tart  speech.  None  came, 
however,  and  after  a  moment’s  hesitation  he  said; 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  her  to  stay  on?” 

“Oh,  but  dearie,  .she’s  been  here  so  long,  and 
surely  you  must  be  getting  tired  of  her?” 

A  smile  crossed  his  lips.  Tired  of  Clover !  What 
a  dense  idiot  Lucy  was !  However,  he  assured  her  in 
his  most  inexpressive  tone  that  he  wished  the  girl  to 
remain  as  long  as  .she  chose  to  do  so.  It  was  the 
nearest  he  seemed  able  to  get  to  proposing  a  per¬ 
manent  arrangement,  and  Lucy’s  foolish  laugh  tink¬ 
ling  forth,  increased  his  consciousness  of  an  inability 
to  speak  rationally.  Then  he  heard  her  say,  with  an 
elephantine  effort  at  playfulness: 

“But  perhaps  that  would  be  for  ever  and  ever, 
amen !” 

“Worse  things  might  happen.” 

She  looked  at  him,  the  familiar  pucker  of  perplex¬ 
ity  drawing  her  eyebrows  together,  as  he  continued 
in  a  more  even  tone:  “If  it  pleases  you,  1  see  no 
reason  why  Miss  Fielding  shouldn’t  stay  here  for 
good;  she’s  a  great  pleasure  to — Dan,”  he  added 
with  a  little  sharp  laugh.  He  had  nearly  said  to 
himself,  but  a  sudden  shyness  possessing  him,  made 
him  substitute  the  name  of  the  old  dog  who,  in  re- 
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sponse,  thumped  the  stone  floor  with  his  tail  and 
lifted  his  faithful  brown  eyes  to  his  master.  In  the 
dog’s  glance  Southminster  seemed  to  read  a  certain 
satirical  amusement  as  though  he  would  have  said: 
“You  coward,  to  foist  it  on  to  me.” 

Meanwhile  Lucy,  having  caught  her  breath  with  a 
gulp  of  excitement,  was  exclaiming:  “Do  you  really 
mean  that?  Really  mean  that  I  may  keep  her  here 
for  good  and  all?  Are  you  sure  you  don’t  mind — 
quite  sure?” 

He  reassured  her,  saying  that  as  neither  she  nor 
the  girl  seemed  to  have  many  other  ties  of  relation¬ 
ship,  it  would  be  an  admirable  arrangement:  more¬ 
over,  he  added,  Lucy  had  given  him  to  understand, 
by  sundry  remarks  made  a  few  days  ago,  that  had 
she  been  her  own  mistress,  she  Would  have  adopted 
Clover.  His  words  set  her  fluttering  with  fear  lest 
he  should  imagine  she  had  purposely  hinted  at  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  one  he  had  proposed. 

“After  all,  dearie,  she’s  nothing  to  you,  and  there’s 
no  reason  why  you  should  provide  her  with  a  home,” 
she  said  anxiously. 

“None.  -But  I  found  she  left  such  an  ugly  gap 
when  she  went  away — and  gaps  in  one’,s  life  are  so 
tiresome — that  I  decided  to  try  and  keep  her  here  for 
good.” 

Lucy  gave  vent  to  a  funny  little  sound  compound¬ 
ed  of  a  sob  and  a  laugh  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm. 

“You  dear,  dear  boy;  how  can  I  ever  thank  you?” 

“By  persuading  her  to  stay.”  If  his  words  were 
curtly  uttered,  his  eyes  were  unconsciously  full  of 
meaning — though  she  was  too  blind  to  see  it.  He 
continued  speaking,  impressing  on  Lucy  that  Clover 
would  need  careful  handling,  or  she  might  refuse 
curtly  if  she  thought  that  charity  prompted  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  “You  will  have  to  explain  that  it’s  a  kind- 
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ness  on  her  part  to  stay  on  and  cheer  us  both  as  she 
.has  done.  You  must  let  her  see  that  her  presence  is  a 
true  pleasure  to  both  of  us.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

He  was  moved  to  .speak  in  this  fashion  by  the  sight 
of  Lucy's  placid  smile  as  she  smoothed  Cynthia's 
ear,  for  he  realised  that  to  persuade  Clover  of  the 
things  of  which  he  had  .spoken  would  need  tact.  Lucy 
had  none,  and  to  lose  Clover  through  some  verbal 
clumsiness  on  his  stepmother's  part,  would  be  intol¬ 
erable.  It  w&s  quite  likely  to  happen,  however,  so 
he  meant  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  his  attempt 
to  put  matters  clearly  before  her.  But  further 
speech  was  impossible,  for  the  girl  herself  was  draw¬ 
ing  near,  her  basket  filled  with  roses,  which  she  held 
out  for  his  inspection. 

“  ‘Gather  ye  rosebuds  whilst  ye  may, 

Old  Time  is  still  a-flying,'  " 

he  quoted  lightly. 

She  flashed  back  the  end  of  the  verse : 

“  ‘And  this  same  bud  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  will  be  dying,'  " 

offering  him  at  the  same  time  a  half-blown  flower. 
He  took  it,  and  as  he  did  so,  their  hands  met,  and  he 
felt  the  blood  throb  in  his  temples,  his  heart  leap 
strangely  into  his  throat  as  it  had  leapt  when  they 
sat  beside  the  marsh  in  the  fading  light  of  the  Aug¬ 
ust  day.  For  a  second  he  stared  at  her  uncompre- 
hendingly.  Then  he  understood.  He  saw  why  he 
wanted  to  keep  her  here;  why  he  dreaded  her  de¬ 
parture  ;  why  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  express 
himself  to  Lucy  a  moment  ago.  He  understood  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  a  thousand  things  which  had 
changed  for  him  as  even  Clover  herself  had  suddenly 
changed  in  his  eyes ;  for  in  this  moment  of  revelation 
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he  knew  her  neither  as  the  stranger  he  had  dreaded 
to  face,  the  companion  he  had  delighted  in,  the  girl 
whose  poverty  and  solitude  had  troubled  him;  but 
as  the  one  woman  out  of  the  whole  wide  world  of 
women  whom  he  loved  and  must  continue  to  love 
throughout  all  the  weary  days  of  his  life.  In  this 
fashion  were  his  eyes  opened  to  the  nature  of  the 
path  he  had  been  following  and  which  he  had 
thought  effectually  barred  to  him  by  the  bitter  aft¬ 
ermath  of  the  war.  Swift,  burning  thoughts,  a 
sharp  agony  of  comprehension,  flashed  through  him 
as  he  stared  at  her,  till  his  fingers  grasped  the  rose¬ 
bud  stem  so  fiercely  that  its  thorns  pierced  them  and 
recalled  him  to  the  present — to  the  crude  fact  that 
passion  and  desires  still  dwelt  and  burnt  within  him, 
that  he  still  craved  for  all  life  had  of  best  and  sweet¬ 
est  to  offer  man. 

Then  he  remembered  that  he  had  not  thanked  her 
for  the  rose,  and  bending  his  head,  ostensibly  to 
smell  it,  he  said  harshly  that  it  had  no  scent. 

“No,  but  it’s  perfect  in  form  and  colour.  Like  all 
men,  you  forget  the  law  of  compensation  that  rules 
the  world.” 

Her  voice  was  light.  Apparently  he  had  not  kept 
her  waiting  an  eternity  for  his  answer,  nor  had  she 
noticed  anything  unusual  in  his  manner,  though  it 
seemed  to  him  incredible  that  her  quick  eyes  should 
not  have  detected  its  turmoil.  He  heard  himself  say 
that  a  beautiful  flower  without  scent  was  like  a 
beautiful  face  without  expression — Undine  without 
a  soul ;  but  he  had  only  a  feeble  understanding  of  his 
words,  and  he  was  thankful  when  Clover  laughed 
and  shook  her  head,  declaring  that,  like  all  men,  he 
was  greedy  and  wanted  too  much. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment.  “Do  I  ask  too 
much  of  life?”  he  said,  as  the  old  ironical  smile 
twisted  his  mouth. 
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Clover  was  silent,  regretting  the  speech  which 
had  drawn  words  and  smile  from  him,  and  biting  her 
lip  in  annoyance,  as  she  turned  aside  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  faced  him  again  and  met  his  eyes  with  her 
old  frankness.  “I  was  wrong  to  say  you  asked  too 
much  of  life,”  she  said  very  gently;  “you  should 
ask  a  great  deal  more.” 

Thinking  how  much  he  longed  to  ask,  believing 
that  he  had  no  right  or  power  to  ask,  he  shrank 
from  her,  afraid  lest  she  should  understand  his  feel¬ 
ings  and  recoil  from  him. 

But  she  suspected  nothing,  saw  nothing,  save  the 
habitual  sadness  of  his  fine  face  in  repose,  the  pathos 
of  his  eyes,  the  tragedy  of  his  thin,  straight-set 
lips.  She  had  no  suspicion  of  those  throbbing  pulses 
clamouring  within  him,  no  idea  that  while  he  looked 
at  her  his  fingers  had  driven  the  rose’s  thorns  into 
his  flesh,  thus  recalling  himself  to  grim  truths  and 
to  the  bitter  knowledge  that  this  woman,  with  her 
moss-agate  eyes  and  smiling  red  lips,  was  not  for  a 
broken  wreck  like  himself.  His  face  grew  cold  in  its 
expression,  almost  stern.  The  old  scorn  of  himself 
twisted  his  lips  in  a  mocking  smile,  when  Lucy’s 
voice  broke  the  spell  that  had  kept  him  dumb.  He 
had  forgotten  her  existence  during  these  fleeting 
seconds  into  which  a  lifetime  of  emotions  and  pas¬ 
sions  had  been  crowded.  He  had  forgotten  every¬ 
thing,  even  himself  and  what  he  was,  as  he  stared 
at  the  woman  he  loved. 

The  toneless  murmur  of  Lucy’,s  voice  recalled  him 
to  reality,  reaching  him  it  seemed  from  another 
sphere,  and  he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  grasping  its 
arms  with  both  hands,  seeking  by  this  contact  with 
the  tangible  things  of  life  to  regain  his  self-control 
as  he  heard  her  beg  Clover  to  join  them. 

“For,”  she  cried,  with  her  rippling  laugh,  “there’s 
something  .so  delightful  to  talk  about  which  dear 
David  has  just  suggested!  It’s  too  thrilling!” 
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Her  reminder  of  the  suggestion  to  which  he  had 
committed  himself  but  a  short  time  ago  frightened 
him.  How  would  it  end?  Where  would  it  lead?  he 
questioned  as  he  heard  Clover  answer  that  ,she  would 
join  them  when  she  had  placed  the  flowers  in  the 
coolness  of  the  garden  hall.  He  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  at  her  departure.  Anything  was  better  than 
to  see  her  before  him,  even  though  her  absence  left 
a  blank,  and  he  found  himself  staring  dully  at  the 
pillar  against  which  she  had  leant.  The  realisation 
that  in  a  few  moments  she  would  join  them  again  set 
him  moving,  for  it  was  impossible  to  face  her  once 
more,  so  he  rose,  and  adjusting  his  crutches,  said 
sharply  to  Lucy, 

“You  must  settle  the  matter  we  spoke  of  just 
now.” 

Lady  Southminster  gasped,  clutching  his  arm, 
dismay  in  her  face  and  voice.  “Oh,  but  I  can't  do 
it,  indeed  I  can’t.”  It  had  never  entered  her  head 
he  would  expect  this  of  her,  especially  after  his  re¬ 
marks  on  the  tact  which  would  be  required  in  hand¬ 
ling  Clover;  for  she  realised  that  tact  wa  not  one 
of  her  staple  commodities.  “Oh,  but,  dearie,  surely 
you  will  stay  and  ask  her  yourself.  After  all,  it’s 
your  house,  your  idea,  everything  about  it  is  yours.” 

Yes,  in  truth  it  was  all  his,  he  thought  bitterly. 
The  pain  and  blind  folly  of  it  all!  All  his;  so  no 
doubt  would  the  payment  of  the  price  be  all  his  in 
sorrow  and  suffering  which  he  dare  not  contem¬ 
plate.  And  he  laughed  aloud  with  the  fury  born  of 
pain,  for  unconsciously  Lucy  had  spoken  a  cruel 
truth,  ,so  that  for  a  moment  he  hated  her  as  though 
she  had  wilfully  taunted  him  with  the  madness  of 
the  project  which  half-an-hour  ago  had  enchanted 
him. 

She  implored  him  to  remain  with  her  and  help 
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her.  He  saw  her  frightened  face;  the  pucker  of 
perplexity  on  her  placid  brow  as  she  threw  all  the 
earnestness  of  which  she  was  capable  into  the  appeal 
that  he  should  stay  with  her. 

“I  can’t;  it’s  impo&sible,  I’m  busy,”  he  snapped 
unevenly;  then  he  added:  '‘Besides,  it’s  a  woman’s 
job.” 

“The  difficult  jobs  are  always  for  women,”  she 
plained. 

“Ever  since  Adam  laid  the  sin  of  apple-eating  on 
Eve’s  shoulders  and  she  had  to  stitch  the  fig  leaves.” 

He  spoke  mockingly,  irony  standing  him  in  good 
stead  for  a  moment.  — 

Again  Lucy  began  her  pleading,  saying  ,she  would 
be  certain  to  fail  without  his  help.  Again  he  refused 
irritably,  and  at  last,  shaking  off  her  detaining  hand 
that  lay  on  his  arm,  he  turned  aside.  As  he  did  so, 
the  pink  rose-bud  which  he  had  slipped  into  the 
buttonhole  of  his  coat  caught  Lucy’s  eye. 

“You  look  quite  gay,  dearie,  with  that  lovely  rose 
Clover  gave  you,”  she  exclaimed,  incapable  of  fixing 
her  mind  even  on  a  thing  of  such  vital  moment  to 
herself  as  the  question  of  the  girl’s  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  at  Greyford;  and  her  fingers  fluttering  up, 
touched  the  flower  as  she  spoke. 

“Yes,  quite  a  gay,  romantic  figure,”  he  retorted 
viciously  as  Clover  emerged  from  the  house  and  he 
departed  to  the  Green  Parlour. 

His  sanctuary  reached,  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
and  fell  to  thinking,  for  there  was  much  to  think 
about,  much  to  face,  if  he  intended  to  grapple  with 
all  that  had  occurred,  not  only  consciously,  during 
the  last  few  moments  under  the  broken  light  of  the 
colonnade,  but  unconsciously,  so  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  throughout  the  past  two  months.  The  present 
revelation  he  knew  was  but  the  climax  of  previous 
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events,  as  the  flash  and  crash  of  a  thunderstorm  are 
the  climax  of  accumulated  atmospheric  pressure.  His 
storm  had  burst  in  a  cloudless  sky,  leaving  him  men¬ 
tally  stunned  and  bruised  as  he  sat  in  the  peaceful 
Green  Parlour,  struggling  to  evolve  some  kind  of 
order  out  of  his  chaotic  mental  conditions. 

With  intolerable  bitterness  he  debated  within  him¬ 
self  now  as  to  which  would  be  the  worst  hell  for  him 
— to  have  the  girl  always  before  him  when  heart  and 
body  hungered  for  her ;  or  to  part  with  her  and  sever 
the  threads  of  a  happiness  and  a  frendship  which  he 
had  hoped  would  gladden  the  remaining  days  of  his 
existence?  Commonsense  showed  him  that  her  de¬ 
parture  was  the  best  solution,  indeed  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  one  for  his  peace ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  as  he  thougt  of  Lucy  making  his  offer  to  Clover 
Fielding,  he  blessed  her  tactlessness  and  counted  her 
stupidity  an  element  in  his  favour,  .since  they  would 
in  all  probability  obtrude  themselves  in  the  inter¬ 
view,  and  so  rouse  the  familiar  devil  of  the  girl’s 
pride  that  she  would  be  goaded  to  a  tart  refusal. 
Tartness  was  preferable  to  kindness,  since  it  might 
numb  the  aching  pain  of  which  he  was  conscious. 
He  hoped  therefore  for  tartness.  He  hoped  she 
would  leave  his  house  without  delay  in  order  that  he 
might  the  more  easily  and  swiftly  set  himself  to 
forget  her  and  all  he  had  enjoyed  during  the  past 
happy  weeks.  And  yet  he  was  a  coward  to  complain 
at  this  latest  development, since  to  every  pleasure 
came  its  aftermath,  .so  why  should  he  murmur  ?  The 
only  sane  course  was  to  accept  matters  not  only 
without  discontent  but  with  his  customary  semb¬ 
lance  of  resignation.  But  there  was  no  resignation 
in  his  soul  to-day;  and  though  pain  was  powerless 
as  usual  to  draw  a  moan  from  him,  it  roused  his 
temper,  stirring  him  to  harshness,  to  fierce  mock¬ 
ery  at  the  whole  miserable  circumstance  of  his  ex- 
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istence,.  and  above  all  to  sneering  contempt  at  the 
idea  that  he  should  love  any  woman  or  that  any 
woman  .should  love  him ! 

Love  and  marriage.  How  grotesque  they  seemed 
in  connection  with  himself;  above  all,  in  conjunction 
with  Clover !  Clover,  who  with  the  artist's  soul  and 
love  of  perfection,  had  neither  a  morbid  taste  for 
maimed  wrecks  like  himself,  nor  a  desire  to  become 
the  nurse  of  an  ill-tempered,  querulous  invalid !  He 
called  himself  fiercely  by  such  names,  flagellating 
himself  with  scorn,  till  he  even  .scoffed  at  the  friend¬ 
ship  she  had  given  him,  and  which,  despite  his  shy 
reserve,  he  had  accepted  eagerly.  But  on  his  torment 
came  thoughts  of  her  friendship,  laying  a  soothing 
hand  on  his  wounded  spirit,  enshrouding  him  with  a 
memory  of  its  sweetness  as  a  protecting  shield 
against  the  cruelties  of  life;  and  he  found  himself 
longing  for  it  as  a  parched  wayfarer  longs  for  the 
cool  springs  of  some  distant  oasis. 

Was  even  friendship  forbidden  him?  Was  he 
even  beyond  the  pale  of  a  woman's  comradeship? 
Could  he  not  even  have  this  pallid  reflection  from 
the  sun  of  a  love  which  could  never  shine  above  the 
horizon  of  his  broken  life?  Had  he  found  in  the 
friendship  which  had  gilded  life  for  him  only  the 
murderer  of  his  peace,  the  womb  that  had  brought 
forth  unbearable  pain  and  torments  he  dared  not 
contemplate?  He  revolted  as  he  had  done  in  the 
past  against  the  God  who  could  torture  his  creatures 
in  such  a  fashion.  Then,  as  his  thoughts  flew*  to 
Clover's  friendship,  he  questioned  for  a  mad  second 
whether  perchance  into  her  feelings  also  love  might 
not  have  crept  unawares.  But  he  swept  the  idea 
aside  with  a  bitter  laugh.  Love  for  him,  how  ab¬ 
surd!  Besides  he  knew  that  the  love  of  so  pure- 
minded  a  woman  would  have  hidden  itself  under 
endless  subterfuges  and  guileless  artifices  which  had 
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been  entirely  absent  from  their  relations  to  one  an¬ 
other.  She  had  treated  him  with  the  frank  open¬ 
ness  of  man  to  man,  and  sex  had  never  obtruded  its 
cruel  riddle  between  them  until  those  illuminating 
moments  under  the  colonnade  had  shown  him  many 
things  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  sweetness  that 
love  and  its  joys  would  have  held  for  himself,  pas¬ 
sionate  and  sensitive  descendant  that  he  was  of  the 
Spaniard  whose  pomegranate  lips  and  lustful  dark 
eyes  smiled  down  on  him  from  the  picture  overhead. 
Life  could  have  been  an  exquisite  saviour  to  him — 
not  this  dish  of  bitter  herbs  whose  full  acridity  he 
had  never  understood  till  he  realised  as  he  now  did 
the  joys  and  pleasures  from  which  he  held  himself 
debarred. 

Crushed  and  broken,  he  sat  on  as  the  light  waned, 
and  outside  the  window  the  softness  of  evening  kiss¬ 
ed  the  sky  to  a  golden  glow,  swallows  gave  place  to 
wide-winged  bats,  the  crooning  of  the  wood-pigeon 
trailed  away  into  silence ;  snowy  nicotine  or  saffron- 
hued  cenotheras  opened  wide  eyes  to  the  cool  caress¬ 
es  of  approaching  night.  In  the  soft  twilight  of 
the  Green  Parlour  the  outlines  of  the  furniture  grew 
blurred,  Juana’s  vivid  beauty  faded  to  dullness, 
while  below  it,  his  own  face  white  and  drawn  with 
pain,  Southminster  stared  blindly  before  him,  till 
Lucy’s  .step  broke  its  meditations  as,  peering  through 
the  darkness  of  the  room,  she  spoke  his  name. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  came  to  him  almost  like  a 
physical  hurt  across  the  hushed  stillness,  for  he 
knew  she  held  his  fate  in  her  plump,  useless  hands, 
and  his  eyes  scanned  her  face  eagerly  as  she  began 
to  speak. 

“Oh,  David,  it’s  really  too  unkind  of  her!  But 
though  I  talked,  and  I  talked,  and  I  talked,  she’s 
quite  determined  not  to  stay.” 

He  caught  his  breath  sharply.  So  it  had  come; 
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the  thing  for  which  he  had  been  hoping  and  praying 
as  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  imbroglio  into 
which  his  offer  had  plunged  him,  and  now  he  hated 
it.  He  was  silent,  though  Lucy  evidently  expected 
him  to  speak.  She  gazed  at  him,  but  her  gaze,  mole¬ 
like  in  its  blindness,  revealed  to  her  neither  the 
haggard  thinness  of  his  face  nor  the  misery  of  his 
eyes,  for  she  was  absorbed  in  her  own  woe  at  che 
disastrous  result  of  her  mission. 

“She  said  she  wanted  to  work,”  Lady  South- 
minster  resumed,  “but  as  I  told  her,  why  not  work 
here  ?  You  know  she  always  says  that  it's  what  she 
calls  a  paintable  country.  But  that  wouldn’t  satisfy 
her — the  work  I  mean,  not  the  country.  She  said 
she  meant  real  work.  Work  that  would  pay  for  her 
bread  and  butter ;  though,  as  I  told  her,  it  was  silly 
to  bother  her  head  about  it  when  you  were  ready  to 
pay  for  it.” 

Southminster  flinched  at  Lucy’s  methods  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  so  sensitive  and  proud  a  nature  as  Clover’s, 
and  he  felt  angry  with  her.  Yet,  since  the  result 
was  precisely  what  he  had  desired,  it  was  illogical  to 
complain!  Then  he  heard  her  ramble  on:  “But  it 
wasn’t  the  slightest  good ;  she  seemed  to  have  made 
up  her  mind;  and  she  can  be  dreadfully  obstinate 
when  she  chooses.  It’s  too  tiresome,  especially  as  at 
first  I  thought  she  meant  to  accept.  Then  she  re¬ 
fused  quite  shortly;  you  know  that  tone  of  hers, 
don’t  you,  dearie  ?” 

“Perfectly.  She  leaves  nothing  vague  in  those 
matters.” 

Lucy  retorted  fretfully  that  to  her  mind  Clover’s 
manner  was  sometimes  blunt,  if  not  actually  rude, 
which  was  so  unlike  poor  dear  George — gentlest  and 
kindest  of  men.  “I  .suppose  it’s  a  Pomeroy  char¬ 
acteristic;  and  I  daresay  people  can’t  be  all  one¬ 
sided — all  after  one  family  and  not  after  the  other.” 
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A  speech  which  David  did  not  pause  to  unravel,  as 
he  asked  curtly  when  Miss  Fielding  meant  to  leave. 

“On  the  30th,  as  it  had  been  arranged  before.” 
Lucy  heaved  one  of  her  most  bodice-straining  sighs, 
and  added  dolefully:  “It  will  be  dreadful  without 
her,  won’t  it?” 

Southminster  dealt  the  sofa  cushions  a  vicious 
blow  with  his  clenched  fist  as  he  answered  that  he 
had  not  thought  about  the  matter.  He  wras  ashamed 
of  the  lie  even  before  the  secret  tribunal  of  his  own 
soul,  and  in  his  anxiety  to  bring  the  interview  to  an 
end,  he  told  Lucy  she  would  be  late  for  dinner  unless 
she  went  to  dress,  a  remark  which  sent  her  sighing 
away  upstairs. 

Dinner  was  a  strained  meal.  Lucy  was  lachrymose. 
Clover  preoccupied,  while  on  Southminster  a  grim 
pall  of  silence  had  fallen;  and  when  the  women  left 
the  dining-room,  he  remained  alone,  though  as  a  rule 
he  accompanied  them.  But  to-night  he  wanted  time 
to  regain  his  usually  calm  attitude,  so  he  sat  before 
the  bare  mahogany  table  on  which  the  cut  glass  and 
Queen  Anne  silver  gleamed  brightly,  while  from  the 
Stone  Hall,  next  door,  the  toneless  murmur  of  Lucy’s 
voice1  reached  him  and  the  rare  monosyllables  of 
Clover’s  replies,  till  silence  fell  at  last,  which  he  took 
to  indicate  that  his  stepmother  had  settled  to  her 
nightly  game  of  “Miss  Milligan.”  He  ro,se  to  join 
the  two  women,  but  in  the  Stone  Hall  he  found 
Clover  alone,  leaning  out  of  the  open  window  and 
gazing  into  the  moonlit  stillness  of  the  night. 

He  had  not  desired  a  tete-a-tete,  nor,  from  her 
face  and  manner  when  she  saw  him,  had  she  ap¬ 
parently  done  so ;  but  Lucy  outwitted  them ;  for  ,she 
had,  with  unsuspected  guile,  engineered  the  meeting, 
because  having  listened  to  the  muffled  tap  of  South- 
minster’s  crutches  on  the  dining-room  floor,  she 
made  good  her  escape  when  ,she  heard  them  and 
while  Clover’s  back  was  turned. 
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Neither  man  nor  girl  spoke  when  he  sat  down  in 
his  usual  place,  but  as  he  watched  the  slender  figure 
in  its  shabby  black  dress,  a  desire  to  speak  filled  him, 
checked  by  fear  of  breaking  the  silence  of  the  Stone 
Hall.  And  yet  there  was  much  to  say,  much  to  do, 
for  the  dinner  hour  had  completely  reversed  his  de¬ 
cision  concerning  her  departure  from  Greyford.  He 
had  upbraided  himself  as  a  selfish  brute  for  having, 
even  momentarily,  thought  more  of  his  own  peace 
of  mind  than  of  her  welfare.  How  could  he  have 
contemplated  sacrificing  her  happiness  to  his?  How 
could  he  have  considered  the  possibility  of  sending 
her  out  into  the  world  again,  a  friendless  woman,  to 
combat  the  forces  of  life  as  she  had  vainly  striven  to 
combat  .since  her  father’s  death  and  before  she  had 
come  to  the  sanctuary  of  Greyford  ?  He  had  despis¬ 
ed  himself  for  allowing  such  a  thought  to  enter  his 
head,  and  as  the  moments  slipped  by  in  the  dining¬ 
room,  he  resolved  to  pit  his  determination  against 
hers,  combat  her  obstinacy  with  his,  oppose  to  hers 
arguments  far  more  cogent  than  any  she  would  be 
able  to  adduce.  All  these  intentions  .stirred  in  him 
now  as  he  sat  silently  watching  her. 

She,  too,  was  in  a  condition  of  turmoil:  for  there 
was  much  which  she  wished  to  say,  and  as  she  leant 
her  bare  arms  on  the  window-sill,  she  was  trying  to 
frame  a  suitable  .sentence  in  which  to  thank  him  for 
the  offer  which,  though  she  had  refused  it,  she  fully 
appreciated.  Lucy,  she  knew,  would  never  have  con¬ 
veyed  her  gratitude  to  him,  and  she  had  attributed 
his  grimness  at  dinner  to  annoyance  with  her  for 
some  foolish  remark  of  his  stepmother’s,  in  which 
she  had  probably  given  a  false  impression  of  the 
reason  for  the  refusal  which  it  had  cost  her  a  mighty 
effort  to  make.  It  was  intolerable  that  Southminster 
should  think  her  ungrateful  or  unmindful  of  all  she 
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owed  him,  and  she  was  anxious  to  explain,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  her  point  of  view  in  the  matter. 

He  broke  in  on  her  thoughts  by  saying  abruptly : 

“Lucy  says  you  refuse  to  stay  here  ?” 

At  the  harshness  of  his  tone  she  turned  and  faced 
him,  a  faint  colour  .stealing  over  her  cheeks,  but  for 
a  moment  she  made  no  reply,  then  she  began  rather 
stiffly : 

“I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  great  kindness.” 
She  paused,  and  advanced  towards  him  as  he  sat 
beside  the  table  loaded  with  books  and  papers.  “I 
want  to  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,”  she  repeat¬ 
ed,  her  hands  hanging  down  and  crossed  before  her 
in  an  unconsciously  child-like  attitude  that  increased 
his  protective  instinct,  his  desire  to  shield  and  guard 
her  from  the  storms  of  life.  “I  don’t  know  how  to 
express  my  gratitude,  because  I’m  a  bad  hand  at  that 
sort  of  thing,  as  you  know.  Lucy  told  me  of  your 
suggestion;  and  it’,s  like  you  to  be  so  kind  and  un¬ 
selfish - ”  She  hesitated,  faltered,  “No  other  man 

would  have  done  it,  but — but - ”  Another  pause, 

and  her  hands  unclasping  themselves  began  to  touch 
the  things  on  the  table  with  the  restless  movements 
characteristic  of  her  when  ill  at  ease. 

He  watched  her  fingers;  they  reminded  him  of  a 
butterfly  hovering  and  alighting  with  uncertain 
movements;  and  he  was  careful  to  keep  his  eyes  on 
her  hand  as  she  stood  above  him.  How  could  he  face 
her  when  already  her  eyes  haunted  him  as  they  did  ? 
When  he  knew  that  to  meet  them  would  set  every 
pulse  and  nerve  in  his  body  quivering  with  the  long¬ 
ing  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  Her  hesitation  fretted 
him  so  that  at  last,  rather  impatiently,  he  tried  to 
give  her  the  cue. 

“Yes — but -  But  what?” 

“But  I  cannot  accept,  though  I’m  more  grateful 
than  I  can  ,say.” 
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Though  he  had  expected  the  refusal,  it  stung  no 
whit  less  sharply. 

“Greyford  is  too  dull  for  you,  I  suppose.” 

The  tartness  of  a  .sneer  sounded  in  his  voice,  and 
she  turned  towards  him  with  amazement.  He  never 
spoke  to  her  in  such  a  tone  as  now,  and  she  wondered 
that  he  should  do  .so,  especially  without  any  apparent 
cause  for  it.  She  looked- down  at  him  and  met  his 
eyes  upturned  to  her. 

“Why  do  you  say  such  a  thing,  when  you  know 
it  isn’t  true.” 

“One  never  knows  what  is  really  the  truth  with  a 
woman.  You  are  used  to  London,  so  Greyford  seems 
a  dull  hole  to  you,  and  there’s  no  reason  for  your 
resenting  my  saying  so  any  more  than  I  have  the 
least  reason  for  being  annoyed  at  your  finding  it 
dull  here.” 

“It  could  never  be  dull  here  for  me.” 

There  was  a  ring  of  defiance  in  her  voice,  and  for 
a  moment  he  was  .silent,  withdrawing  his  eyes  from 
her  face. 

“I  meant  nothing  unkind,”  he  said  more  gently, 
annoyed  at  his  own  tartness;  “but  I  know  life  here 
is  a  quiet,  tame  affair.  Jim  is  always  bored  with  it 
though  he  tries  to  pretend  he  isn’t.” 

“I’m  not  Gaptain  Everest.”  It  was  she  who  snap¬ 
ped  this  time.  Though  she  had  never  seen  Jim,  she 
was  convinced  she  would  dislike  him,  a  conviction 
that  rose  from  stray  remarks  Mrs.  Craven  had  let 
fall,  and  recent  comments  of  Miss  Agatha’s,  who  was 
in  one  of  her  most  militant  moods  where  the  young 
man  was  concerned.  Clover’s  toe  struck  sharply  on 
Southminster’s  ear. 

“Jim  is  one  of  the  best,”  he  retorted  almost 
angrily,  for  he  suspected  his  aunt  of  undue  influence. 

“No  doubt.  I  haven’t  seen  him.” 
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The  next  moment  her  elfin  laugh  rang  out.  '‘Here 
am  I  trying  to  find  words  in  which  to  thank  you  for 
the  kindest  offer  that  has  ever  been  made  me,  and 
letting  myself  be  drawn  to  the  verge  of  one  of  our 
old  wrangles  about  a  man  I  never  have  and  never 
shall  set  eyes  on  in  all  probability.  It’s  absurd,  you 
know.” 

The  lightness  of  her  tone  acted  as  a  tonic  on  his 
overwrought  nerves.  He  found  courage  to  look  up 
at  her  again,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  her  laughing 
mouth,  her  bright  eyes,  the  friendliness  of  her  ex¬ 
pression,  and  he  realised  that  in  ten  days'  time  these, 
delights  would  have  passed  out  of  his  sight,  out  of 
his  life,  and  Greyford  would  resume  its  old  stillness 
which  her  laughter  and  the  patter  of  her  feet  had 
broken  so  enchantingly  that  they  had  become  essent¬ 
ial  to  him.  If  she  left  Greyford,  these  things  would 
vanish  with  her.  If !  He  blessed  the  little  word,  see¬ 
ing  vast  possibilities  in  it;  knowing  how  much  it 
held  for  him.  After  all,  why  should  there  not  be  an 
“if”  in  the  question  ?  He  could  pit  his  determination 
against  hers,  his  energy  against  her  refusal,  and  in 
the  end  he  might  wear  her  down,  keep  her  at  Grey¬ 
ford  as  he  had  dreamt  of  doing  a  few  days  ago,  but 
as  he  had  decided  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
a  few  hours  earlier.  After  this  change  of  front,  how 
could  he  ever  again  mock  at  a  woman's  mutability  of 
mood?  The  old  twisted  smile  curved  his  lips  for  a 
second  as  he  said: 

“I  don't  want  any  thanks;  your  visit  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  us  all.  But  I  still  say  that  life  here 
is  too  dull  for  you.” 

She  shook  her  head.  “How  can  I  assure  you  that 
it  isn’t?” 

“By  staying.” 

“I  can't.” 

“Then  you  must  have  a  reason.  You  say  you  are 
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happy  here;  that  it  isn’t  dull;  yet  you  refuse  to 
make  it  your  home.  What  is  your  reason  for  wish¬ 
ing  to  go?” 

Though  he  had  spoken  evenly  it  wias  only  accom¬ 
plished  with  an  effort;  it  was  also  with  an  effort 
that  he  smiled  at  her  as  he  leant  back  in  the  angle 
of  the  ,sofa  on  which  he  was  sitting.  “If  you  have  a 
reason,  it  must  be  worth  giving,”  he  said,  then  paus¬ 
ed,  watching  her  closely.  He  saw  her  face  harden. 
“Have  I  vexed  you  in  any  way;  has  anything  an¬ 
noyed  you?” 

She  hesitated,  and  turning  away,  walked  again  to 
the  open  window,  her  bronzed  head  standing  out 
against  the  moonlit  background  of  the  night  like  a 
burnished  halo,  as  it  had  stood  out  in  the  rose  garden 
earlier  in  the  day.  Her  back  was  towards  him,  so 
he  was  free  to  let  the  hunger  of  his  soul  leap  into 
his  eyes  as  he  watched  her. 

Then  she  spoke  curtly  : 

“I  can’t  live  on  charity ;  that’s  my  reason.”  With 
her  back  still  towards  him  she  continued:  “That’s 
what  I  should  be  doing.  Living  on  your  charity. 
And  why  should  you  be  saddled  with  a  woman  who 
is  nothing  to  you  ?  Why  should  you  turn  your  palace 
into  a  workhouse  for  destitute  girls  ?  I’m  nothing  to 
you,  only  a  distant  cousin  of  Lucy’s  whom  you  in¬ 
vited  out  of  compassion — pity.”  She  swung  round, 
her  face  defiant,  her  eyes  proud  as  they  met  his 
across  the  room. 

He  understood  her  mood  so  well;  he  who  also 
resented  pity  in  any  form;  he  who  had  called 
sympathy  hateful  till  Miss  Agatha  reproved  him, 
warning  him  against  confounding  sympathy  and 
pity.  Clover  was  in  the  same  mood,  and  .seeing  the 
reflection  of  himself  in  the  girl/it  paved  the  way  for 
speech.  But  she  continued  before  he  could  answer 
her. 

“It  would  be  charity,  even  as  your  original  invita- 
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lion  wias  charity;  and  though  I’m  as  poor  as  the 
proverbial  church  mouse.  Fm  strong  and  can  work  ; 
earn  my  living,  get  along  as  I  did  before  I  came  here. 
Miss  Thebald  is  willing  to  take  me  back  again,  so 
you  see  I  shall  be  no  worse  off  than  when  I  came 
here;  I  shall  just  return  to  the  old  ground,  the  old 
work,  when  I  leave  dear,  peaceful  Greyford  and — 
you.” 

There  was  an  unconscious  tenderness  in  her  face, 
a  softening  of  her  voice,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
her  answer  had  sounded  hard,  and  as  she  turned 
towards  him  her  eyes  were  filled  with  the  tenderness 
which  he  had  seen  when  ten  days  ago  they  sailed  in 
Short’s  boat  and  sat  on  the  shore  watching  the  sun 
set  and  the  moon  rise.  Now  these  things  stabbed 
him  because  he  felt  that  to  another  man  she  would 
never  have  spoken  thus.  It  only  proved  afresh  that 
in  her  eyes  he  stood  apart  from  his  fellows  and  there¬ 
fore  she  treated  him  in  this  affectionate  manner, 
permitting  herself  these  little  unbendings  and  tend¬ 
ernesses  of  voice  and  manner !  Truly  he  was  seeing 
things  in  a  new  aspect  to-day. 

“You  see  I  never  accepted  charity  till  I  came  here, 
and  although  it  was  done  kindly  and  thoughtfully, 
and  you  both  made  it  palatable  for  me,  wrapping  up 
the  powder  in  lots  of  jam ;  I  must  needs  bite  into  the 
jam  and  find  the  powder  of  charity  bestowed,  of  pity 
given.  It  was  like  my  usual  contrariness,  wasn’t 
it?”  she  added,  with  a  little  laugh. 

“Charity  and  pity  which  never  existed,”  he  an¬ 
swered  quickly.  “There  was  no  question  of  charity 
to  you.  The  charity — if  any  existed — was  towards 
Lucy,  who  leads  a  dull  life  here.  That  was  my  reason 
for  suggesting  you  .should  be  invited;  I  knew  it 
would  enchant  her,  give  her  a  new  interest  in  life. 
Surely  you  saw  for  yourself  how  eager  she  was  to 
hear  about  your  father;  to  recall  “the  years  that 
the  locusts  had  eaten !’  ” 
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Clover  laughed.  “Oh,  yes,  poor  father  in  the  past 
as  an  added  savour  to  Augustus  Cooper  in  the  pre¬ 
sent.”  Her  mind  flew  to  the  early  days  of  her  visit ; 
to  the  first  evening  under  the  colonnade  when  Miss 
Aggy  and  Southminster  had  rescued  her  from  his 
stepmother’s  cross-questioning.  It  was  by  no  means 
the  only  occasion  on  which  he  had  shielded  her  from 
annoyance,  as  he  would  always  shield  her  as  far 
as  it  lay  in  his  power  to  do  so.  “You  were  very  good 
to  me  that  evening,”  she  said  gratefully  ;  “it  was 
rather  an  ordeal.” 

He  realised  what  had  passed  through  her  mind. 
Whither  her  thoughts  had  travelled,  for  the  com¬ 
munion  between  them  had  become  sufficiently  close 
for  each  to  know  instinctively  the  trend  of  the 
other’s  mind.  But  he  turned  again  to  the  question 
of  her  departure. 

“When  I  saw  how  happy  your  presence  made 
Lucy ;  how  contented  you  were  with  the  company  of 
two  dull  people,  1  began  to  think  you  might  like  to 
settle  here  for  good.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.”  He 
paused,  and  his  fingers  suddenly  began  to  beat  their 
restless  tattoo  on  the  sofa ;  his  eyes  avoided  hers  as 
he  continued:  “Besides,  even  if  there  had  been  a 
question  of  helping  you,  I  thought  you  wouldn’t 
grudge  me  that  little  pleasure?  A  man  who  is  al¬ 
ways  forced  to  accept  help  from  others,  feels  the 
need  of  bestowing  it  sometimes ;  the  pleasure  of  giv¬ 
ing  instead  of  always  receiving.” 

The  words  came  with  an  effort,  and  her  heart 
went  out  to  him.  “You  are  always  giving — always 
helping  others.  Like  the  good  Samaritan,  you  look 
on  every  man  as  your  neighbor,”  she  said  softly. 

He  ignored  the  remark,  and  asked  her  what  Lucy 
had  .said  which  could  have  led  her  to  think  his 
actions  had  been  dictated  by  charity.  But  she  de- 
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nied  any  such  words  on  his  stepmother’s  part.  Then, 
at  his  invitation,  she  sat  down  beside  him  on  the 
sofa,  and  he  cross-questioned  her  concerning  the 
interview  with  Lucy. 

Lucy  had  been  extremely  kind,  she  said  ;  then 
added,  with  a  twinkling  smile  of  amusement  : 

“It  was  a  trifle  involved  at  first,  and  I  couldn’t 
make  head  or  tail  of  what  she  wanted,  though'  I  soon 
realised  that  if  the  words  were  hers,  the  idea,  like 
most  kind  ideas,  was  yours.”  She  turned  to  him 
with  a  little  laugh.  “She  even  said  you  wished  me 
to  remain,  but  that  part  failed  to  carry  conviction 
to  my  mind.” 

“Was  that  your  reason  for  refusing?” 

“Partly.  Pride  was  the  other.  You  see,  I  should 
hate  to  feel  myself  an  inconvenience  to  you.” 

“Have  you  ever  thought  so  since  you  came  here?” 

She  hesitated,  and  a  faint  flush  crept  into  her 
face.  “Well,  at  first  you  used  to  avoid  me  quite 
openly,  didn’t  you  ?  Do  you  remember  the  Japanese 
summer-house?  I  found  out  v/hen  I  had  taken  to 
sitting  there  that  I  had  successfully  driven  you  a- 
way;  the  same  kind  of  thing  happened  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  small  ways,  and — oh,  well,  it  made  me  unhappy, 
and  I  hated  the  idea  that  I  was  upsetting  your  habits 
of  life.” 

He  flinched  becuse  her  words  reminded  him  of  his 
old  vanity  and  churlishness,  now  conquered.  He 
remembered  her  remark  at  breakfast,  made  long 
ago,  when  she  first  came  and  announced  that  she 
preferred  the  colonnade  to  the  summerhouse  be¬ 
cause  it  afforded  a  view  of  the  sea.  He  had  rejoiced 
at  the  time;  now  he  was  filled  with  shame  at  his 
inhospitality,  his  grudging  acceptance  of  her  pre¬ 
sence.  He  had  been  an  unpardonable  boor  in  those 
past  days !  No  wonder  she  had  resented  it,  no  won¬ 
der  she  wished  to  go.  Shame  and  penitence  for  past 
sins  goaded  him  to  expiation,  though  to  do  so  im¬ 
plied  confession  of  things  to  which  he  never  referred. 
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Since  this  was  no  time  for  reserves,  however,  he 
braced  himself  to  speak. 

‘Tm  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed,  for  having  been 
such  a  mannerless  brute.  You  see,  solitude  isn’t 
calculated  to  improve  one’s  manners,  and — oh,  well, 
1  have  been,  and  still  am,  a  damned  fool  about  meet¬ 
ing  people.  But  you  have  helped  me  in  thousands  of 
ways,  and  I’m  much  less  idiotic  about  it  all  now,  so 
can’t  you  try  and  forgive  the  past?” 

Tears  choked  her,  as  they  had  choked  her  in  the 
boat,  and  she  stared  into  the  softly-lit  distance  of 
the  Stone  Hall,  while  he,  having  gathered  up  courage 
for  further  unburdening,  continued: 

“You  have  helped  me  in  many  ways,  you  know. 
You  have  made  me  see  things  differently,  enjoy 
things  which  I  thought  I  should  never  take  part  in 
again,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  lose  you.”  He 
turned  to  her  with  a  sudden  sharp  gesture  of  ap¬ 
peal,  a  wistful  entreaty  in  his  eyes.  “You  don’t 
know  the  difference  you  have  made  in  my  life, 
and  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  stay  and  help  cheer 
a  soured,  discontented  man  through  rather  a  weary 
form  of  existence,  rather  a  monotonous  life’s  jour¬ 
ney.”  Half  ashamed  of  his  words,  he  added  humbly: 
“It’s  selfish  to  ask  you  to  be  content  with  such  a 
tame  round  as  ours,  but  since  you  say  you  are  happy, 
that  has  given  me  courage  to  tell  you  all  it  means 
to  keep  you  at  Greyford.” 

She  turned  from  him  and  fought  back  a  sob,  for 
she  knew  that  he  had  .spoken  from  the  depths  of  his 
soul ;  that  he  must  indeed  be  in  earnest  to  reveal  his 
aching  misery  in  those  pitiful  words  and  that  humbly 
proffered  request.  Laying  her  hand  on  his  .she  said 
gently : 

“I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  to  help  you, 
anything  to  make  life  brighter  for  you;  and  if  you 
wish  me  to  stay,  I  should  love  it  above  all  things.” 
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As  a  smile  chased  away  her  tearfulness,  ,she  added: 
“The  thought  of  Greyford  as  home  is  simply  heaven, 
for  I  couldn’t  bear  to  lose  it  all,  or  to  pass  out  of 
your  life.” 

“And  how  could  I  bear  to  part  with  you,  Clover?” 
he  answered  thickly,  as  his  hand,  which  had  closed 

on  hers,  gripped  it  tightly.  “Clover — I - ”  He 

checked  himself,  and  she,  turning  to  him  with  an 
unsuspecting  smile,  waited  for  him  to  continue,  but 
as  he  was  silent,  she  said: 

“Yes,  what  is  it?”. 

“Nothing,”  he  answered  shortly.  “Nothing;  I 
w'as  only  going  to  make  an  idiotic  remark.”  His 
voice  was  unsteady,  and  he  dropped  her  hand  as  he 
added  curtly:  “I’m  tired  and  stupid  to-night,  so 
forgive  me  if  I’ve  been  a  fool.” 

“But  you  haven’t,  unless  it  is  foolishness  to  let 
me  stay  here  for  good,”  she  answered  with  a  gay 
laugh. 

And  he  looked  at  her,  dumbly  wondering  whether 
she  had  not  perhaps  in  all  consciousness  spoken  the 
truth. 
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“You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  Joy  can  give.” 

A.  Pope. 

% 

THE  next  morning  Clover  flew  to  Miss  Agatha 
with  her  news,  and  finding  the  old  woman  in 
the  garden  seized  her  in  a  bearlike  embrace, 
announcing  that  she  had  something  splendid  to  tell 
her. 

“Fve  had  my  wishes  at  the  old  wishing  wells 
granted,  and  Pm  ,so  pleased  I  hardly  know  what  to 
do.” 

Miss  Agatha  straightened  herself  from  her  weed¬ 
ing  and  stood,  massive  and  expectant  before  her 
guest,  for  hope  leapt  within  her  and  she  thought  it 
could  only  mean  that  Southminster  had  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  It  was  that  for  which  she  herself  had 
been  longing  ever  since  the  day  he  laid  before  her  his 
great  scheme  of  keeping  Clover  at  Greyford.  If  he 
had  proposed  and  been  accepted,  the  Fates  had  serv¬ 
ed  her  well  she  thought,  and  she  would  gladly  offer 
up  libations  and  thank-offerings. 

“Tell  me,  child — tell  me  quickly — is  it  David?” 
she  asked. 

Clover  nodded.  “Of  course  it's  always  from  him 
that  good  things  come,  isn’t  it?  He  asked  me  to 
stay  at  Greyford  for  good.  Isn’t  it  glorious  ?” 

“Is  that  all?”  Miss  Agatha’s  disappointment  was 
palpable  enough. 

“Isn’t  that  enough?  What  more  could  anybody 
wjant?  And  he’s  given  me  the  old  .school-room  for 
a  studio  where  he  says  I  am  to  reign  supreme,  and 
where  nobody  is  to  come  unless  I  invite  them!” 
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Miss  Agatha  .smiled  a  trifle  perfunctorily.  Dis¬ 
appointment  filled  her.  “And  so  you  are  happy? 
Is  that  the  summum  bonum  of  your  wishes?”  she 
asked. 

“Of  course ;  what  more  could  I  want  ?  Think  what 
a  home  means  to  me  after  being  homeless  for  four 
years;  what  comfort  means  when  for  four  years  I 
have  known  that  starvation  lay  round  the  next  cor¬ 
ner  if  anything  went  wrong.  Above  all,  think  what 
friendship  means  when  1  have  never  had  a  real  friend 
since  my  father  died !  Why,  it's  paradise ;  a  far  better 
paradise  than  Dives  ever  saw  from  hell  and  coveted 
from  Lazarus.” 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  as  the  girl's  eyes 
wandered  over  the  garden  where  the  first  hint  of 
autumn  was  heralded  by  reddening  trails  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  creeper  clinging  to  the  fir  stems,  and  the  flaunt¬ 
ing  magnificence  of  dahlias  or  Michaelmas  daisies 
that  adorned  the  wide  borders.  Miss  Agatha  watched 
her,  fear  in  her  own  heart.  Though  she  had  known 
that  once  Southminster’s  mind  was  made  up  he  would 
carry  his  schemes  through,  yet  .she  had  hoped,  either 
that  something  would  thwart  them,  or  that  if  they 
ripened  to  maturity  it  might  be  as  his  wife  that  he 
would  ask  the  girl  to  stay  at  Grey  ford.  Neither  had 
occurred,  and  she  found  herself  faced  by  the  middle 
way  that  could  satisfy  nobody.  Then  she  heard  Clover 
say  : 

“Are  you  suprised,  or  did  you  know  he  was  going 
to  do  it  ?” 

“He  spoke  to  me  about  it.” 

“He  tells  you  everything,  I  believe;  asks  your 
advice  about  everything.” 

Miss  Agatha’s  face  smiled  wrily.  “He  certainly 
tells  me  most  things,  but  as  for  asking  my  advice — 
well,  that'.s  another  matter.  He  generally  goes  his 
own  way.” 
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Clover’s  eyes  grew  thoughtful  in  their  expression, 
then  she  laughed.  “He’s  the  strongest  man  I’ve 
ever  met;  the  most  determined;  he  literally  forced 
me  to  say  yes,  for  I  had  refused  to  stay  when  Lucy 
asked  me.  I  w'as  proud  about  accepting  charity  till 
— till — ”  She  hesitated,  then  flushed  at  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  words  in  the  Stone  Hall ;  words  which 
spoken  as  they  had  been  from  the  depths  of  his  soul, 
she  could  not  repeat  even  to  Miss  Aggy. 

“Till  what?”  Miss  Agatha’s  narrow  eyes  searched 
her  face  as  hope  began  to  flutter  within  her  again. 

“Till  he  explained  that  I  could  be  of  use  to  him; 
that  by  being  here  I  helped  him  to  get  through  life.” 
Her  face  lost  its  gaiety,  her  eyes  grew  pitiful  in  their 
expression  as  they  met  Miss  Agatha’s.  “He’s  a 
wonderful  person,  Miss  Aggy,  so  brave  and  fine  and 
unselfish,  I  don’t  wonder  you  think  there’s  nobody 
in  the  world  like  him.  I’m  beginning  to  believe  the 
same  thing.” 

The  old  woman  prodded  the  earth  vigorously  with 
the  gardening  spud.  If  the  girl  saw  him  in  this  light 
wfiy  should  she  not  go  the  step  further  and  fall  in 
love  with  him?  She  was  half  way  along  the  road 
already;  perhaps  even  she  had  arrived  at  the  goal, 
only  Southminster’s  silence  checked  her?  Miss 
Agatha  made  a  little  clucking  noise  in  her  throat; 
she  wanted  to  ask  why  life  was  so  tiresome,  so  com¬ 
plicated,  why  people  would  not  behave  rationally? 
Then  remembering  Clover’s  attitude  towards  men  in 
general,  she  kept  silence,  fearful  lest  too  premature 
a  suggestion  might  ruin  her  own  fairy  castle  of 
dreams.  It  needed  caution  to  choose  the  right  word, 
so  she  paused  a  moment  before  she  spoke. 

“It  was  the  truth  that  he  told  you,  for  it  lies  in 
your  power  to  help  him  a  great  deal  through  his  life, 
poor  boy,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  fail  him.” 

“I  hope  not.”  Clover  hesitated  for  a  second,  then 
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she  continued  :  ‘‘And  yet,  close  friends  though  we 
are,  he  still  keeps  me  out  of  his  life  in  some  ways  ; 
he  still  has  such  strange  reserves  and  silences,  almost 
cruel  ways  of  repulsing  me,  of  making  me  feel  in¬ 
trusive,  so  that  it  complicates  matters  dreadfully. 
But  what  he  said  last  night  puts  everything  in  a 
different  light,  for  I  feel  now  that  I  can  really  be  of 
use  to  him  and  in  that  way  show;  my  gratitude  for  all 
his  dear  kindness  and  generosity.” 

Miss  Agatha  was  silent,  her  hands  ceased  their 
prodding,  her  eyes  watched  the  .speaker  narrowly. 
Should  she  say  something  now  ?  Should  she  tell  her 
that  she  firmly  believed  it  lay  in  her  power  to  repay 
gouthminister  a  thousandfold  for  all  he  had  done  for 
her?  And  yet  she  knew  nothing,  for  certain,  either 
with  regard  to  the  man's  feelings  or  the  girl's ;  only, 
womanlike,  she  was  sure,  with  the  feminine  convic¬ 
tion  which  seldom  errs  in  such  matters,  that  her 
surmise  was  correct  and  that  David  loved  the  girl. 
When  she  spoke,  however,  she  shunned  too  much 
directness  in  her  words. 

“My  dear,  it  lies  in  your  power  to  do  a  great  deal 
for  him;  you  have  done  much  already.  Look  at  the 
question  of  sailing;  look  at  his  increasing  courage 
in  the  matter  of  seeing  people ;  his  pleasure  in  your 
companionship.  All  those  things  have  been  good  for 
him,  and  you  have  filled  a  cruel  gap  in  his  life,  a  gap 
I  had  never  fully  realised  till  now.”  Again  she 
paused,  because  the  words  she  longed  to  speak,  beat 
like  caged  birds  against  her  lips,  though  she  dared 
not  utter  them.  Then  suddenly  drawing  her  com¬ 
panion  towards  her,  she  burst  out  almost  fiercely: 
“He  gives  you  so  much  that  you  Want  and  hunger 
for,  and  in  return  you  can  give  him  what  he  wants 
and  hungers  for,  companionship — affection?  You 
would  never  refuse  him  those  things,  would  you? 
Never  deny  him  anything  he  asked  of  you?”  Her 
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voice  was  thick,  her  hands  gripped  Clover’s  tightly. 

“Of  course  not,  Miss  Aggy  dear ;  you  know  I  would 
do  anything  in  the  world  that  he  asked  me/’  The 
quiet  gentleness  of  Clover’s  voice  and  words  seemed 
like  a  cooling  stream  after  Miss  Agatha’s  eagerness, 
and  the  old  spinister  was  ashamed  of  the  vehemence 
she  had  displayed,  when  her  companion  continued: 
“But  he  asks  so  little  of  life,  so  little  of  me  either, 
that  I  feel  powerless  to  help  him.  I  only  wish  he 
would  ask  a  thousand  times  more  of  me,  for  I  would 
do  it  gladly.  But  I  can’t  tell  him  these  things;  I 
can’t  force  myself  on  him,  can  I?” 

Miss  Agatha  looked  at  her  in  silence.  Was  she  a 
consummate  actress,  or  was  she  in  very  truth  uncon¬ 
scious  of  all  which  underlay  the  impassioned  appeal 
that  she  .should  refuse  Southminster  nothing  he  ask¬ 
ed  her?  But  the  clear  eyes  as  they  met  her  own  were 
too  honest  to  hide  guile,  too  pure  to  harbour  evil,  and 
Miss  Aggy  realised  that  love  had  not  touched  Clover 
to  shyness ;  that  only  friendship,  the  pitying  tender¬ 
ness  and  unbounded  admiration  which  she  had  al¬ 
ways  felt  for  Southminster,  stirred  within  her,  so 
she  turned  aside  with  a  little  sigh  and  fell  to  talking 
of  the  garden  and  other  trivial  matters. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  interview  that  Clover’s 
establishment  in  the  studio  was  marked  one  day, 
when  Lucy  was  safely  away  in  Yorbury,  by  a  picnic 
tea-party  consisting  of  Southminster  and  herself. 
They  brewed  tea  in  the  cracked  earthenware  pot; 
they  fried  eggs  in  the  battered  frying-pan  of  her 
student  days,  and  as  the  autumn  evening  stole  on  a- 
pace,  they  sat  together  in  the  peaceful  dusk,  till  sud¬ 
denly  she  said  that  he  was  spoiling  her,  rendering 
her  unfit  to  cope  with  life  as  she  had  coped  with  it 
formerly. 

“There’s  no  necessity  for  your  doing  so,”  he 
answered ;  “till  you  marry,  your  home  wlill  be  here.” 

“I  shall  never  marry.”  The  reply  came  firmly; 
rather  curtly. 
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“Why  not?” 

She  hesitated,  then  answered  evasively  :  “Oh,  for 
many  reasons.” 

“Are  they  as  feeble  as  your  reasons  for  refusing 
to  remain  here  ?”  Mischief  .shone  in  his  eyes  as  she 
retorted  hotly  that  her  reasons  had  not  been  feeble, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  she  had  ended  by  being 
weak  and  selfish  in  wanting  to  remain  where  she  was 
happy,  instead  of  shouldering  her  burden  and  step¬ 
ping  out  again  into  the  world. 

“You  are  very  kind  to  me  anyhow  in  staying,” 
he  answered,  then  reverted  to  the  original  topic  of 
their  conversation ;  asking  whether  she  had  no 
better  excuse  to  give  against  marriage  than  “many 
reasons,”  which,  as  a  rule,  meant  none. 

Marriage,  in  so  far  as  her  personal  viewts  on  the 
subject  were  concerned  had  never  been  discussed  be¬ 
tween  them,  though  there  were  few  other  matters 
which  had  not  been  touched  on  with  the  open  frank¬ 
ness  that  makes  the  most  delicate  topics  easy  of  dis¬ 
cussion  between  a  man  and  a  woman  who  are  in  per¬ 
fect  communion.  This  one,  however,  had  escaped 
them,  and  now  she  wTas  curiously  loth  to  discuss  it 
till  he  laughed  at  her  hesitation.  “You  are  stumped 
at  the  start,  you  see.  You  haven’t  a  .single  definite 
reason  to  give,  or  a  single  sound  excuse  to  offer.” 

“It  was  the  multitude  of  reasons  that  made  me 
pause,”  .she  retorted;  then  hesitated  before  she  an¬ 
swered  that  to  every  woman  who  had  ambitions  to¬ 
wards  art,  marriage  must  seem  an  impossible  posi¬ 
tion. 

He  countered  her  assertion  by  saying  that  mar¬ 
riage  was  good  for  all  women,  in  widening  their  out¬ 
look  and  increasing  their  grasp  on  the  realities  of 
life.  But  she  refused  to  agree,  and  warming  to  her 
theme,  declared  that  marriage  must  be  put  aside  if 
art  was  to  have  fair  play  in  a  woman’s  existence. 
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“Marriage  means  artistic  ruin,  for  there  isn’t  one 
woman  in  a  thousand  who  can  keep  her  art  alive 
under  the  daily  round  and  common  task  of  house¬ 
keeping,  of  wifely  duties,  or  the  domination  of  a 
husband  and  the  cares  of  children.  All  tho.se  things 
thieve  from  her  the  time  that  she  would  otherwise 
give  to  art;  they  kill  the  art  or  water  it  down  to 
futility.  Isn’t  that  so?” 

“Surely  a  man  can  help  his  wife  with  the  work 
that  absorbs  her  just  as  the  wife  can  help  her  hus¬ 
band?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “The  husband  is  only  a 
stumbling  block  as  a  rule — often  a  well  meaning  one 
— but  a  stumbling  block  nevertheless.”  She  paused 
for  a  moment,  her  face  hardening.  “The  average 
man  scoffs  at  the  idea  of  a  woman  succeeding  in  any 
art  or  profession.  He  can’t  help  his  attitude ;  it’s  the 
outcome  of  woman’s  subordinate  position  hitherto. 
Perhaps  one  man  here  and  there  recognizes  the  gen¬ 
eral  mistake  and  gives  his  wife  freedom.  Sometimes 
she  uses  it  for  good,  sometimes  she  neglects  it ;  very 
often  .she  prefers  the  old  principle  of  subordination 
to  her  particular  pasha,  or  uses  her  freedom  for  evil ; 
and  so  the  whole  sex  is  branded  as  ineffectual  because 
the  world  judges  by  exceptions.” 

“The  world  of  women  judges  by  exceptions;  it’s 
their  greatest  fault,  one  of  their  greatest  barriers  to 
being  taken  in  earnest,”  he  interposed  swiftly.  Had 
she  been  fighting  quite  honestly,  she  would  have  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  scored.  But  few  women  fight 
really  honestly  in  such  matters,  and  knowing  that  he 
had  spoken  an  unpalatable  truth,  she  retreated  to 
the  question  of  women  in  art,  where  she  felt  herself 
on  safer  ground. 

“If  art  is  really  strong  in  a  woman,  when  she  has 
married  it  makes  for  trouble,  because  she  must  bring 
it  forth  somehow  in  labour  and  travail,  probably  des- 
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pite  home  and  husband,  children  and  social  ties.  And 
once  she  has  given  it  birth,  she  finds  that  it  stands 
between  herself  and  her  husband,  that  it’s  nearer  to 
her  than  he  is ;  nearer  than  the  children  of  her  body 
because  it  is  solely  hers;  flesh  of  her  mental  flesh, 
bone  of  her  spiritual  bone,  a  thing  nobody  can  really 
share ;  and  there  it  stands  forever  between  them  as 
an  impassable  barrier.” 

He  listened,  Watching  every  turn  of  her  head, 
every  changing  expression  of  her  face.  Loving  them 
all,  treasuring  them  all  in  his  heart,  yet  wondering 
that  she,  just  and  wide-minded  as  a  rule,  should  take 
such  a  jaundiced  view  of  the  matter.  He  had  yet  to 
learn  how  blindly  .self-opinionated  women  become 
about  their  enthusiasms.  A  moment  later  she  swept 
round  on  him,  saying  that  few  men  ever  understood 
the  artistic  side  of  a  woman ;  still  fewer  would  have 
the  unselfishness  to  accept  the  position  of  second 
best,  which  was  all  that  a  woman  absorbed  in  any 
art  would  probably  have  to  offer.  He  saw  the  famil¬ 
iar  uplifting  of  her  head  which  tilted  her  chin  at  an 
adorable  angle,  and  he  smiled,  letting  her  sweep  a- 
long  on  the  wings  of  her  emotion  in  a  continued 
tirade  against  what  she  termed  the  bondage  of  mar¬ 
riage;  the  sacrificing  of  an  artist’s  aims  and  am¬ 
bitions  ;  the  selfishness  of  men,  and  the  thousand  and 
one  other  things  which  in  .such  cases  did,  and  in 
others  did  not,  spring  from  the  subject  matter  of 
their  conversation.  It  was  not  till  she  paused,  at  a 
momentary  end  of  her  arguments,  that  he  said  : 

“Don’t  you  misjudge  men  in  this,  as  you  are  apt 
to  do  in  many  other,  respects?  You  look  at  them 
with  an  uncharitable  eye — you  forget  that,  after  all, 
men  are  not  wholly  blind  to  women’s  aims  and  ambi¬ 
tions.  They  couldn’t  be  in  these  shrieking  days  of 
women’s  rights  and  yelling  suffragettes.”  She  caught 
him  up  sharply. 
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“The  suffragette  fraternity  are  degraded,  unsexed 
creatures,  ruining  the  cause  of  quieter,  more  earnest 
people.” 

He  nodded.  “No  doubt”;  he  said,  then  after  a 
little  pause  he  continued  :  “After  all,  when  you  boil 
them  down  is  there  such  a  vast  difference  between 
the  ambitions  of  the  two  sexes  ?  Ambitions  are  much 
the  same  in  men  and  women,  I  think  ?” 

“Men’s  ambitions  are  always  of  the  earth  earthy.” 

“And  women’, s  of  the  heaven  heavenly  of  course !” 

She  saw  the  mocking  gleam  in  his  eyes  as  they 
met  hers,  and  she  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “Neither 
sex  can  lay  claims  to  plaster  saintship,  I’m  afraid 
in  tho.se  ways.  But  what  I  resent  and  so  do  all  think¬ 
ing  women — is  that  though  men  treat  their  own  am¬ 
bitions  seriously  they  look  on  those  of  women  as 
playthings — futilities,  and  after  all  women  are  worth 
being  taken  seriously,”  ,she  added  with  a  touch  of 
childish  vanity  that  tickled  him. 

“Most  decidedly,”  he  said;  “heaven  help  the  man 
who  doesn’t,  for  he  is  running  his  head  into  a  hor¬ 
net’s  nest.” 

“Oh,  yes,  we  buzz  and  sting  quite  effectually,” 
she  admitted,  and  they  both  laughed. 

But  under  Southminster’s  laughter  lay  a  sense  of 
regret  at  her  attitude;  for  marriage  with  all  its  in¬ 
timacies  and  bonds  of  love,  its  close  comradeship 
enduring  through  sunlight  and  shadow,  its  sympathy 
and  tenderness  had  come  to  mean  ,so  much  to  his 
poor  aching  soul,  that  he  hated  her  harshness  to¬ 
wards  it.  While  he  was  thinking  of  these  matters  and 
praising  love  and  marriage,  she  turned  on  him  ab¬ 
ruptly. 

“Why  are  you  suddenly  advocating  love  and  mar¬ 
riage  ?  I  thought,  like  me,  you  ruled  them  out  of  the 
lives  of  people  who  had  better  occupations  ?  I 
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thought  you  shared  my  views  ?” 

He  flinched  under  the  directness  of  her  question, 
fearful  lest  he  had  betrayed  himself  and  his  changed 
attitude ;  but  he  said  quietly  that  time  often  altered 
one’s  point  of  view'  and  he  had  discovered  that  he 
was  not  too  old  to  learn  even  at  the  advanced  age  of 
thirty.  “Besides,  my  point  of  view  was  a  personal 
not  a  general  one  in  the  old  days;  I  spoke  as  one 
standing  outside  these  questions,  only  able  to  judge 
from  the  outside.” 

She  retorted  that  the  outsider  saw  most  of  the 
game. 

“But  he  misses  many  fine  gradations  which  only 
the  players  enjoy.”  His  manner  had  lost  its  light¬ 
ness,  his  face  had  grown  so  stern  and  regretful  as  he 
spoke,  that  her  mood  softened. 

“Why  do  you  remain  an  outsider  then?”  she 
asked,  all  her  tenderness  for  him  rising  within  her, 
for  she  hated  his  attitude  towards  life,  his  wilful 
ostracising  of  himself  from  his  fellows. 

“Circumstances  do  it  for  one  sometimes.”  It  was 
his  turn  to  speak  coldly,  and  his  manner  closed  the 
argument. 

He  Was  destined  to  recall  the  episode  many  times 
in  days  to  come,  and  to  turn  it  over,  finding  it  among 
the  many  cruel  things  which  had  come  into  his  life. 
But  that  evening  the  conversation,  so  far  as  mar¬ 
riage  was  concerned,  dropped  at  this  point. 

The  house-warming,  as  Clover  had  called  it,  was 
the  prelude  to  many  other  evenings  spent  together, 
for  Southminster  sought  the  studio  daily  after  tea, 
in  spite  of  the  long,  steep  stairs  which  he  climbed 
laboriously;  in  spite  of  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
laying  up  trouble  for  himself  in  the  future.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  question,  however,  he  thought  he 
had  considered  it  fully,  arguing  that  if  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  the  price  of  the  happiness  this  intimacy 
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afforded  him,  he  had  the  right  to  enjoy  it  to  the  full, 
even  if  payment  must  be  made  in  the  coin  of  pain. 
It  would,  he  decided,  be  time  enough  when  she  mar¬ 
ried  to  clo.se  the  studio  door  on  the  ghosts  of  these 
halcyon  hours ;  to  sit  alone  in  the  Green  Parlour  and 
strive  to  forget  all  that  she  had  stood  for  in  his  life ; 
to  wipe  the  memory  of  present  gladness  from  the 
tablets  of  his  mind,  and  banish  from  his  soul  the 
recollection  of  these  gracious  moments  spent  togeth¬ 
er  in  the  soft  dusk  of  the  autumn  days.  Life  was  a 
dream  of  him  now,  yet  he  cherished  it,  knowing  it 
had  no  more  tangible  existence  than  the  strange 
effects  of  mirage  he  often  saw  on  the  marsh,  and 
which  melted  into  misty  vapours  under  the  .stern 
light  of  reality.  After  all,  it  was  a  small  gift  that  he 
asked  of  the  Fates;  to  steal  a  few  months  of  glad¬ 
ness  out  of  the  .span  of  years  which  stretched  in 
dreary  solitude  before  him,  weighted  with  the  burden 
of  physical  suffering  that  dogged  his  days;  so  put¬ 
ting  aside  any  fears  of  the  future,  he  rejoiced  in  the 
present,  prepared,  when  the  dregs  of  happiness  swept 
in  their  bitter  draught  against  his  lips,  to  drain  them 
in  the  same  proud  spirit  in  which  he  had  drained  his 
other  cup  of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  his  gladness.  Day  after  day  he  drove  with  Clover 
and  most  evenings  found  him  sitting  in  the  wide 
room,  redolent  of  paint,  uttered  witn  all  the  impedi¬ 
menta  of  her  work,  and  in  those  peaceful  hours  he 
revelled  in  the  unreasonable  reasoning  of  her  femi¬ 
nine  mind  which  flew,  with  amazing  rapidity  and 
apparent  inconsequence  from  one  subject  to  another. 

It  was  on  this  atmosphere  of  calm  contentment 
that  the  50th  Hussars  came  to  Yorbury,  bringing  a 
floodtide  of  joyous  life  into  the  house  and  carrying 
Clover  on  its  bo.som.  Southminster,  too,  found  pleas¬ 
ure  and  refreshment  in  it,  for  the  newcomers  spared 
him  all  hint  of  the  pity  he  had  dreaded,  while  on  his 
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own  side  he  rejoiced  in  the  wider  interests  into  which 
he  found  himself  plunged.  There  were  of  course  .still 
days,  when  wearied  by  physical  pain  the  old  black 
despair  would  possess  him,  filling  him  with  a  fierce 
desire  to  shut  the  Green  Parlour  door  on  the  activity 
and  buoyant  health  of  his  neighbours.  But  his 
courage  and  patience,  his  proud  resolve  to  submit 
to  none  of  these  former  weaknesses,  spurred  him  to 
defy  such  temptations  when  they  presented  them¬ 
selves,  and  at  all  hours  the  doors  of  his  house  were 
open  and  he  was  ready  to  greet  the  newcomers,  and 
to  listen  to  tales  of  distress  or  gladness ;  to  the  recital 
of  hopes  and  fears,  of  anxieties  and  perplexities 
brought  for  advice  or  comfort  to  his  ready  sympathy, 
by  old  friends  and  new;,  swift  to  recognise  in  him 
that  rare  mental  alchemy  which  could  extract  the 
sweetest  spirit  from  the  grossest  matter,  and  by  the 
fineness  of  his  own  soul,  purify  whatever  he  touched. 

There  was  only  one  definite  source  of  trouble  to 
Southminster  in  those  days.  Jim  and  Clover  were  at 
enmity.  Miss  Agatha’s  .stray  words,  Mrs.  Craven’s 
airs  of  proprietorship  whenever  she  mentioned  the 
young  man  at  Heriot  Towers  had  bred  in  the  girl  a 
stubborn  belief,  which  she  was  not  loth  to  fo.ster, 
that  he  was  an  irredeemable  sinner.  Not  that  she 
objected  to  sinners  as  a  rule,  indeed  she  preferred 
them  to  .saints,  but  in  the  present  instance  she  was 
wrathful  against  Jim,  whose  selfishness  she  knew  had 
often  pained  Southminster  and  whose  actions  had 
had  brought  many  anxious  hours  into  his  life.  The 
person  who  hurt  Southminster  in  any  way  was  abhor¬ 
rent  to  her ;  hence  one  reason  for  her  enmity  towards 
the  young  man.  Another  reason  .sprang  from  the 
fact  that  at  the  outset  he  treated  her  as  he  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  treating  all  other  women — as  a  target 
for  pretty  speeches,  and  Clover,  who  resented  this 
attitude  at  any  time,  resented  it  still  more  from  a 
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man  whom,  with  feminine  prejudice,  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  dislike  before  she  had  seen  him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  young  man,  much  changed 
and  chastened  nowadays,  had  come  to  Greyford  in  a 
charming  mood.  He  had  laid  before  David  the 
sheaves  of  his  good  deeds  as  a  peace-offering  for 
past  sins,  though  he  was  curiously  shy  of  speech  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  meeting,  bearing  in  mind  as  he  did  the 
strained  circumstances  of  their  parting.  It  was  after 
a  few  moments  of  awkward  silence  that  he  said 
shyly  : 

“I've  taken  on  the  adjutancy.” 

“So  I  saw  in  the  Gazette.  I’m  glad  you  have.  I 
once  hoped  to  have  it  after  Tom  Hardwicke’s  time 
was  up,”  Southminster  answered. 

Jim  knew  by  hearsay  how  eagerly  in  the  past  Dav¬ 
id  had  looked  forward  to  the  post  which  he  himself 
now  held,  and  his  eyes  softened  in  their  expression  as 
he  looked  at  the  man  lying  on  the  sofa  before  him. 
“It  was  infernally  bad  luck,”  he  remarked  feelingly. 
Then  he  added  in  a  series  of  jerky  sentences:  “I  like 
the  job  awfully.  Never  knew  one  could  get  so  much 
interest  out  of  it.  It  doesn’t  leave  time  for  anything 
else  and  somehow  one  doesn’t  seem  to  want  it,  you 
know.” 

Southminster  smiled,  for  Jim,  with  all  his  indol¬ 
ence,  could  work  with  tremendous  energy  if  roused, 
and  he  had  learned  from  Tom  Hardwicke’s  letters 
that  he  was  doing  so  of  late.  Then  he  saw  his  cousin 
pull  impatiently  at  his  moustache,  as  he  always  did 
when  nervous,  and  at  last  he  repeated  haltingly : 

“One  doesn’t  seem  to  want  it.” 

“Men  and  horses  certainly  take  on  a  different  as¬ 
pect  when  you  are  more  or  less  responsible  for  their 
welfare  and  turnout,”  Southminster  remarked,  see¬ 
ing  his  dilemma  and  wishing  to  help  him. 
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“Rather.”  Again  the  moustache  was  twisted 
viciously.  Then  he  dashed  ahead.  “I  say,  David,  I’ve 
been  keeping  away  from  here  on  purpose.  You  know 
when  you  and  I  had  a  talk  last  spring,  it  made  me 
think  a  bit,  for  you  said  things  that  stuck  in  my 
mind  and  made  me  horribly  uncomfortable,  horribly 
ashamed.” 

“I  was  needlessly  brutal  that  day,  Jim ;  but  I  was 
at  the  end  of  my  tether  and  let  rip :  though  I  regret¬ 
ted  several  things  I  said  in  the  heat  of  the  moment — 
personal  things — which  I  had  no  business  to  say.” 

“I  deserved  them  and  a  thousand  times  more,  but 
you  were  merciful  and  spared  me.  I  was  a  cad,  and 
hated  myself  horribly  for  it,  so  I  made  a  bolt  without 
seeing  you  again,  because  I  was  afraid  of  you.  I 
wanted  to  bottle  up  my  regrets,  so  far  as  words  were 
concerned,  till  I  could  show  you  my  repentance 
wasn’t  gas  and  that  I  could  play  the  game,  behave 
decently  and  prove  I  wasn’t  just  the  rotten  waster 
I  must  often  have  seemed.”  He  hesitated,  and  getting 
up,  crossed  to  the  hearthrug,  where  he  suddenly 
noticed  the  absence  of  Dan.  “Well,  I’ve  done  my  best 
now;.  Iv’e  taken  on  the  adjutancy:  I’m  reading  hard 
for  the  Staff  College,  and  I  mean  to  soldier  like 
blazes,  really  make  it  a  profession,  not  just  an 
amusement.”  Again  he  hesitated.  “I  want  to  soldier 
as  you  would  have  done  if  you  hadn’t  had  such  foul 
luck.  I  had  an  idea  it  might  perhaps  make  up  to  you 
for  some  things  in  a  way,  you  know.  Not  much  of 
course,  but  still  it  would  please  you  to  feel  you  hadn’t 
been  succeeded  by  the  rotter  of  the  family.” 

For  a  second  Southminster  was  silent,  then  he 
said  : 

“Thanks  old  man,  it  does  mean  a  lot  to  me,  as 
you  say.” 

Dumb  shyness  possessed  them  after  the  fashion 
of  the  normal  Briton  when  the  depths  of  his  feelings 
are  moved.  A  moment  later  Southminster  began  to 
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talk  of  the  .shooting  parties,  saying  he  had  already 
asked  several  people,  amongst  others  the  Cravens. 

“The  Cravens !’’  Jim's  tone  was  blank, .for  the 
name  had  flung  him  abruptly  from  a  mood  of  peace 
and  happiness  to  one  of  fear.  “Why?"  he  asked. 

“Chiefly  to  please  you  and  because  I  liked  Henry 
Craven  when  I  met  him.  Besides  I  remembered  that 
last  year  you  wanted  me  to  ask  them,  only  all  the 
parties  Were  made  up,  so  I  put  them  in  now  instead." 

Jim  cursed  the  excellence  of  David’s  memory,  for 
dismay  filled  him  at  the  thought  of  Hilda  at  Grey- 
ford,  and  a  sudden  vision  of  her  ripe,  luxurious 
beauty  in  the  peaceful  setting  of  Southminster’s 
home  revolted  him. 

“Have  they  accepted?"  he  asked  abruptly,  after 
a  pause. 

“Who  ?" 

“The  Cravens  of  course." 

David  laughed.  “Oh,  she  accepted  with  a  torrent  of 
gush  when  I  met  them  at  the  Heriots. 

“At  the  Heriots?" 

“Yes  I  lunched  with  them  about  five  weeks  ago. 
Mrs.  Craven,  as  you  know,  is  a  niece  of  Lady  Alice’s, 
and  was  staying  there  when  I  went  over." 

“But  what  in  the  name  of  fortune  took  you  to  the 
Heriots  ?’’ 

There  was  a  little  pause.  David  had  come  to  a 
difficult  part  of  his  interview  with  Jim,  though  hith¬ 
erto  he  had  not  thought  of  it — the  explanation  of 
Clover’s  presence — so  he  said  with  attempted  light¬ 
ness:  “Oh,  the  pricking  conscience  that  is  urging 
me  to  behave  sanely.  I  had  to  make  a  start  some¬ 
where,  and  fate  put  the  Heriots  in  my  path.  I  went 
there  because  Miss  Fielding  had  to  be  fetched,  and 
I  knew  she  would  make  it  easier  for  me." 

“Miss  .Fielding?  Who  on  earth  is  she?" 

“Lucy’s  cousin  who  is  living  here.  She’s  an  artist." 
He  jerked  out  the  remarks  curtly,  and  Jim  groaned: 
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“That  means  she  never  washes,  talks  ‘intensely' 
about  people’s  souls,  and  wears  clothes  that  look  as 
if  she  had  been  dragged  through  the  keyhole  back¬ 
wards.  A  sort  of  Anne  Inescourt,  1  suppose?  If 
my  absence  has  brought  this  calamity  on  the  house, 
I’m  truly  penitent.” 

“You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  calamity  as  you 
call  it.  The  fates  ordained  that  this  young  woman 
should  step  into  the  place,  so  she  just  stepped,  that’s 
ill.  As  for  being  like  Anne,  I  don’t  think  there  is 
anybody  Miss  Fielding  dislikes  more  cordially  than 
poor  Phil’s  silly  wife.”  Southminster  spoke  lightly, 
trying  to  disguise,  even  from  himself,  the  difficulty 
he  felt  in  discussing  Clover. 

“I  see  that  among  other  changes  Dan  is  absent ;  I 
hope  the  devil  hasn’t  claimed  his  own  yet  awhile?” 
Jim  said. 

“  No,  he  has  only  deserted  me  for  Miss  Fielding, 
who  takes  him  for  walks  and  lets  him  trumpet  down 
the  rabbit  holes  on  the  edge  of  the  ‘brak’  fields 
while  she  sketches.  From  his  point  of  view,  she  is  a" 
great  acquisition.” 

Truly,  Jim  thought,  wonders  had  been  wrought 
since  he  last  set  foot  in  his  cousin’s  house;  but  he 
wished  they  had  not  included  that  invitation  to  the 
Cravens  nor  the  presence  of  this  “draggle-tailed 
frump  of  a  painting  wloman.” 

It  was  not  until  dinner  time  that  Jim  remembered 
Miss  Fielding’s  presence.  Then  he  found  himself 
being  introduced  to  no  “draggle-tailed  frump,”  but 
to  a  handsome,  independent  woman,  who  barely 
paused  in  her  conversation  with  Southminster  to  re¬ 
turn  his  own  bow  when  he  walked  into  the  dining 
room  after  the  others  were  seated.  Throughout  the 
meal  she  ignored  him  unless  he  spoke  to  her,  and 
when  the  two  women  left  the  room  he  turned  indig¬ 
nantly  on  his  cousin,  ang*ry  at  the  cavalier  manner 
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in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  stranger.  David 
therefore  was  the  scapegoat,  for  he  suspected  him  of 
a  malicious  silence  with  regard  to  the  guest. 

“Dash  it  all,  why  didn’t  you  tell  me  what  Miss 
Fielding  was  like  ?  It  made  me  look  .such  an  infernal 
fool  when  I  came  in.” 

“I  noticed  nothing  unusual  about  you,”  South- 
minster  retorted  lightly.  “I  don’t  think,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  you  asked  for  any  description  of  Miss 
Fielding;  you  stated  your  own  preconceived  ideas  of 
artists.” 

“You  might  have  explained.” 

“One  doesn’t  give  an  inventory  of  all  the  people 
one  meets  as  though  they  were  houses  to  let.  It’s 
much  more  interesting  not  to  know  exactly  what  you 
will  find.  Surprises  are  one  of  the  savours  of  life.” 

“To  the  onlooker  no  doubt,”  Jim  snapped,  aware 
now  that  Southminster’s  silence  had  been  malicious, 
and  resenting  the  fact  that  he  had  been  fooled. 

“To  everybody  I  think.  The  world  would  be  a 
deadly  place  if  you  knew  exactly  what  you  were 
going  to  find  round  the  next  corner.” 

Jim  hated  this  perverse  side  of  David’s  nature; 
because  he  felt  on  such  occasions  much  as  a  rabbit 
must  feel  when  a  stoat  glues  itself  on  its  victim’s 
neck,  for  he  lacked  the  mental  agility  to  escape  from 
Southminster’s  mockery,  and  turn  or  twist  as  he 
would,  its  .sharp  claws  were  immovable  once  they  had 
fixed  themselves  in  his  vanity.  Since  it  was  useless 
to  grumble,  he  tried  to  laugh  the  episode  aside. 

“By  the  way,  I  remember  your  saying  Dan  had 
given  Miss  Fielding  his  approval,  you  didn’t  mention 
whether  you  had  done  the  same?  Have  you?” 

“Oh,  yes.  She  has  found  favour  with  Dan  by  tak¬ 
ing  him  for  long  walks  and  feeding  him  recklessly; 
she  has  found  favour  with  me  by  helping  with  the 
"  Scouts  and  a  thousand  other  things.  She  has,  too, 
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the  talent  of  effacing  herself  when  not  wanted.” 
Southminster  pushed  the  decanter  towards  his  cous¬ 
in.  “Have  some  more  port,”  he  added,  as  he  saw  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  steal  over  the  other  man’s  face. 

“She's  attractive,  but  off-hand,”  Jim  remarked, 
ignoring  the  decanter. 

Southminster's  eyes  hardened  in  their  expression. 
The  tone  seemed  to  him  an  affront ;  he  thought  Jim 
was  classing  the  girl  with  Mrs.  Craven,  and  the  idea 
goaded  him  to  fury,  though  he  was  silent  as  his  cous¬ 
in  resumed  critically: 

“She  hasn't  got  classical  features  and  that  sort  of 
-thing,  but  her  colouring’s  gorgeous,  apd  as  for  her 
eyes!  Why,  downright  ugliness  would  be  redeemed 
by  them.”  . 

David  laughed  rather  unsteadily.  Of  course  Clover 
had  wonderful  eyes.  Had  he  not,  fool  that  he  was, 
lost  his  miserable  soul  in  their  depths  a  few  weeks 
ago!  Then  he  heard  Jim  ask  whether  in  very  deed 
Clover  was  to  be  a  permanent  institution  at  Greyford, 
and  he  muttered  an  affirmative.  Ashamed  of  his 
fretfulness,  he  added  a  moment  later  that  he  thought 
it  pleasant  for  Lucy  to  have  a  companion.  Jim  laugh¬ 
ed,  his  good  humour  restored. 

“Pleasant  for  you,  too,  isn't  it?” 

Southminster  was  silent  and  stooped  to  pick  up  his 
crutches.  As  he  pushed  back  his  chair  he  heard  Jim 
say  lightly:  “Ah,  well,  I  suppose  it  is  going  to  end 
by  your  falling  in  love  with  one  another  and  living 
happily  ever  afterwards  like  a  thing  in  a  novel.” 

“Don't  be  an  ass,”  Southminster  snapped ; 
“there’s  no  more  idea  of  our  falling  in  love — than — 
than  of  my  jumping  through  that  window.”  He  was 
horribly  conscious  that  his  answer  was  feeble,  and 
the  knowledge  goaded  him  to  exasperation.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  he  moved  towards  the  door,  he  .saw  his  own 
reflection  in  a  mirror,  and  scorn  flamed  within  him. 
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“Pretty  husband  I  should  make  any  woman,”  he 
sneered,  pointing  at  the  glass,  and  Jim,  looking  at 
the  reflection  of  the  proud,  worn  face  and  maimed 
figure,  bit  his  lip.  He  felt  like  a  naughty  child  who 
in  playing  with  the  matches  had  inadvertently  set 
the  house  on  fire. 
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“Beauty  that  shocks  you,  parts  that  none  will  trust.” 

Pope. 

THE  November  day,  which  had  been  dull  and 
gloomy,  was  drawing  to  a  close  in  drenching 
rain,  while  a  leaden  sea  battered  itself  against 
the  confines  of  the  marsh  and  the  wind  wailed  fret¬ 
fully  round  the  white  walls  of  Greyford.  But  Lucy 
paid  no  heed  to  these  things  as  she  wandered  about 
the  Stone  Hall.  She  could  never  sit  still  when  guests 
were  expected,  and  this  evening  she  was  the  more 
restless  and  excited  because  it  was  the  first  shooting 
party  at  which  David  Was  to  appear  as  host,  and  she 
had  much  to  say  on  the  subject,  to  which  he  paid 
scant  heed  as  he  sat  in  a  high-backed  Italian  chair 
near  the  fire,  watching  his  step-mother  and  Clover, 
who  had  hunched  herself  up  on  the  fender.  From 
different  corners  of  the  Stone  Hall  Lucy’s  softly 
complaining  voice  kept  breaking  the  stillness  with  a 
string  of  minor  woes. 

“1  do  hope  they  won’t  want  to  play  Bridge  till  all 
hours  of  the  night,  because  I  hate  going  to  bed  late. 
The  players  don’t  like  music:  such  a  nuisance  be¬ 
cause  it  does  help  people  to  talk.  And  I  have  got 
Aggy  to  promise  she  will  sing  if  things  seem  flat. 
Nothing  helps  conversation  like  somebody  singing.” 
Southminster’s  mouth  twitched  as  he  exchanged  a 
glance  with  Clover. 

“Yes,  it  has  the  same  effect  on  human  beings  as 
a  sewing  machine  has  on  a  canary,”  he  answered. 
“To  both  ‘un  bruit  discipline,’  as  some  Frenchmen 
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once  called  music,  has  the  effect  of  producing  con¬ 
versation/'  He  paused  and  added:  “So  Aunt  is  to  be 
the  sewing  machine  for  your  canaries  to-night?" 

Lucy  nodded:  “She  is  such  a  dear,  kind  thing, 
always  ready  to  help,  isn’t  she?  I  wish  they  were 
canaries,  because  canaries  would  be  much  easier  to 
cope  with  than  the  Bishop ;  they  wouldn’t  talk  about 
the  Times  and  what  ought  to  be  done  with  it.’’ 

Clover  laughed,  asking  what  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ringworth,  who  was  dining  here  that  night,  wished 
done  with  the  Times ,  and  Lucy  said  plaintively  that 
she  really  didn’t  know,  but  he  always  wanted  some¬ 
thing  done  with  it,  “and  what  I  can’t  say?’’  South- 
minster  looked  at  her  with  a  malicious  smile. 

“Why  not  suggest  that  to  your  mind  it  would  be 
much  improved  by  the  incorporation  with  the  Daily 
News  and  the  Winning  Post.  He  would  think  you 
widely  read,  and  with  a  good  knowledge  of  journal¬ 
ism. 

Lucy  looked  at  him  hesitatingly.  “I  thought  the 
Winning  Post  was  an  improper  paper  that  Jim  always 
brought  here  and  that  the  Daily  News  wasn’t  re¬ 
spectable,’’  she  answered. 

“It  depends  upon  your  point  of  view.  The  Winning 
Post  is  frivolous,  the  other  Radical.  Still  varying 
points  of  view  are  the  basis  of  argument,  and  that’s 
the  very  reason  you  should  propound  the  scheme  to 
the  Bishop.  He  loves  arguing  and  that  topic  would 
see  you  safely  through  half  dinner,  or  at  all  events 
till  he  climbs  on  to  his  other  war-horse,  Bi-met- 
allism.’’ 

Lucy  shook  her  head  sorrowfully,  Southminster 
had  as  usual  not  helped  her  out  of  her  dilemma, 
and  already  the  distant  hum  of  the  motors  made 
themselves  heard,  announcing  that  the  Cravens,  the 
Wycherleys,  the  Inescourts,  and  a  host  of  other 
people  were  nearly  within  her  gates. 
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At  dinner  that  night  Clover  listened  with  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  roaring  sonority  of  the  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ringworth  expiating,  as  Lucy  had  foretold,  on  the 
usual  topic.  “I  should  like  to  see  the  Times  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  national  paper:  made  a  national  institu¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “I  consider  it  the  only  valuable  asset 
in  journalism  nowadays:  the  only  stable  paper  a- 
mong  the  jingoism  and  insufferable  vulgarity  of  the 
yellow  press  under  which  we  are  labouring.  It  is  for 
instance  the  only  paper  whose  correspondents  carry 
any  real  weight.  All  able  men  expound  their  views 
in  the  Times.  In  fact  this  very  morning  I  wrote 
them  a  long  letter  on  the  question  of  bi-metallism, 
in  which,  as  perhaps  you  may  remember,  I  am  keenly 
interested.”  Lucy  murmured  something  inaudible 
so  far  as  Clover  was  concerned,  and  the  Bishop’s 
voice  was  drowned  in  the  hum  of  general  conversa¬ 
tion. 

Meanwhile  at  the  end  of  the  table  Southminster 
was  re-knitting  a  friendship  with  Lady  Wycherley,  a 
playfellow  of  his  childhood,  who  was  chaffing  him 
on  what  she  termed  his  harem. 

“Don’t  you  think  the  newcomer  an  acquisition?” 

“You  needed  something  younger  than  Miss  Aggy 
and  the  Canon,  charming  though  they  are.  It  was 
bad  for  you  to  live  entirely  among  old  people.” 

“I  used  to  think  1  had  everything  I  needed  in  the 
way  of  companionship;  now  it  will  be  hateful  to  go 
back  to  the  old  order,  as  I  shall  have  to  do  some  day.” 

“Why?” 

“For  the  same  most  excellent  reason  that  all  young 
and  charming  women  leave  their  homes  sooner  or 
later — marriage.” 

Lady  Wycherley  laughed.  “That’s  easily  remedied 
— marry  her  yourself.” 

His  face  hardened.  “Jim  and  Jim’s  children  will 
reign  here  when  1  get  my  marching  orders.” 
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She  was  silenced  for  a  moment,  then  the  spirit  of 
mischief  shot  into  her  eyes.  “By  all  means  let’s  put 
marriage  aside  and  talk  of  other  things;  and  since 
you  can  judge  your  new  companion  dispassionately, 
you  shall  tell  me  all  about  her.”  Again  she  glanced 
mockingly  at  him  as  she  added:  “So  few  men  are 
wholly  impervious  to  a  pretty  woman’s  charm  that 
the  unbiased  opinion  of  one  of  them  on  the  subject 
of  Miss  Fielding  would  be  quite  worth  hearing !” 

Her  malice  had  not  escaped  him,  but  he  ignored  it 
and  set  himself  to  discuss  Clover  calmly  and  dis¬ 
passionately  till  Lady  Wycherley  said  that  Lucy  had 
described  her  as  being  alarmingly  clever. 

“Lucy’s  ideas  of  alarming  cleverness  are  of  a 
comic  order,”  he  answered;  “but  certainly  Clover 
wasn’t  behind  the  door  when  the  Almighty  dished 
out  brains.” 

They  talked  on  various  topics,  till  suddenly  Lady 
Wycherley  said: 

“What  made  you  ask  Mrs.  Craven?  She  isn’t 
your  sort.” 

“She  is  a  friend  of  Jim’s,”  he  answered. 

Lady  Wycherley  looked  again  at  the  couple  under 
discussion.  “They  don’t  seem  very  pleased  with  one 
another — at  least  your  cousin  doesn’t,”  she  said,  “he 
looks  positively  satanic  in  temper.” 

“I  can’t  break  my  heart  over  their  lack  of  friend¬ 
liness,”  he  said.  “Last  year  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  because  I  couldn’t  ask  the  Cravens  here,  this 
year  he  seemed  flabbergasted  when  I  told  him  I  had 
invited  them.  Jim  has  changed,  and  there’s  no  harm 
in  letting  a  man  see  his  old  love  when  he’s  sick  of 
her :  it  makes  him  so  infinitely  more  .sick.” 

“Your  invitation  was  made  with  a  guileful 
purpose  ?” 

“Not  at  the  time.  It  was  done  in  innocence.  But 
since  then  I  have  realised  a  good  many  things, 
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thanks  to  old  Tom.  He  opened  my  eyes  to  affairs 
which  I  had  failed  to  see.  One  doesn’t  see  much  at 
Greyford  except  the  gulls,”  he  added,  and  she  an¬ 
swered  that  it  was  high  time  he  sought  gayer  com¬ 
pany  than  the  gulls. 

Meanwhile,  as  Kate  had  said,  Jim  was  in  no  ami¬ 
able  mood.  From  the  moment  when  he  heard  of 
Hilda’s  inclusion  in  the  present  party  fears  had  pos¬ 
sessed  him  and  a  hot  sense  of  distaste  at  the  thought 
of  seeing  her  in  his  cousin’s  house,  and  when  she 
appeared  he  was  in  a  .state  of  active  enmity  against 
her  and  all  that  she  stood  for  in  his  past  life.  Truly 
he  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  one  that  dis¬ 
pleased  Mrs.  Craven. 

However  she  had  come  here  with  a  set  purpose  in 
her  mind  and  she  meant  to  carry  her  plans  through 
whether  Jim  was  amiable  or  the  reverse,  so  she  laid 
herself  out  to  please  him,  but  he  responded  in  the 
most  chilling  way  to  her  advances,  and  whenever  it 
was  possible  talked  to  his  other  neighbour. 

Dinner  had  not  advanced  far  before  she  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  she  Wore  sundry  gifts 
which  he  had  given  her.  Round  her  neck  hung  the 
diamond  pendant — fruitful  source  of  trouble  to 
Southminster  and  of  penitence  to  Jim — in  her  hand 
she  carried  an  eagle’s  wing  fan  bearing  her  initials 
in  diamonds  on  the  tortoiseshell  sticks.  This  he  had 
given  her,  and  also  a  pair  of  earrings  which  he  had 
purchased  as  they  returned  together  after  a  special¬ 
ly  good  week’s  racing  at  Newmarket.  She  pointed 
these  things  out  to  him  with  a  tender  glance  from 
her  blue  eyes,  and  he  glared  at  her,  his  face  as  Kate 
had  said  satanic  in  its  temper,  for  each  gift  seemed 
to  him  a  link  in  those  fetters  with  which  in  the  past 
he  had  bound  himself.  Seeing  that  his  mood  was  one 
of  resentful  anger  and  also  that  on  several  occasions 
his  glance  wandered  across  the  table  to  where  Clover 
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sat  beside  Tom  Hardwicke,  Hilda  resolved  still  more 
to  draw  his  eyes  to  her  own  person,  so  she  asked  him 
how  he  liked  her  new  dress. 

He  looked  at  her  and  saw  the  beauties  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  flame-coloured  chiffon  garment,  the  main  portion 
of  its  bodice  composed  of  a  big  bouquet  of  sham 
azaleas,  that  outlined  themselves  against  the  creamy 
whiteness  of  her  bosom.  Formerly  he  had  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  her  clothes  and  she  had  been  wont  to 
declare  his  taste  irreproachable,  now  his  only 
thought  was  of  the  frank  indecency  of  the  article  he 
was  expected  to  praise. 

“It's  a  bit  sketchy  about  the  top,”  he  said  coldly. 

She  shot  him  an  angry  look.  His  remark  was  true 
enough,  as  she  knew,  for  having  grown  a  trifle  thin¬ 
ner  of  late,  the  lowering  of  her  bodice  line  had  been 
possible,  but  she  resented  his  words. 

“I  suppose  long  communion  with  St.  Southminster 
is  making  you  prudish.  Personally  if  God  has  the 
generosity  to  give  a  woman  a  good  figure  I  think  it’s 
insulting  Him  not  to  shew  it.” 

“Well,  you’ve  done  Him  proud.” 

“Thank  goodness  I  don’t  muffle  myself  up  to  the 
chin  like  that  old  ,she-parson  opposite.  She  looks  as 
though  she  had  inherited  the  dress  direct  from 
Noah’s  wife.  No  doubt  it  was  in  the  height  of  the 
fashion  when  the  old  lady  went  into  the  ark.”  She 
pointed  with  her  eagle’s  wing  fan  to  the  Bishop’s 
wife  seated  opposite.  Then  her  eyes  turned  vicious¬ 
ly  to  Clover.  “Perhaps  you  prefer  that  terrible  dabby 
rag  of  the  Fielding  girl’s  ?  I  suppose  it’s  meant  to  be 
artistic,  heaven  save  the  mark!  But  that  kind  of 
thing  is  more  your  ‘genre’  at  present  than  my  Paquin 
frock.”  She  paused,  and  anger  rising  still  more  sav¬ 
agely  within  her  so  that  her  breast  heaved  ominous¬ 
ly,  she  continued:  “Of  course  the  Yorbury  modistes 
will  make  your  wife’s  trousseau  when  you  get  one, 
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won’t  they  ?  Because  I  take  it  marriage  is  the  natural 
sequence  of  your  present  attitude  towards  life. 
Marriage  and  the  annual  baby !  Lord  how  funny  it 
will  be  to  see  you  posing  as  the  heavy  father; 
evidently  that’s  what  you  are  preparing  for  now  that 
you  seem  to  be  cultivating  such  a  fine  crop  of  the 
Crab’s  awful  virtue.” 

Jim’,s  face  flushed  a  dull  red,  and  he  said  curtly: 
“I  haven’t  met  David’s  awful  virtue  yet,  nor  am  I 
likely  to,  as  it  doesn’t  exist.” 

Hilda  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  turning  her 
back  on  him  devoted  herself  to  Lushington,  seated 
on  her  other  side  and  who  in  days  past  had  fallen 
under  her  charm,  to  escape  from  it  promptly,  and 
appreciate  her  at  her  true  worth.  But  talking  to 
Lushington  calmed  her  temper,  and  she  regretted 
having  allowed  it  to  run  away  with  her,  so  that  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  dinner  she  smiled  her  sweetest, 
and  her  uneven  blue  eyes  glanced  at  Jim  with  their 
old  tenderness  as  she  said : 

“We  mustn’t  squabble.  We  are  too  good  friends 
for  that  when  all’s  said  and  done.” 

She  paused,  allowing  him  time  for  an  answer,  but 
as  none  came  she  resumed:  “Do  you  know,  I’m  en¬ 
chanted  at  getting  here  at  last.  I  always  wanted 
Henry  to  see  the  beauties  of  the  place  and  all  its 
treasures,  for  he  has  such  a  real  love  of  artistic 
things,  and  I  assure  you  the  poor  dear  fellow  looked 
forward  like  a  child  to  coming  here  and  renewing 
Southminster’s  acquaintance,  Which  as  you  know  we 
made  at  Aunt  Alice’s  last  summer.  We  both  thought 
him  a  perfect  darling.”  Again  she  paused,  her  head 
gracefully  slanted.  “Come,  Jim,  don’t  bear  malice 
with  me  for  being  grumpy  just  now.  But  my  fool  of 
a  maid  had  put  me  out  before  dinner,  and  as  you 
know  I’m  just  a  bundle  of  nerves  and  I  can’t  settle 
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down  into  my  usual  mood  when  anything  has  upset 
me  thoroughly,  so  be  nice  and  help  me  to  forget  un¬ 
pleasant  things  like  maids,  and  let’s  talk  of  some¬ 
thing  jolly.  What  shall  it  be?  Your  cousin?  You 
always  liked  talking  of  him  in  old  days,  though  you 
know  you  gave  me  quite  a  wrong  impression  of  him. 
You  made  me  think  him  a  thing  made  up  of  moral 
maxims  and  good  works ;  what  people  are  pleased  to 
call  a  saint  on  earth,  which  is  only  another  term  for 
an  infernal  bore.  He  isn’t  that  in  the  least.” 

She  waited  for  an  answer  but  as  none  was  forth¬ 
coming  she  pretended  to  laugh  and  said  Jim  was  a 
sulky  old  thing. 

“I  .shall  have  to  tell  the  Crab  to  give  you  a  good 
liver  pill — try  Carter’s,  they  work  wonders  in  sooth¬ 
ing  fretful  tempers.  I’m  sure  the  poor  dear  Crab  is 
never  fretful,  is  he?  Though  I  daresay  he  has  his 
ups  and  downs  like  the  rest  of  us.  Besides,  I  believe 
he’s  got  a  world  of  temperament  in  him.  He’s  not 
your  first  cousin  for  nothing  and  he’s  not  got  Span¬ 
ish  blood  in  him  to  no  purpose  either.”  She  turned 
her  blue  eyes  towards  Southminster,  and  this  time 
her  laugh  rang  a  trifle  maliciously,  as  she  said: 
“Shall  I  try  and  amuse  him  ?  Do  you  think  he  would 
like  it?” 

Jim  grunted  an  inaudible  reply,  and  Hilda  tilting 
her  head,  surveyed  him  mockingly:  “Jealous  old 
man?  Well,  1  don’t  wonder,  for  he  could  easily  cut 
you  out  with  any  woman  if  he  had  the  mind  to  do 
so.”  Then  seeing  that  Lucy  was  collecting  her  flock, 
Hilda  rose,  making  an  impish  face  at  Jim.  “Bye- 
bye,  dear  boy,  be  less  cross  next  time  you  sit  near 
me  or  I  .shall  have  to  devote  myself  to  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  invalid  cousin.  And  you  mayn’t  like  that,”  she 
added  as  she  followed  the  other  women  out  of  the 
room. 

The  next  morning  she  made  good  her  threat  to 
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Jim,  for  while  Southminster  was  lying  on  the  Green 
Parlour  sofa  Mrs.  Craven  suddenly  burst  in,  then 
stopped  on  the  threshold  with  a  little  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  apology.  “So  sorry,  I  was  looking  for 
the  drawing-room  and  I’ve  come  to  the  wrong  door. 
Which  way  is  the  drawing-room  ?” 

The  speech  was  a  palpable  lie,  for  the  Salon 
opened  straight  out  of  the  Stone  Hall,  whereas  the 
Green  Parlour  door  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Southminster  knew  she  had  lied,  and  he  also  knew 
she  would  be  swift  to  leave  the  company  of  her  own 
sex  and  seek  that  of  any  man,  even  of  himself  as  he 
caustically  put  it.  However,  for  half  an  hour  she 
might  amuse  him,  and  he  was  in  the  mind  to  be 
amused,  so  he  begged  her  to  come  in.  She  did  so  and 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

“How  delightful!  So  peaceful,”  she  said  as  she 
stood  beside  the  fireplace  and  extended  one  neatly 
shod  foot  to  the  logs  blazing  on  the  open  hearth. 

“I  see  you  smoke  here.  May  I  have  a  cigarette  ?” 
He  began  to  get  off  the  sofa,  but  she  .stopped  him 
with  a  light,  almost  caressing  touch  on  his  shoulder. 
“No,  no,  I  won’t  have  you  disturbing  yourself,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  got  my  own  case  here,  but  I  hid  it,  for 
I  thought  your  stepmother  would  be  shocked.  She’s 
such  a  dear,  old-fashioned  soul  that  I  wouldn’t  for 
the  world  have  shocked  her  by  smoking.” 

He  assured  her  that  Clover  often  smoked  before 
Lucy.  Then  he  offered  her  the  matches. 

“Will  you  strike  one  for  me?”  She  shot  him  a 
side  glance  from  her  uneven  blue  eyes.  “I  always 
make  such  a  muddle  with  matches :  either  the  heads 
fly  off  or  they  won’t  .strike  or  something.  I  suppose 
really  I  am  afraid  of  putting  my  fingers  too  near  the 
end.  Stupid,  isn’t  it?  But  I’m  an  arrant  coward!” 

She  leant  towards  him  while  he  held  the  match  for 
her,  and  as  she  did  so  he  smelt  the  strong  scent 
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which  in  the  spring  had  recalled  to  Jim  many  past 
events.  To  Southminster  it  conveyed  nothing,  and 
he  merely  wished  women  would  not  make  civet  cats 
of  themselves.  Mrs.  Craven’s  cigarette  took  several 
seconds  to  light  and  during  that  time  she  bent  over 
him  as  he  sat  on  the  sofa,  and  he  saw  the  curve  of 
her  throat,  the  full  line  of  her  bust,  and  her  lips  were 
very  close  to  his  hand  till  the  cigarette  was  success¬ 
fully  aglow,  and  she  stood  up  again  saying  with  a 
smile: 

“Are  you  sure  I  am  not  in  your  way?  I  can  go  if 
I  am,  so  do  tell  me  the  truth.  I  always  like  plain 
truth  from  my  friends.” 

She  held  out  the  other  foot  to  the  fire. 

“Please  stay.  It  would  be  cruel  if  you  ran  away 
as  soon  as  you  had  found  your  way  here.” 

A  remembrance  of  Clover’s  resolute  avoidance  of 
this  room  in  days  gone  by  and  the  memory  of  his 
former  churlishness  served  to  give  a  greater  ring  of 
cordiality  to  his  suggestion  that  Mrs.  Craven  should 
sit  down.  But  she  answered  that  she  preferred 
standing  by  the  fire,  so  she  remained  where  she  was, 
pulling  up  her  skirt  high  enough  to  show  her  feet 
and  ankles.  They  had  always  been  a  valuable  asset, 
and  .she  knew  that  many  men  set  more  store  by  such 
beauties  than  by  a  pretty  face,  so  she  was  careful  to 
twist  and  turn  the  small  red-shod  foot  that  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  fire  so  that  its  arched  instep  should 
be  fully  seen  and  appreciated  as  it  emerged  from  the 
frills  of  her  petticoat.  Then  she  smiled  at  South¬ 
minster  with  sudden  friendliness  and  announced  that 
she  had  fled  from  the  Stone  Hall  because  Mrs. 
Daylesford  had  started  the  topic  of  her  pet  charities. 

“Especially  rescue  work,”  Hilda  added,  “and  that 
was  really  more  than  I  could  stand.  Then  Lady 
Inescourt  wanted  to  lay  down  the  law  about  politics, 
of  which  I  know  nothing,  for  as  you  remember  we 
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came  to  the  conclusion,  you  and  I,  last  night  after 
dinner,  that  political  women  were  dreadful  bores." 
She  paused,  and  continued,  with  a  tilt  of  her  head, 
“Doesn't  that  term  apply  a  little  to  your  cousin's 
wife?" 

He  agreed  without  much  enthusiasm,  and  from 
Anne,  Mrs.  Craven  passed  to  other  topics,  and  grad¬ 
ually  to  men  and  their  attitude  towards  women.  On 
this  subject  she  waxed  eloquent,  allowing  her  voice 
to  ring  bitterly  when  she  declared  that  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  trust  a  man,  because  every  man  who  held  out 
the  hand  of  friendship  to  a  woman  did  so  to  hide  the 
claw  of  desire.  Then  she  caught  herself  up,  and 
added : 

“That’s  to  say  most  men  do,  for  of  course  there 
are  exceptions."  She  gazed  at  him  meaningly.  “I 
can’t  imagine  your  misconstruing  a  woman's  words 
or  misreading  her  actions." 

“I  hope  I'm  not  a  cad,"  he  answered,  his  mind 
reverting  to  Clover  and  her  defiant  attitude  towards 
men,  which  she  had  expressed  in  a  different  manner 
to  that  employed  by  Hilda.  Then  he  heard  her  say 
eagerly : 

“What  an  idea!  Besides,  a  man  with  grey  eyes 
could  never  be  false." 

His  lips  twitched  with  amusement.  “Not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Koran :  ‘On  that  day  the  trumpet  shall  be 
sounded  and  we  shall  gather  the  wicked  together, 
even  those  having  grey  eyes,'  it  says." 

But  she  replied  that  grey  eyes  were  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all,  and  gathering  from  his  expression  that 
personalities  were  distasteful,  she  flew  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  .  pictures,  specially  of  Juana's  portrait. 

“Talking  of  pictures,  of  course  carries  one's  mind 
to  Miss  Fielding ;  such  a  dear,  delightful  creature ! 
So  pretty!  So  clever!  So  charming!  You  are  a 
lucky  man  to  live  in  this  palace  with  her  as  your 
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daily  companion.”  She  paused,  and  added:  “I  don’t 
wonder  Captain  Everest  has  thrown  over  all  his  old 
friends  for  the  pleasure  of  her  society.  Pleasant  for 
him,  no  doubt,  but  hard  on  the  people  who  care  for 
him.”  She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  tender  regret,  and 
Southminster  laughed. 

‘‘Jim  and  Miss  Fielding  are  enemies  rather  than 
friends,”  he  said,  “but  I  hope  that  Won’t  last  long. 
Everybody  likes  Jim.” 

Mrs.  Craven  agreed.  “Oh,  yes — he  can  be  charm¬ 
ing — dear  Jim.”  Then  she  reverted  to  the  topic  of 
Clover. 

“It  was  so  interesting  at  Heriot  Towers  to  see  you 
in  the  flesh  after  all  Miss  Fielding  had  told  me  about 
you.  She  was  always  saying  how  wonderfully  good 
you  had  been  to  her,  and  how  splendid  you  were.” 

He  bit  his  pipe  stem,  hating  to  feel  that  Clover 
had  discussed  him  with  strangers;  but  he  hid  any 
suspicion  of  annoyance  by  saying  lightly  that  no¬ 
thing  was  more  exasperating  than  to  hear  somebody 
perpetually  praised. 

“It  was  nothing,  but  your  praise,  your  goodness, 
cleverness,  and  all  your  deliciously  funny  sayings. 
Very  much  your  praises,  and  indeed  your  ears  should 
have  tingled  finely !” 

She  was  still  careful  to  stand  with  one  hand  rest¬ 
ing  on  the  high  mantelpiece,  her  profile  turned  to¬ 
wards  her  host,  for  she  knew  it  whs  perfect,  whereas 
the  defect  in  her  hard  blue  eyes  was  a  blemish  that 
distressed  her. 

But  as  he  watched  her  studied  pose  with  amuse¬ 
ment,  he  said  lightly  that  he  had  given  Clover  credit 
for  more  “savoir  faire”  than  to  bore  people  with  the 
praises  of  others. 

“Women  always  rave  on  the  subject  of  anybody 
who  appeals  to  them,  so  I  don’t  wonder  Miss  Field¬ 
ing  raved  about  you.” 
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He  ignored  an  engaging  glance  though  his  mouth 
hardened  in  its  expression,  and  he  pulled  steadily  at 
his  pipe  as  he  said  ironically  that  he  was  much  flat¬ 
tered. 

Hilda  pretended  to  laugh  the  remark  aside:  “So 
you  ought  to  be,  you  chilly  person.”  She  tilted  her 
head  at  a  slightly  different  angle  and  continued 
meditatively:  “I  wonder  if  you  are  as  cold-hearted  as 
you  pretend  to  be?” 

“A  perambulating  refrigerator,”  he  answered. 
She  shook  her  head. 

“Anyhow  you  haven’t  frozen  Mias  Fielding,  or  she 
wouldn’t  travel  about  with  those  delightful  sketches 
of  you  which  she  had  at  the  Heriots.” 

The  information  concerning  the  sketches  was  news 
to  him,  and  he  resented  their  existence,  also  Clover’s 
display  of  them  to  Mrs.  Craven;  but  he  would  not 
afford  Hilda  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  annoy¬ 
ance,  so  he  turned  the  subject  aside  by  saying  that 
Clover  had  endless  .sketches  of  places  and  people. 
“Probably,”  he  added,  with  a  smile,  “she  carried 
them  off  under  the  impression  that  they  were  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  Vatican,  or  something  equally  remote, 
for  she  never  remembers  where  .she  puts  a  thing.” 

Mrs.  Craven  laughed  maliciously.  “She  knew 
quite  well  what  they  were,  for  she  invited  me  up  to 
her  room  to  look  at  them,  because  she  knew  how 
keen  I  was  to  see  them,  as  Jim  had  told  me  .so  much 
about  you,  then  she  herself  had  whetted  my  curiosity 
still  further  to  see  what — ” 

“The  Hermit  Crab  was  like,”  he  interposed  .swift¬ 
ly,  and  she  flushed. 

“I  know  the  nickname  you  see.  It  was  excellent 
in  old  days,  though  it  hardly  holds  good  now  I  am 
becoming  what  my  agent  calls  'a  society  chap.’  ” 

She  was  silent,  for  his  thrust  had  passed  under 
her  guard,  and  anxious  to  turn  the  subject,  she  asked 
what  he  had  been  reading?  He  held  out  the  book 
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with  its  back  towards  her,  and  stepping  forward,  she 
took  hold  of  it  as  though  to  see  it  nearer. 

“  'Principles  of  Political  Economy'  by  Mill:  how 
dreadfully  dull!  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you  care 
about?"  she  said  as  her  hand  met  his  on  the  cover 
of  the  volume  and  closed  firmly  on  it.  She  continued 
to  hold  it,  her  face  bent  towards  him,  a  smile  on  her 
lips.  “How  clever  you  are!  Mo,st  clever  people 
frighten  me,  but  you  don't,  you’re  so  kind  that  you 
only  make  me  wish  to  have  you  as  a  friend."  She 
sighed  and  added:  “A  woman  needs  a  real  friend 
when  her  husband  is  away  from  her  a  great  deal,  as 
mine  is."  She  forced  a  little  laugh  as  though  tears 
lay  near  it ;  tears  which  she  seemed  to  choke  back 
with  an  effort.  “I  don’t  know  why  I’m  pouring  out 
my  woes  to  you  like  this,  except  that  I  feel  so  cer¬ 
tain  of  your  sympathy,  your  understanding ;  so  sure 
you  would  help  me  if  I  asked  you  to  do  so."  She 
hesitated,  her  fingers  tightening  on  his.  “You 
would  help  me,  wouldn’t  you,  Lord  Southminster  ?" 
she  added  earnestly,  and  leant  forwtard,  gazing  into 
his  face. 

“Oh,  certainly — not  that  I  am  of  much  use  to  any¬ 
body,"  he  answered  coldly. 

She  had  hoped  for  some  warmer  response;  some 
more  ready  acceptance  of  her  proffered  intimacy; 
but  small  mercies  were  apparently  things  at  which 
to  rejoice  with  this  man,  so  she  murmured  softly: 

“I  knew  you  would,  and  I  shall  take  you  at  your 
word  some  day,  because  I  often  want  help  when 
Henry  is  abroad."  She  released  his  hand  and  the 
book,  and  turning  aside  with  a  little  sorrowful  air, 
rested  her  forehead  on  the  uprights  of  the  mantel¬ 
piece  in  the  graceful  attitude  that  revealed  her  fig¬ 
ure  to  perfection.  “Let’s  be  friends,  for  we  are  both 
lonely  people.  It’s  because  you  are  lonely  that  you 
read  these  serious  books,  isn’t  it  ?’’  she  said  suddenly. 
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She  had  given  him  a  fine  opening  for  sentiment, 
but  he  was  apparently  obtuse. 

“I  was  reading  Mill  because  I  wanted  to  verify  a 
statement  your  husband  made  last  night.”  His  tone 
checked  her,  especially  when  he  added,  with  a  laugh : 

“If  you  thought  I  read  Mill  for  pleasure  you  would 
call  me  a  prig.” 

“I  should  never  do  such  a  thing.  I  should  always 
think  you  delightful;  a  perfect  master  in  a  perfect 
house.”  Her  bold  eyes  sought  his  again;  there  was 
a  quiver  in  her  voice,  and  stooping  she  laid  her  hand 
on  his. 

She  had  heard  a  step  outside  the  room,  and  guess¬ 
ing  it  might  be  Clover,  she  meant  to  be  caught  in  an 
affectionate  attitude. 

Her  surmise  was  correct,  and  for  a  moment  the 
girl  was  startled — angry  at  the  sight  which  met  her 
eyes.  Then  looking  at  David’s  face  her  fury  turned 
against  Hilda.  How  dared  she  come  here?  How 
dared  she  make  love  to  Southminster  ?  How  dared 
she  turn  to  her  now  with  an  air  of  triumphant 
malice?  All  the  fury  of  the  primitive  woman  was 
fired  in  Clover,  so  that  she  could  have  torn  Mrs. 
Craven’s  fair,  smiling  face  with  her  hands  as  she 
said  stiffly  that  Lucy  had  sent  her  to  say  she  was 
taking  the  other  guests  round  the  garden. 

“How  delightful!”  Hilda  cried,  as  she  straight¬ 
ened  herself  and  turned  a  beaming  face  on  Clover. 
“I  hope  that  means  we  may  all  go — you,  too,  Lord 
Southminster,  for  you  are  sure  to  know  the  silly 
Latin  names  of  the  plants  better  than  anybody  else ; 
besides  we  could  continue  our  interesting  conversa¬ 
tion,  couldn’t  we?”  There  was  a  suggestion  of  in¬ 
timacy  in  her  voice  as  .she  swept  her  eyes  upon  him 
in  a  possessive  manner,  but  David  looked  at  her  with 
an  ironical  smile. 

“I  never  interfere  with  the  ladies  of  the  party; 
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they  are  my  stepmother’s  affair,  besides  1  prefer 
spending  my  mornings  alone  here,”  he  said. 

It  was  the  second  time  he  had  scored,  and  fury 
rose  within  her,  though  she  said  with  a  laugh : 

“What  a  rude  speech!  It  hardly  encourages  me 
to  accept  another  invitation  to  your  sanctum,  does 
it?”  As  he  made  no  reply,  she  slipped  her  hand 
through  Clover’s  arm.  “Come,  my  dear,  let’s  leave 
an  unkind  host,  who  evidently  doesn’t  want  our 
company!  A  breath  of  fresh  air  will  be  delightful 
now  the  sun  is  so  bright.” 

A  smile  flickered  round  Southminster’s  mouth  as 
the  women  passed  through  the  door,  and  Hilda  turn¬ 
ed  to  him,  kissing  her  hand  and  saying  lightly: 
“Good-bye,  dear  bear,  for  the  present.”  ✓ 

Clover  freed  herself  from  Mrs.  Craven’s  hold,  and 
that  lady,  dropping  into  a  chair  in  the  empty  Stone 
Hall,  said,  with  a  metallic  laugh: 

“So  lucky  you  came  in  when  you  did,  for  I  was 
wondering  how  on  earth  to  get  away.  Your  entrance 
was  beautifully  timed,  because  the  poor,  dear  man 
was  getting  almost  too  confiding.”  Then,  with  an 
air  of  lassitude,  she  continued:  “Ouf!  how  tiring 
invalids  are!  It  means  giving  out  so  much  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  it’s  very  exhausting,  isn’t  it?  You  must 
feel  it  very  trying  doing  it  all  day  and  every  day  I 
expect,  unless  custom  hardens  you  to  it.” 

She  played  with  her  rings,  slipping  them  up  and 
down  her  fingers,  letting  them  slide  in  a  glittering 
heap  on  her  lap.  Clover’s  eyes  unconsciously  fol¬ 
lowed  her  movement  and  Mr,s.  Craven  laughed. 

“I  suppose  you’re  shocked  because  I’m  taking  off 
my  wedding  ring?”  she  said,  and  throwing  it  into 
the  air  caught  it  again  deftly.  “It  isn’t  even  my 
real  wedding  ring,  because  I  lost  that  ages  ago,  but 
another  man  had  given  me  this  plain  gold  band  long 
before  I  married,  and  it  does  duty  as  well  as  the 
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other.  Personally  I’ve  no  silly  sentiment ;  one  man's 
ring  is  as  good  as  another's ;  besides,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  should  have  married  poor  old  Joe  if  only  he 
hadn't  been  so  stoney-broke.  However,  he  was  one 
of  those  tiresome  people  who  took  things  seriously, 
and  when  I  told  him  1  couldn't  give  up  all  the  good 
things  that  I’d  been  used  to  in  order  to  marry  him, 
he  shipped  himself  off  to  Africa  and  died  of  fever  or 
something  of  that  sort.” 

Clover's  silence  disconcerted  her  and  she  laughed 
rather  more  shrilly  than  usual  as  she  continued :  “By 
the  way,  your  Southminster  is  quite  as  charming  as 
I  expected,  quite  as  good-looking  too  as  those 
sketches.”  She  sighed  commiseratingly.  “We  had 
a  long  morning  in  the  Vine  Room  once  he  had  got 
over  his  shyness ;  he's  dreadfully  shy,  isn’t  he  ?  But 
he  soon  began  talking  about  himself  and  his  life, 
poor  dear,  and  it  made  me  feel  quite  choky  to  see  how 
plucky  he  is  about  things.  I  think  he  found  real 
pleasure  in  talking  to  somebody  who  understood  how 
to  draw  him  on  to  talk  of  things  he  likes.” 

Her  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  Clover’s  face.  Some 
at  least  of  her  sharp  arrows  must  have  pierced  the 
cold  indifference  of  the  girl's  manner,  Hilda  thought. 

When  there  was  a  pause,  Clover  suggested  that 
they  should  join  the  other  women  in  the  gardens, 
and  Mrs.  Craven  greeted  the  suggestion  with  shrill 
mockery. 

“What  a  missish  air !  What  a  prim  voice !  Why, 
it  makes  me  feel  quite  young  again,  as  though  I  was 
a  naughty  child  with  a  nursery  governess  who  meant 
to  put  me  in  the  corner!  Are  you  going  to  do  that 
as  a  punishment  because  I've  spent  an  hour  or  so 
amusing  a  poor  lame  man?  Dear  child,  how  funny 
you  are!  So  Victorian  and  proper!” 

She  rose  and  flitted  away,  ostensibly  to  look  at  the 
pictures.  Then  she  turned  again  with  the  swteetest 
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of  smiles.  “Believe  me,  you  needn’t  have  a  prunes 
and  prisms  fit ;  there’s  no  need  for  alarm ;  your  tame 
saint  isn’t  a  whit  the  worse  for  my  sinful  society; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  found  it  a  welcome 
change  from  the  flannel-petticoat-beef-tea-style  of 
conversation  which  I  am  sure  is  the  usual  topic 
here.”  She  dealt  her  stab  with  an  innocent  childish¬ 
ness  of  manner.  “Frankly  I  was  bored  to  death ;  but 
as  he  wanted  to  talk  about  himself,  I  pretended  in¬ 
terest — it  seemed  kind  you  see.  But  all  that  sort  of 
thing  is  so  tiring,  so  is  his  goodness — abominably 
tiring  to  sinners  like  we  ordinary  folk,  and  1  nearly 
asked  him  if  he  would  let  me  stroke  his  back  just  to 
see  how  far  his  wings  had  sprouted.  I’m  sure  they’re 
well  on  the  grow  against  the  time  old  Peter  opens 
the  gates  of  heaven!”  she  added  with  a  malignant 
laugh  as  she  kissed  her  hand  to  Clover  and  flitted 
out  of  the  Stone  Hall. 

But  if  she  tried  to  hurt  the  girl  and  vent  on  others 
her  own  wounded  vanity  and  fierce  resentment 
against  her  failures,  she  was  none  the  less  conscious 
of  their  existence.  She  was  furious  at  having  failed 
to  regain  her  ascendancy  over  Jim  or  stir  his  cousin 
to  admiration,  especially  as  she  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  the  shy  recluse  would  welcome  any  at¬ 
tentions  on  her  part.  Now  ,she  was  plainly  aware 
that  he  had  seen  through  her  artifices  in  the  Green 
Parlour,  and  she  had  moreover  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  made  fun  of  them  and  of  her  to  Clover.  The 
crown  was  placed  on  her  discomfiture  the  last  morn¬ 
ing  of  her  visit  when  Colonel  Lushington  paid  off  an 
old  score  with  diabolical  deftness.  Lucy  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  a  cold  caught  by  Mrs.  Craven 
had  yielded  to  treatment,  Hilda  answered  with  a 
smile  that  she  had  completely  lo,st  it,  and  Lushing¬ 
ton,  who  was  standing  by  the  sideboard,  intervened : 

“What,  my  dear  lady,  can’t  you  even  keep  a  cold?” 
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Hilda  flinched,  but  Lucy,  blind  as  usual  to  any  pos¬ 
sible  subtlety  in  the  conversation,  burst  in  with  one 
of  her  platitudes. 

“Oh,  dear,  are  you  like  me?  Do  you  lose  every¬ 
thing?  I  never  can  keep  a  handkerchief  by  any 
chance,  and  it’s  such  a  bore,  because  you  know  one 
always  wants  to  blow;  one’s  nose  the  moment  the 
handkerchief  isn’t  there,  doesn’t  one?” 

The  whole  table  v^as  listening  by  now,  and  Lush- 
ington,  delighted  at  his  opportunity,  remained  by  the 
sideboard  as  he  flashed  back  an  answer:  “Ah,  Lady 
Southminster,  I’m  afraid  Mrs.  Craven  loses  far  more 
valuable  things  than  handkerchiefs.  Friends — shall 
we  say  admirers  even — are  among  the  things  she 
fails  to  keep.  Isn’t  that  so,  Jim  ?*’ 

Southminster’s  eyes  turned  from  his  cousin  to 
Hilda;  he  saw  annoyance  and  discomfiture  on  both 
faces,  and  if  he  had  only  suspected  before,  he  knew 
now  whither  the  diamond  pendant  had  gone.  But 
he  was  sorry  for  her  plight  and  by  a  comment  on  the 
stability  of  human  friendships  turned  the  conversa¬ 
tion  to  more  general  topics,  while  Lushington  strol¬ 
led  back  to  his  place,  a  piled  up  plate  of  game-pie  in 
his  hand.  He  paused  behind  Hilda’s  chair  and  said 
in  an  undertone :  “Check-mate,  Mrs.  Craven,  eh  ?” 

But  Hilda  was  deaf  or  absorbed  in  her  neighbour’s 
conversation,  for  she  made  no  reply,  and  it  was  not 
until  she  found  herself  along  with  her  husband  in 
the  railway  carriage,  a  couple  of  hours  later,  that 
she  allowed  her  temper  to  master  her: 

“Well,  thank  goodness  that’s  behind  us  at  last. 
I  hope  to  heavens  you  don’t  expect  me  to  go  there 
again.” 

Craven  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  for  it  was  she 
who  had  been  the  most  eager  to  go:  she  who  had 
crowed  in  gleeful  triumph  at  securing  the  invitation, 
and  she  who  had  been,  so  he  thought,  full  of  life 
and  fun. 
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“I  thought  you  were  having  a  good  time:  enjoy¬ 
ing  yourself  with  Jim  Everest  and  Lushington,  who 
are  your  old  friends,"  he  said.  “You  told  me,  too, 
at  Aunt  Alice's,  that  you  liked  Miss  Fielding.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  think  she's  a  capital  girl:  no  nonsense  and 
a  fine  sense  of  art,  a  real  appreciation  of  what’s 
good  whether  it’s  in  or  out  of  fashion  in  the  picture 
line." 

Hilda  pouted.  “She's  much  too  busy  trying  to 
catch  Southminster  to  have  troubled  about  pictures, 
I  should  think.  Passes  my  comprehension  how  any¬ 
body  can  want  to  marry  a  cripple  like  that.  How¬ 
ever,  I  suppose  when  you’re  penniless  and  without  a 
shadow  of  prospects,  even  a  dull  invalid  is  better 
than  starvation." 

Again  Henry  Craven  looked  at  his  wife  question- 
ingly.  “I  thought  you  liked  Southminster?  You 
did  at  the  Towers." 

Hilda  shrugged  her  shoulders  impatiently,  nest¬ 
ling  down  into  her  fur  coat  collar.  “Oh,"  she  retort¬ 
ed,  petulantly,  “no  doubt  he's  decent  enough  in  his 
own  sanctimonious  way,  but  all  those  silly  women 
hang  round  like  flies  round  a  honey-pot  and  they 
have  cossetted  and  flattered  him  into  thinking  him¬ 
self  a  little  God  Almighty.  I  can't  do  with  that  sort 
of  thing,  if  you  can." 

Craven  began  defending  his  host,  but  Hilda  cut 
him  short. 

“Oh,  for  pity’s  sake  spare  me  the  account  of  his 
goodness.  I'm  sick  of  having  it  crammed  down  my 
throat  by  that  old  ragbag,  Miss  Mainwaring,  and  his 
fool  of  a  stepmother.  Please  remember,  too,  that  in 
future  if  they  ask  you  there,  you  can  go  alone.  I 
shan’t  object  or  feel  anxious  as  to  your  moral  wel¬ 
fare  while  you  are  in  that  house." 

With  which  remark  she  buried  herself  in  her  book 
and  thus  intimated  that  the  conversation  was  at  an 
end. 


CHAPTER  XII 


“In  many  ways  doth  the  full  heart  reveal 
The  presence  of  the  love  it  would  conceal. ” 

Coleridge. 


IF  the  advent  of  the  50th  had  brought  pleas¬ 
ure  to  Southminster,  to  Clover  it  opened  a 
new  vista  of  life.  She  idled  with  pleasant 
companions  as  she  had  never  idled  in  her  whole 
career.  She  found  friends  with  whom  she  had  much 
in  common.  The  buoyant  youthfulness  within  her, 
starved  in  the  dreary  years  of  her  London  struggle, 
renewed  itself,  and  Southminster  seeing  these  things 
rejoiced,  also  swept  along  on  the  tide  of  her  gaiety 
so  that  he  scarcely  knew  himself  for  the  recluse  who, 
a  year  ago,  had  shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  meeting 
former  comrades  and  had  detested  the  prospect  of  a 
strange  woman  within  his  gates.  Peace  reigned 
within  the  great  white  walls  of  Greyford  as  the  fast 
spring  green  unfolded  itself  among  trees  and  hedge¬ 
rows,  shy  primroses  and  blatant  kingcups  adorned 
banks  and  ditches  and  the  lovesong  of  the  birds 
echoed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  East 
Anglia. 

With  the  passing  of  the  winter  Clover’s  antipathy 
to  Jim  melted.  She  had  expected  a  rake  and  a  heart¬ 
less  egoist  thinking  solely  of  himself.  She  had  found 
a  very  faulty  but  none  the  less  attractive  man,  who 
excelled  in  all  the  sports  and  games  which  appealed 
to  her,  while  his  grace  of  movement,  lithe  and  active 
as  a  Southerner,  enchanted  her,  and  though  his 
childish  vanity,  which  was  easily  tickled  and  equally 
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easily  wounded,  often  irritated  her,  she  liked  him, 
feeling  in  a  manner  grateful  to  him  for  his  devotion 
to  Southminster  and  for  the  brightness  he  brought 
into  his  cousin’s  life.  Jim  was  certainly  .shewing  at 
his  best.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  David,  relieving 
him  of  the  more  wearisome  burden  of  entertaining ; 
cheering  him  on  the  days  when  pain  made  him  rest¬ 
less,  and  once  when  illness  laid  him  low  she  knew  that 
it  was  Jim  who  sat  up  with  him  all  night :  Jim  whose 
strong  arms  had  helped  to  lift  him  on  to  the  sofa, 
and  Jim  who  sacrificed  the  best  day’s  shooting  in 
order  to  try  and  distract  his  mind  from  the  suffering 
that  tormented  him.  All  these  unsuspected  attrib¬ 
utes  of  the  man  she  had  determined  to  hate  changed 
aversion  to  a  certain  friendship,  with  limitations. 

But  Jim  was  not  content  with  what  she  offered 
him.  Since  he  could  not  make  love  to  her  he  coveted 
the  frank  intimacy  she  bestowed  on  Southminster. 
There  was  a  marked  difference  between  her  attitude 
towards  his  cousin  and  himself  that  he  resented. 
For  instance  she  excluded  him  from  the  Studio,  and 
a  spirit  of  jealousy  against  David  egged  him  to 
greater  efforts  to  overcome  her  refusal ;  his  obstin¬ 
acy  was  whetted  by  her  determination  not  to  accede 
to  his  request  in  this  direction.  Indeed  they  wran¬ 
gled  over  it  one  day,  and  he  said  pettishly : 

“You  might  ask  me  to  the  studio  sometimes.  You 
shut  yourself  up  there  for  such  hours  at  a  time  that 
you  must  want  company.” 

“Why  should  I?” 

“You  ask  David.” 

“It’s  his  house.” 

“But  it’s  my  home,  too.” 

She  was  amused  at  his  persistence,  but  all  the 
more  resolved  not  to  give  in:  “Then,  you  see,  he  is 
interested  in  things  artistic.  He  understands.” 

“So  do  I.”  His  tone  was  ruffled,  for  she  had 
wounded  his  vanity. 
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“Oh,  no,  you  don’t  understand  a  little  bit.  Pic¬ 
tures  mean  nothing  more  to  you  than  so  much  paint 
smudged  on  to  so  many  square  feet  of  canvas  and 
valued  at  so-and-so-much  money,  which  from  your 
point  of  view  would  be  better  spent  on  polo  ponies 
or  hunters.”  She  looked  critically  at  him  and  gave 
her  final  dig :  “You  have  about  as  much  appreciation 
of  art  as  one  of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides.” 

He  answered  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  study 
art  so  far,  but  here  was  an  opportunity  for  her  to 
educate  him  in  a  direction  in  which  he  was  willing 
and  eager  to  learn.  But  she  put  him  aside  by  saying 
she  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  do  so.  The 
rebuff  would  have  silenced  a  less  persistent  man 
than  Jim,  but  with  him  it  was  a  goad  to  further  ef¬ 
fort.  Once  again  the  unattainable  was  asserting  its 
fascination  for  him,  and  as  he  had  pursued  Hilda 
Craven  when  she  refused  to  grant  him  the  favours 
he  desired,  so  he  pursued  Clover,  bent  on  breaking 
her  resistance.  But  the  girl  laughed  at  his  efforts, 
though  it  amused  her  to  see  him  like  .some  faithful 
watchdog  never  leaving  her  side  when  he  came  to 
Grey  ford. 

It  was  the  latter  fact  only  that  Southminster  saw, 
ignorant  of  the  battle  that  raged  between  them,  and 
he  grew  anxious,  and  jealousy  burnt  within  his  soul 
for  the  first  time  against  the  man  he  loved  and  who 
could  spend  hours  in  Clover’s  company  riding,  walk¬ 
ing,  playing  tennis  or  sharing  the  thousand  and  one 
activities  with  her  from  which  he  himself  was  de¬ 
barred. 

It  .seemed  to  him  in  those  days  that  of  all  the  occa¬ 
sions  on  which  the  Fates  had  mocked  him  with  a 
semblance  of  good  things  desired  and  partially  be¬ 
stowed,  they  had  never  mocked  him  more  cruelly 
than  now  when,  having  hoped  to  find  happiness  from 
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the  re-knitting  of  old  ties,  and  the  consolation  of 
Jim's  proximity,  he  found  the  golden  apples  of  his 
hopes  but  the  Dead  Sea  fruits  of  his  realities.  More¬ 
over,  his  mind  was  ill  at  ease,  for  although  he  had 
always  fought  Jim's  battles  with  Miss  Agatha,  de¬ 
nying  that  he  was  selfish  or  that  he  might  break  a 
wife’s  heart,  yet  he  knew  fn  the  inmost  depths  of  his 
own  soul  that  her  accusations,  if  harsh  and  perhaps 
exaggerated  by  the  intensity  of  her  own  feelings, 
were  founded  on  fact.  Jim  would  make  no  woman 
happy,  least  of  all  Clover,  who  would  unconsciously 
demand  much  self-abnegation  in  the  man  she  mar¬ 
ried,  because  Art  dominated  her,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  at  all  events,  neither  wifehood  nor .  mother¬ 
hood  held  any  attractions  for  her,  and  Jim,  after  the 
fashion  of  his  type,  looked  on  the  average  woman  , 
as  amply  occupied  by  her  house,  her  husband  and 
her  children.  His  lack  of  artistic  appreciation  would 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  understand  Clover's 
moods  of  enthusiasm ;  her  outbursts  of  almost  child¬ 
ish  delight  on  those  “seventh-wave-days,"  as  she 
called  them,  when  work  had  gone  well,  or  the  glory 
of  nature  set  her  spirit  capering  toward  mad  freaks, 
or  turned  her  mischievous  tongue  to  good-humoured 
mockery.  Jim  would  understand  neither  phase. 
Vanity  led  him  to  take  himself  too  seriously  to  face 
her  mocking  moods  and  her  gay  spirits  with  their 
irresponsibility  might  scandalise  him;  for  being  a 
rake  if  a  reformed  one,  he  would  demand  sobriety  in 
the  conduct  of  his  wife,  and  sobriety  would  be  far 
from  Clover’s  joyous  days.  Then,  on  the  days  when 
despondency,  and  a  mistrust  of  her  own  capabilities, 
induced  by  some  failure  in  work  would  obsess  her, 
when  she  longed  for  sympathy  yet  was  in  too  ruffled 
a  mood  to  ask  for  it,  Jim  would  fail  to  understand 
her.  At  that  time  Southminster  began  to  under¬ 
stand  how  much  truth  there  had  been  in  Clover's 
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exaggerated  diatribe  against  the  marriage  of  artists, 
and  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  possibility  of 
disaster  which  lay  before  her  if  she  fell  in  love  with 
Jim. 

It  was  on  this  mood  of  strained  perplexity  that 
“The  Cross's”  busy  tongue  fell  with  its  gossiping  tat¬ 
tle,  for  she  first  roused  Lucy  to  the  possibility  of  a 
love  affair  between  Jim  and  Clover,  and  Lucy  rushed 
to  her  stepson,  full  of  the  information  only  to  find 
herself  coldly  received,  if  not  actually  snubbed,  so 
she  sought  Miss  Agatha,  telling  herself  that  if  men 
were  tiresome  cross  things,  who  never  cared  about 
other  people's  love  affairs,  Miss  Aggy,  being  a  wo¬ 
man,  would  sympathise.  Unfortunately  she  did  no 
such  thing,  for  she  was  almost  as  chilly  as  South- 
minster  and  curtly  advised  Lucy  not  to  interfere  in 
matters  that  did  not  concern  anybody  save  the 
couple  themselves.  Lucy  retorted  that  nobody  could 
ever  accuse  her  of  interfering  with  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing  that  did  not  concern  her,  but  Clover  did  con¬ 
cern  her,  being  “poor  dear  George's”  child,  to  whom 
she  now  stood  in  “loco-something,  as  David  called 
it.”  She  decided  inwardly  that  Aggy  was  getting 
crusty  in  her  old  age.  Nor  did  her  feeling  of  vexa¬ 
tion  decrease  when  Miss  Agatha  turned  on  her 
sharply,  saying: 

“Have  you  talked  to  David  about  it?” 

“Of  course  I  have.  1  knew  anything  that  affected 
those  two  dear  people  would  interest  him  and  that 
he  would  be  tremendously  pleased  and  excited  over 
it.” 

“Was  he?”  The  old  woman's  green  eyes  behind 
their  spectacles  seemed  to  pierce  Lady  Southminster, 
and  for  a  moment  she  hesitated,  then  she  said: 

“I  couldn’t  say.  He’,s  such  a  queer  creature.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  we  didn’t  discuss  it  at  all,  because  he 
was  busy  just  then.  It's  such  a  nuisance,  he  always 
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is  so  busy  just  when  I  particularly  want  to  talk  to 
him  about  things  of  importance.”  She  heaved  a 
commiserating  sigh  before  she  added:  “It's  really 
wonderful  how  much  he  manages  to  do  considering 
how  hampered  he  is  in  getting  about,  poor  darling, 
don’t  you  think  so  ?”  Another  sigh,  this  time  of  re¬ 
gret,  that  her  stepson  was  not  .something  more  of  a 
loafer,  especially  when  a  loafer  would  have  listened 
readily  to  the  news  that  thrilled  her. 

“Thank  goodness  his  days  are  well  filled,  poor 
dear  boy,”  Miss  Agatha  muttered,  because  half  for¬ 
mulated  fears  which  had  of  late  oppressed  her  were 
roused  by  Lady  Southminster’s  babble  and  by  that 
betraying  fact  of  David’s  press  of  work  which  pre¬ 
cluded  his  discussing  the  affairs  of  Jim  and  Clover. 
To  the  old  woman  such  matters  proved  plainly  that 
Southminster  loved  Clover,  but  that  he  would  refuse 
to  tell  her  so,  imbued  as  he  was  with  the  harsh  belief 
that  he  would  never  inspire  anything  but  pity  in  a 
woman’s  heart. 

Southminster  meanwhile  was  tormented  with 
fears  and  doubts,  and  when  Lucy  had  come  babbling 
of  this  possible  romance  which  he  was  already 
watching  with  dread,  it  was  small  wonder  he  had 
checked  her  floodtide  of  chatter  by  telling  her  he 
was  busy.  So  he  was  busy  With  agonising  thoughts 
and  anxieties  and  with  the  heart-breaking  weariness 
that  he  would  confide  to  nobody.  Gradually  the 
strain  began  to  tell  upon  him,  driving  him  to  fretful¬ 
ness  of  temper,  to  flickers  of  anger  and  tartness  of 
speech,  of  which  he  was  ashamed,  when  for  a  tran¬ 
sient  moment  they  mastered  his  will.  All  these  con¬ 
flicting  emotions  and  the  humiliation  of  physical 
pain  which  beset  him  at  that  time  and  of  the  galling 
bodily  weakness  which  he  always  resented,  drove 
him  to  desperation,  and  Lucy  would  sigh,  dolefully 
declaring  the  poor  darling  was  so  difficult  to  under- 
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stand,  while  Clover  was  puzzled  and  hurt  by  his 
sharpness,  and  Jim  would  say  with  a  kindly  shrug 
of  his  shoulders :  “Poor  old  chap,  it’s  pain  makes  him 
snappy  lately.  It's  awfully  hard  luck  on  him." 

Only  Miss  Agatha  saw  and  understood,  sympathis¬ 
ing  from  afar  with  his  miseries,  yet  not  venturing 
on  speech.  And  at  last  the  day  came  when  South- 
minster's  fears  met  with  what  seemed  to  him  proof 
positive  of  an  understanding  between  Jim  and  Clover. 

In  turning  a  corner  of  the  park  on  his  way  to  the 
Vale  Farm,  he  came  on  man  and  girl  standing  under 
a  beech  tree  at  the  very  moment  when  Jim  was  kiss¬ 
ing  Clover's  hand,  and  Southminster  saw  her  laugh. 
He  drew  the  lash  across  the  ponies'  backs  and  darted 
past  the  couple  under  the  trees  without  pausing  to 
speak,  and  Clover  looked  after  the  vanishing  car¬ 
riage,  surprise  in  her  expression.  Her  lack  of  vanity 
or  self-consciousness  gave  her  no  hint  a§  to  the 
reason  for  Southminster's  actions. 

“What  on  earth  made  him  rush  past  in  that  way  ? 
It's  not  like  him  to  fly  by  without  stopping,  and 
after  all  he  must  have  seen  us,  for  we're  large 
enough!"  she  said. 

Jim  and  she  watched  the  phaeton  vanish.  That 
the  sight  of  Jim  and  herself  had  turned  his  soul  to 
gall  within  him  she  never  suspected,  and  as  for  the 
question  of  the  hand-kissing  she  had  seen  enough  of 
foreign  customs  to  set  no  store  by  it.  But  Jim 
laughed,  drawing  his  own  conclusions.  So  David 
was  jealous!  How  ludicrous  when  they  had  just 
been  quarrelling,  and  it  was  in  mock  craving  for 
pardon  that  Jim  had  stooped  to  kiss  Clover's  hand 
after  angering  her  by  begging  her  not  to  waste  her 
time  by  falling  in  love  with  David.  He  had  spoken 
partly  out  of  jealousy,  partly  out  of  a  desire  to  tease 
her,  and  he  had  effectually  started  a  quarrel,  in 
which  she  accused  him  of  selfishness  towards  South- 
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minster,  pouring  forth  on  him  all  the  vials  of  her 
anger  against  deeds  of  omission  and  commission  of 
which  she  considered  him  guilty.  Hence  humility, 
penitence  on  Jim’s  part,  and  in  the  end  a  grudging 
pardon  bestowed  by  the  girl. 

But  Southminster,  ignorant  of  these  matters, 
drove  on  to  the  Vale  Farm,  torn  with  jealousy  and 
regrets.  He  found  his  aunt  in  the  drawing-room  .be¬ 
fore  her  big  embroidery  frame,  while  the  Canon  was 
taking  his  leave,  and  when  he  departed,  David  began 
to  discuss  him,  for  he  was  a  .safe  topic,  and  he  said 
that  he  wondered  why  the  Canon  had  ever  married 
his  wife. 

“He  once  told  me  nature  demanded  that  opposites 
not  duplicates  should  mate.  Presumably  in  his  own 
marriage  he  tried  to  give  nature  a  helping  hand.” 

Southminster  retorted  that  even  on  such  a  princi¬ 
ple  it  remained  incomprehensible  to  him  why  a  man 
of  the  Canon’s  ability  should  have  married  a  stupid 
Woman. 

“Most  clever  men  marry  fools,  presumably  they 
find  them  restful;  or  perhaps,  like  Anne’s  friends, 
the  Affinities,  they  like  stupid  companions  whom 
they,,  with  their  ineffable  conceit,  call  ‘mental 
cushions.’  ” 

“You  can’t  call  ‘The  Cross’  a  cushion,  why  she 
has  a  tongue  like  a  bundle  of  .stinging  nettles  tied 
with  a  bramble,”  he  objected  with  a  laugh. 

There  was  .so  harsh  a  tone  in  his  mirth  that  she 
said:  “Isn’t  your  tongue  rather  like  that  to-day?” 

“I’m  sorry.  However  the  devil  will  out  some¬ 
times,  try  though  one  may  to  keep  him  at  home.” 

She  was  silent.  His  harshness  sprang,  she  knew 
from  one  of  those  moods  of  revolt  which  he  generally 
brought  to  her  to  be  cured.  She  longed  to  comfort 
him,  though  at  a  loss  for  means  of  expression,  know- 
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ing  the  inadequacy  of  words  in  life’s  tragedies.  She 
had  never  subscribed  to  the  comfortable  theory  of 
the  piously  disposed  who  cry,  “whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chasteneth,”  when  the  hand  of  Providence  lies 
heavily  on  their  neighbors,  and  to  David  .she  would 
never  preach  from  such  a  mocking  text,  so  she  bent 
over  her  embroidery  frame  and  watched  him  fidget¬ 
ting  with  a  skein  of  her  pink  silk  as  he  said  irrelev¬ 
antly  : 

“It’s  a  damned  odd  world  and  a  still  odder  Prov¬ 
idence  that  rules  it.” 

She  vouchsafed  no  reply  and  silence  fell  between 
them  as  the  thread  of  her  work  ran  purringly 
through  the  strained  brocade  until  she  made  some 
trivial  remark  about  the  continued  spell  of  fine 
weather. 

“It  really  seems  to  have  arranged  itself  most  con¬ 
veniently  for  Clover’s  sketching  plans,”  she  added. 

“Most.”  She  had  touched  him  on  the  raw,  for 
mention  of  the  girl  conjured  up  again  the  sight  of 
her  with  Jim  under  the  broken  shadow  of  the  beech 
trees.  Ignoring  the  tartness  of  his  tone  she  said 
that  it  was  precisely  what  the  girl  wanted  for  paint¬ 
ing,  the  same  clear,  sharp  light  day  after  day. 

“It  doesn’t  suit  painting  only,”  he  remarked  with 
a  curt  laugh.  “It  suits  flirting  as  well,  if  not  better, 
because  one  is  always  more  inclined  for  love  making 
in  sunshine  than  rain ;  I  suppose  it’s  the  old  animal 
feeling  of  courtship  in  the  bright  weather.” 

“You  talk  gaily  of  love  making,  my  dear;  is  it  in 
your  thoughts  much  at  present?”  she  asked  with  a 
smile.  "  '  !;i¥y;J§ 

“Perforce  when  I  see  it  going  on  daily.” 

Coming  on  the  top  of  Lucy’s  chatter  his  tone  set 
her  heart  leaping  with  fear,  the  more  so  as  .she  saw 
his  thin  fingers  playing  restlessly  with  the  silk, 
twisting  and  untwisting  it,  tying  it  in  inextricable 
knots  that  would  ruin  it  for  her  use.  She  would  have 
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sacrificed  many  skeins  of  silk  to  ease  his  pain  of 
mind,  and  she  wondered  what  had  happened?  Was 
there  really  anything  definite  between  Jim  and 
Clover,  or  was  she  still  in  time  to  interpose  and  force 
Southminster  into  telling  the  girl  that  he  loved  her  ? 
Clover  could  surely  not  hesitate  between  the  two 
men,  especially  as  she  had  seen  through  Jim  from 
the  outset — seen  through  him  and  disliked  him  act¬ 
ively  last  winter.  But  women  w^ere  unstable,  and 
qualms  stirred  Miss  Aggy  as  she  began  to  praise 
the  girl. 

“She  is  a  fine,  reliable  creature,  no  weathercock, 
shifting  with  every  wind  that  blows,”  she  remarked. 

He  sneered  at  the  possibility  of  any  woman’s  being 
stable.  They  were,  he  said,  impossible  to  cope  with. 

“But  Clover  is  an  exception,”  she  retorted,  “there 
is  nothing  impossible  in  her,  is  there?  She  will 
make  a  splendid  helpmate  to  the  man  she  marries,  a 
safe  support  for  his  love.” 

There  was  mighty  little  subtlety,  but  a  vast  a- 
mount  of  persistence  in  Miss  Agatha’s  methods  to¬ 
day.  It  was,  ,she  felt,  action,  not  finesse,  facts  not 
euphemisms,  that  the  situation  demanded.  But 
Southminster  answered  sharply: 

“The  man  who  can’t  stand  without  a  woman’s 
support  isn’t  worth  counting.  I  hope  Clover  won’t 
marry  such  a  rotter.” 

Miss  Agatha  shook  her  head.  “Nobody  can  really 
stand  alone.  A  man  needs  a  woman  quite  as  much 
as  a  woman  needs  a  man.”  She  waited  for  him  to 
speak,  but  as  he  made  no  attempt,  she  continued: 
“After  all,  human  beings  are  like  diamonds — a  mass 
of  facets  which  prevent  their  standing  upright 
alone.”  Again  she  paused  before  she  added:  “The 
pian  who  is  foolish  or  vain  enough  to  think 
himself  sufficient  unto  himself  for  all  the  different 
phases  of  life  suffers  from  overwhelming  conceit.” 
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Southminster  struck  a  match,  and  became  absorb¬ 
ed  in  lighting  his  pipe.  Since  he  had  no  intention  of 
speaking,  she  said  abruptly:  “Clover  will  make  an 
excellent  wife.” 

That  roused  him,  and  pain  fired  him  to  speech  as 
he  said  curtly,  “You  had  better  tell  Jim  so.” 

“Jim’s  affairs  are  no  concern  of  mine.  Yours  are. 
I  meant  that  she  would  make  you  an  excellent  wife.” 

The  words  were  spoken,  and  she  caught  her  breath, 
frightened  at  her  own  temerity,  yet  thankful  that 
courage  had  come  at  last.  But  he  turned  on  her 
fiercely. 

“Marriage  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  as  you 
know.” 

Pulling  himself  impatiently  out  of  the  chair,  he 
said  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  garden,  but  Miss 
Agatha  placed  herself  between  him  and  the  door, 
her  face  resolute,  her  hands  clasped  behind  her. 
The  attitude  gave  her  courage. 

“Wait,  David,  there’s  something  which  has  been 
on  my  mind  for  a  long  time — something  I  want  to 
say  to  you.  Let  me  finish.” 

“If  it  deals  with  this  idiotic  idea  of  marriage  you 
had  better  choose  another  audience.  The  subject 
has  no  interest  for  me.”  He  tried  to  speak  coldly, 
but  a  flash  of  rage  and  pain  conquered  him:  “It’s 
unpardonable  to  drag  Clover’s  name  into  the  busi¬ 
ness.  She  and  I  are  excellent  friends  and  we  wish 
to  be  nothing  more.” 

“That’s  not  true,”  she  retorted.  He  looked  at 
her  angrily,  but  her  eyes  met  his  so  unflinchingly, 
so  resolutely,  that  his  fell  before  them.  Then  she 
repeated : 

“It  isn’t  true,  but  it’s  a  brave  lie,  only — only,  my 
darling,  why  tell  it  to  me?” 

“It  isn’t  a  lie,”  he  flashed  back,  impatiently ;  “be¬ 
cause  I  believe  she  cares  for  Jim.” 
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“And  you  care  for  her.”  She  stretched  out  her 
hands  to  him  with  a  little  cry.  “Ah,  my  darling — 
my  David — my  son,  why  don’t  you  tell  me  the  truth  ? 
Why  don’t  you  come  to  me  with  your  pains  and 
sorrows  as  you  used  to  come  in  the  old  days?  Has 
my  healing  power  left  me  ?  Don’t  you  want  me  any 
longer?  Can’t  I  help  and  comfort  you  as  I  did  in 
the  past?” 

She  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  tears  in  her 
eyes,  as  she  looked  up  at  him.  “Ah,  darling,  can’t 
you  come  to  me  now  as  you  used  to  come  ?” 

“There’s  nothing  to  come  about,”  he  answered 
doggedly. 

He  was  an  indifferent  liar  at  any  time,  and  felt 
himself  at  a  loss  for  his  next  word.  He  Was  .saved 
the  necessity  of  speech,  however,  for  Miss  Agatha 
spoke  quickly: 

“There  are  your  happiness  and  hers,  your  life  and 
hers  at  stake,  you  can’t  call  them  nothing.” 

“Her  happiness  lies  with  Jim.” 

“God  help  her  then.” 

The  taunt  stung  him  to  loyalty.  “Jim  can  be  as 
true  as  any  man  when  he  loves.  He  never  has  really 
cared  before.” 

“And  he  doesn’t  now.  He  is  merely  amusing  him¬ 
self  at  her  expense  and  yours — and  you  stand  by  and 
let  these  things  happen.”  Then  she  began  pleading 
again,  the  pleading  he  feared  and  hated,  for  it  soft¬ 
ened  him  to  confession,  and  he  would  never  allow 
himself  such  a  thing,  though  his  whole  being  ached 
for  sympathy.  But  he  heard  Miss  Agatha  to  the 
end,  then  repeated: 

“Jim  is  the  man  she  will  marry.” 

“Ah,  leave  Jim  out.  It’s  you  she  cares  for;  you 
who  would  make  her  happy;  you  who  are  the  best 
husband  for  her,”  Miss  Aggy  cried. 

He  laughed  mirthlessly,  the  old  bitter  causticity  of 
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mind  against  himself  and  his  infirmities  goading  him 
to  speech.  “What  a  prospect  for  her!  An  invalid’s 
nurse!  A  soured  man’s  whipping-boy!  You  pre¬ 
tend  to  care  for  her  and  you  offer  her  such  a  life  as 
that!  It’s  a  queer  sort  of  affection  to  tie  her  to  a 
log  like  me.  Besides,  I  don’t  care  for  her — in  that 
way.”  There  was  a  little  pause  as  he  swallowed 
down  a  denial  of  his  own  words  that  rose  hotly  to 
his  lips  and  nearly  choked  him.  Then  he  resumed, 
more  evenly:  “She  and  I  are  pals,  as  I  told  you  be¬ 
fore.  The  best  of  pals,  and  that  suits  us  both.  It’s 
all  I  want  from  her  or  from  any  woman.”  But  Miss 
Agatha  only  hid  her  face  against  his  sleeve  with  a 
sob.  “Come,  Aunt  Aggy,  let’s  drop  this  highfalutin 
rot  and  talk  of  other  things.  You’re  a  bit  out  of 
sorts  and  have  let  your  imagination  run  away  with 
you.  It’s  all  liver,  you  know:  sentiment  always  is. 
Come  along  and  talk  of  something  sensible.” 

And  yet  for  the  life  of  him,  he  who  could  as  a  rule 
talk  on  most  questions,  could  not  lay  his  tongue  to 
any  subject,  though  he  would  have  given  years  of 
his  life  to  be  able  to  think  or  speak  fluently  of  any¬ 
thing  no  matter  how  trivial,  that  would  turn  the 
course  of  this  painful  interview.  He  gave  his  arm  a 
little  shake  at  last,  as  a  hint  that  she  should  look  up. 
She  did  so  and  he  was  confronted  by  her  ugly 
countenance  blurred  with  tears;  her  wide  mouth 
quivering  piteously.  Her  weeping  was  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  Lucy’s  facile  flow  of  tears,  for  Miss  Aggy 
with  all  her  masculine  attributes  had  also  the  mascu¬ 
line  difficulties  in  crying,  and  the  sight  of  her  alter¬ 
ed  face  startled  him,  melting  him  to  tenderness  and 
pity. 

“Poor  Aunt  Aggy,  don’t  fret  yourself  over  it  all,” 
he  said  kindly ;  and  stooping,  he  kissed  her,  slipping 
his  arm  round  her  protectively  as  she  had  often 
slipped  hers  round  him  in  the  old  days  when  he  had 
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sought  her  help  and  comfort  in  his  bitter  pain.  He 
felt  her  cumbrous  body  shake  with  a  dry,  hard  sob, 
as  he  drew  her  to  him.  “Believe  me,  there’s  nothing 
at  all  in  it — so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  If  I  was  idiot 
enough  once,  for  five  minutes,  to  think  I  rather  liked 
her,  1  soon  found  it  was  only  as  a  friend.  There’s 
absolutely  nothing  but  friendship  in  it  all,  and  if  she 
marries  Jim  nobody  will  be  more  glad  than  I  shall 
to  feel  she  will  be  mistress  at  Greyford.” 

He  paused;  that  false,  half  confession  mocked 
him;  gibbering  at  him  like  a  host  of  little  grinning 
apes.  It  had  fired  him,  too,  with  a  mad  desire  for 
something  more,  something  fuller ;  something  which 
would  bring  him  the  healing  stream  of  all  Miss 
Aggy’s  dear  sympathy  and  love,  and  the  temptation 
to  speak  was  overwhelming,  worn  as  he  was  with 
pain,  his  spirit  tortured  beyond  endurance.  He  was 
sorely  tempted  to  blurt  out  the  truth. 

As  he  looked  down  at  the  old  woman’s  ugly,  be¬ 
seeching  face,  his  arm  tightened  its  hold  on  her, 
unconsciously  he  leant  heavily  on  her,  and  in  an¬ 
other  moment  he  would  have  found  the  relief  of 
words,  had  not  the  door  opened  to  admit  the  servant 
with  the  tea  tray.  At  the  everyday  routine  of  life 
of  which  this  bustling  entrance  spoke  he  was  swept 
back  to  sanity,  to  his  usual  .self-control. 

“Tea,  Aunt  Aggy!  Welcome  sight!  I’m  as  hungry 
as  ar-wolf,  and  I  see  some  of  my  favourite  rock 
cakes,”  he  said  with  a  forced  laugh. 

But  Miss  Agatha  was  silent;  she  moved  away 
from  him  and  stood  with  her  back  to  the  servant  to 
hide  her  tear-stained  face.  For  if  David  had  checked 
his  outburst,  she  knew  the  truth  as  well  as  though 
he  had  spoken.  She  knew,  too,  with  bitter  certainty, 
that  neither  she  nor  any  living  .soul  could  ease  his 
pain. 
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“Prycle  will  have  a  fall  ; 

For  pryde  goeth  before  and  shame  cometh  after” 

Heywood. 


I  want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  child,” 
Miss  Agatha  said  as  she  paused  beside  a 
dahlia  bed,  “I  want  you  to  do  a  bit  of  my 
work  for  me,  will  you?” 

“Of  course,  what  is  it?”  Clover  slipped  her  arm 
affectionately  through  that  of  the  old  spinster. 

“I  want  you  to  scold  David.  To  stop  something 
he  is  doing  which  is  both  foolish  and  dangerous.” 
"But  will  he  listen  to  me?” 

“He  generally  does,”  she  answered,  an  amused 
smile  stealing  over  her  face,  for  she  had  seen  that 
Clover's  will  was  law  with  the  young  man,  though 
he  often  pretended  to  ignore  her  requests  or  advice, 
yet  in  the  long  run  he  followed  both.  So  Miss 
Agatha  resumed: 

“I'm  worried  at  the  way  he  drives  the  phaeton.  A 
sort  of  devil-may-carishness  .seizes  him  when  he  gets 
into  that  carriage.  If  there  was  an  accident  he 
couldn’t  save  himself  and  none  of  us  are  prepared  to 
lose  him  yet  awhile,  are  we?” 

She  saw  the  girl  flinch.  “No,  indeed.  I’m  afraid 
Aunt  Aggy,  it’s  partly  my  fault,”  .she  said  penitent¬ 
ly.  “He  started  the  game  of  seeing  how  near  things 
we  could  go  without  touching  them,  and  I  loved  the 
excitement  of  it,  so  I  encouraged  him.  Somehow  I 
had  forgotten — the — the  other  things,”  she  added 
haltingly:  “He  makes  one  forget,  doesn’t  he,  poor 
David?” 
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“Yes,  but  it’s  there  all  the  same,  the  bitter  fact 
that  he’s  helpless  in  many  ways.”  Her  eyes  fixed 
themselves  on  the  girl’s  face,  and  Clover  nodded.  A 
moment  later  she  said: 

“I’ll  do  my  best  to  stop  him.”  And  she  did,  for 
Miss  Agatha  had  brought  to  her  for  the  first  time  a 
full  realisation  of  how  near  he  stood  to  her,  of  how 
intolerable  it  would  be  if  anything  happened  to  him. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  they  were  driving 
together  and  he  missed  a  cartwheel  by  the  fraction 
of  an  inch  she  scolded  him,  and  he  looked  at  her  in 
surprise. 

“I  thought  thunderstorms  w'ere  the  only  things 
that  scared  you?  Do  you  funk  driving  now?”  he 
asked. 

She  denied  the  accusation,  then  felt  angry  with 
herself  for  having  thrown  away  a  good  excuse  be¬ 
cause  he  promptly  retorted. 

“Then  why  make  a  fuss  ?” 

She  paused,  unwilling  to  say  baldly  in  what  direc¬ 
tion  her  fears  lay.  But  her  silence  betrayed  her  and 
his  face  grew  hard  in  its  expression  as  he  said :  “Are 
you  afraid  of  the  carriage,  the  ponies  or  Dan  coming 
to  grief?” 

“Neither,”  she  said  awkwardly,  and  laid  her  hand 
on  Dan’s  head,  for  as  usual  he  had  sandwiched  him¬ 
self  between  them.  “Poor  old  Dan,  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  pitch  him  on  to  the  hard  road,”  she  an¬ 
swered  with  a  laugh.  She  hated  the  task  she  had 
undertaken  for  Miss  Agatha,  and  which  David  did 
not  make  easier  by  saying  that  the  devil  looked  after 
his  own.  Seeing  the  harshness  of  his  mood,  and 
fearing  that  she  had  failed  in  her  mission,  she  added 
rather  awkwardly: 

“There  is  yourself  as  well  as  old  Dan  to  consider.” 

“Nought  comes  to  no  harm,”  he  answered  curtly. 
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“After  all,  one  may  as  well  come  to  an  end  by  break¬ 
ing  one’s  neck  on  the  high  road  as  by  *any  other 
means.  It’s  a  quick  and  merciful  solution  of  many 
things,”  he  added.  She  turned  to  him  with  a  re¬ 
proachful  look,  which  he  ignored  as  he  continued: 
“There’s  no  sorrowing  wife  and  family  to  mourn  my 
loss,  so  I’m  all  for  a  short  life  and  a  merry  one.  I 
agree  with  the  old  general  who  said  that  we  have  no 
business  to  pray  in  the  Litany  to  be  spared  from 
battle  and  sudden  death.  They’re  good  things.” 

“There  are  other  people  besides  wives  who  may 
care  for  you.” 

He  laughed.  “Aunt  Aggy  would  miss  having  me 
to  fuss  over;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  would  give 
Lucy  the  unutterable  joy  of  a  funeral,  and  she  would 
have  a  real  ripper,  she  who  is  so  ‘.skilful  of  lamenta¬ 
tion,’  wouldn’t  she?  What  an  outing  it  would  be 
and  what  piles  of  mourning  she  would  be  able  to 
buy!” 

He  whisked  the  ponies  recklessly  round  a  corner, 
just  to  show  Clover  that  he  did  not  intend  to  heed 
her  request.  She  was  silent,  but  a  moment  later  he 
heard  a  small  shy  voice  at  his  elbow. 

“After  all,  there  isn’t  only  Aunt  Aggy  who  would 
miss  you  if  anything  happened.” 

He  caught  his  breath  .sharply  and  checked  the 
temptation  to  ask  how  much  she  would  care  if  in¬ 
deed  he  broke  his  neck,  and  though  he  pretended  at 
the  moment  to  ignore  her  request,  she  was  relieved 
to  see  more  sobriety  introduced  into  her  drives  with 
Mist  and  Shadow. 

It  was  a  fortnight  later  that  Jim  startled  his 
cousin  as  they  sat  in  the  Green  Parlour,  by  saying 
after  a  prolonged  silence: 

“There’s  something  I  want  to  tell  you,  David.” 

Formerly  this  had  been  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  wont  to  introduce  awkward  questions  of 
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financial  difficulties,  but  now  Southminster’s 
thoughts  flew  to  Clover,  and  there  rose  before  him 
the  vision  of  the  scene  under  the  beech  trees,  to 
which  Jim  had  never  alluded,  and  he  scrutinised  his 
companion  through  the  haze  of  tobacco  smoke  that 
enveloped  them  both.  “Yes,  what  is  it?”  he  asked, 
and  his  voice  sounded  unnatural  in  his  own  ears. 

“I’m  afraid  it  will  vex  you,”  Jim  began  haltingly, 
“and  so  I’ve  put  off  .saying  anything  about  it  till 
matters  were  settled  definitely.” 

Southminster  had  no  doubt  left  now  as  to  the  next 
words;  he  only  regretted  Jim  should  have  read  his 
own  feelings  for  Clover  so  plainly,  but  he  waited,  as 
Jim,  leaning  forward,  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  con¬ 
tinued  :  “The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  sent  up  my  name 
some  time  ago  for  that  mullah-hunting  expedition 
which  is  going  to  Somaliland  in  the  winter  and 
they've  taken  me.  I  only  heard  yesterday,  and  I 
waited  till  I  could  see  you  alone  about  it.” 

Relief  flooded  Southminster’s  soul.  Then  a  crowd 
of  emotions  swept  over  him.  Satisfaction,  dread,  a 
tinge  of  envy ;  but  above  all  a  blank  amazement  that 
left  him  staring  at  his  cousin. 

“So  you  want  to  go  right  away,”  David  said  at 
last,  slowly. 

Jim  nodded.  “I'm  afraid  Yorbury’s  a  bit  too  much 
for  me;  it’s  such  a  rotten  hole.” 

“It’s  hardly  exciting,  but  I  hoped  you  were  happy 
there  with  Greyford  near  and  the  regiment — your 
friends — Clover — a  thousand  things  that  you  like 
and  will  have  to  leave.”  The  words  were  spoken  a 
little  unevenly,  and  his  grey  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  Jim’s  face  lest  .some  change  of  colour,  some  twitch 
of  a  muscle  at  the  mention  of  the  girl’s  name  should 
tell  him  everything.  But  there  was  nothing:  no 
sign  of  emotion,  of  interest,  or  of  anything  but  the 
awkwardness  of  manner  with  which  he  had  made  his 
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original  announcement:  Apparently  his  mind  was 
centred  on  the  punitive  expedition  which  had  lured 
him  from  the  paths  of  peace,  and  of  a  love  which 
Southminster  coveted  sorely.  He  wondered  at  Jim, 
questioning  what  it  all  meant.  “You  don’t  mind 
leaving  all  those  things  I  spoke  of  just  now?”  he 
asked. 

Jim  laughed.  “After  all,  they  are  rather  second¬ 
ary  matters  compared  with  active  service,  aren’t 
they?”  Words  and  tone  were  so  cavalier  in  their 
frankness  that  they  evidently  hid  nothing,  and  the 
question  flashed  across  Southminster’s  mind  wheth¬ 
er  by  chance  Clover  had  refused  Jim  and  this  was 
his  reason  for  cutting  himself  adrift  from  home  and 
home  ties  ?  If  such  was  the  case  David’s  quick  sym¬ 
pathy  went  out  to  him,  as  it  did  to  anything  in  dis¬ 
tress,  and  he  .said  kindly: 

“There’s  nothing  amiss  Jim,  is  there?  No  trouble 
of  any  kind  that  makes  you  want  to  get  away  ?”  He 
paused  a  moment.  “You  know  I’m  always  ready  to 
help  you  in  any  way  I  can.” 

But  Jim,  misreading  David,  answered  quickly: 
“No,  no,  thank  goodness.  I  have  no  sins  to  con¬ 
fess  this  time,  dear  old  man.  My  conscience  is  quite 
clear.  Last  year  taught  me  a  lesson.  It  cured  me 
of  many  things — and  saved  me  from  many  people,” 
he  added.  “You  were  my  salvation.”  He  hesitated 
for  a  second  and  added.  “My  conscience  cnly  pricks 
me  in  one  direction,  because  I  feel  you  will  think  me 
a  brute  to  go  like  this  just  when  the  leg'ment  had 
come  to  Ycrbury,  but  it’.s  the  dead  aliveness  of  ex 
istence  there.  The  rotten  sham  of  peace  soldiering. 
I  can’t  stick  it.  It’s  impossible.  I  had  meant  to 
settle  clown  to  it  and  run  the  four  years  of  my  ad¬ 
jutancy  well,  but  somehow  I  can’t.  I’ve  an  awful 
craving  for  the  real  thing — you  understand  because 
you’ve  tasted  it  all.  But  still,  I  feel  in  some  ways 
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I’m  a  selfish  brute  to  go,  and  I  want  to  know  that 
you  don’t  mind,  that  you  forgive  me.” 

“I’m  not  your  keeper,  Jim.  You  are  a  free  man — 
to  do  as  you  please  with  your  life,”  came  the  an¬ 
swer.  “Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  dictate  to  you 
in  any  way.”  Then  he  paused  before  he  added:  “I 
had  only  hoped  perhaps  you  were  thinking  of  set¬ 
tling  down — of  getting  married.” 

“Lord,  no!  Such  a  thing  was  far  from  me,”  Jim 
exclaimed,  and  suddenly  Hilda  Craven’s  speech  at 
dinner  in  the  past  winter  flashed  across  his  mind. 
“Marriage  and  the  annual  baby,  how  awfully  funny !” 
The  words  made  him  laugh,  for  he  could  not  picture 
himself  in  that  role  yet  awhile,  life  and  freedom 
were  too  .sweet  to  his  palate,  and  once  again  he  re¬ 
assured  David  that  he  had  no  intention  of  clipping 
the  wings  of  his  liberty  for  many  years  to  come. 

“Does  anybody  know  at  present?  Lucy,  or  Clover, 
or  Aunt  Aggy?”  David  asked. 

Jim  shook  his  head.  “No,  I  am  going  to  tell  them 
to-morrow.  I  wanted  you  to  be  the  first.  And  I 
can’t  .say  how  glad  I  am  that  you’re  such  a  brick 
about  it — that  you  don’t  think  me  a  beast.” 

And  David  smiled — thankfulness  in  his  heart  at 
the  latest  turn  of  events,  for  it  .showed  that  Jim  had 
no  thoughts  but  friendly  ones  towards  the  woman 
who  filled  his  own  life. 

It  was  not  until  late  in  the  following  afternoon 
that  Jim,  finding  himself  alone  with  Clover,  spoke 
of  his  plans.  He  had  a  secret  hope  that  she  would 
mourn  his  departure,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  her  of 
it  when  they  were  quite  alone,  and  she  was  unpre¬ 
pared,  in  order  to  see  how  she  would  take  it.  With 
that  object  in  view  he  asked  her  to  sail  with  him  to 
the  spit  of  Clavering  harbour.  So  with  Jim  by  her 
side  she  walked  from  Greyford  across  the  fields  to 
the  familiar  spot  where  Golden  Creek  deepened  and 
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the  varied  assortment  of  fishermen’s  boats  rocked 
on  the  bosom  of  the  tide.  Among  the  flotilla  lay 
the  ‘Molly/  swaying  idly  on  the  bosom  of  the  water, 
while  Short  mended  his  nets  and  gossiped  in  his 
soft  East  Anglian  sing-song  with  his  fellow1  fisher¬ 
men.  The  tide,  he  said,  would  serve  admirably  for  a 
gail  to  Clavering  Harbour,  or  rather  to  the  outstand¬ 
ing  land  which,  lying  beyond  town  and  harbour, 
stretched  itself  in  a  great  sickle-shaped  spit  of  sand 
and  marram  grass  that  held  in  its  curved  embrace 
the  bay  of  untroubled  waters  down  which  the  ships 
slipped  towards  Clavering  at  their  leisure. 

The  point  was  a  deserted  spot  save  when  the  nest¬ 
ing  season  was  in  full  swing  and  terns  swooped  above 
the  grass-crowned  dales  and  hillocks  of  silver  sand; 
truculent  sheldrakes  ousted  the  rabbits  from  their 
burrows,  which  they  used  as  nurseries,  and  black¬ 
headed  gulls  laid  their  splotched  eggs  on  tufts  of 
dried  grass.  For  those  few  weeks  the  place  was 
alive  with  callow,  pink-legged  fledglings.  But  the 
nesting  season  was  ended  now,  save  for  a  few  late 
birds,  and  only  the  whisper  of  the  surf  broke  the 
stillness  as  Jim  and  Clover  landed  and  made  their 
way  to  a  cup-shaped  hollow  of  sand  surrounded  by 
ragged  hillocks  crowned  by  grey-green  marram 
grass. 

Clear-cut  against  the  blue  sky,  sand  and  grass 
produced  so  strangely  oriental  an  effect  that  Jim, 
lying  on  his  back  found  himself  thinking  of  the  white 
banks  and  dusty  herbage  of  the  Suez  Canal,  for  it 
only  needed  the  distant  string  of  slowly  pacing 
camels,  the  trudging  dignity  of  Arab  drivers,  or  the 
long-legged  flamingoes  standing  in  mirage-like  ef¬ 
fects  of  distance,  to  transform  this  piece  of  desolate 
East  Anglian  coast  to  the  link  of  East  and  West. 
Thoughts  of  the  Canal  suggested  voyages  to  and 
from  India  in  his  pauper  days,  and  their  memory  lent 
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an  added  zest  to  his  present  sense  of  .security,  and 
to  his  general  content  with  life,  as  he  looked  at 
Clover's  uneven  but  attractive  profile  outlined 
against  the  sandbanks. 

“It  feels  uncommonly  like  thunder,"  he  remarked, 
sniffing  the  air;  “the  glass  is  falling,  and  I  expect 
we  shall  get  a  storm  to-night  after  this  baking  heat." 

Clover’s  eyes  swept  the  sky  anxiously.  She  had 
the  abject  terror  of  thunder  which  only  those  who 
have  experienced  it  can  ever  know  the  real  torture. 
Filled  as  she  was  with  electricity,  the  atmospheric 
conditions  set  her  body  tingling  from  head  to  foot. 
She  was  paralysed  with  fear  by  every  flash  of  light¬ 
ning,  .stunned  by  every  peal  of  thunder,  till  an  exag¬ 
gerated  estimate  of  danger  strung  up  her  nerves  and 
sharpened  her  senses  .so  that  she  was  in  a  state  of 
agony  bordering  almost  on  temporary  insanity.  Her 
haunting  dread  of  a  “tempest,"  as  the  East  Anglian 
folk  call  it,  filled  her  now.  “1  see  a  bank  of  clouds 
coming  up  from  the  east,  so  let’s  go  home,"  she  said, 
springing  to  her  feet  and  looking  anxiously  round 
her. 

“We  can’t.  I  told  Short  we  should  be  here  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half  and  he  has  gone  off  to  see 
his  nets,  leaving  us  like  a  couple  of  marooned  sailors 
on  a  desert  island ;  a  modern  Paul  and  Virginia,"  he 
added  with  a  laugh. 

But  she  was  silent,  her  eyes  scanning  the  eastern 
sky,  till  he  suggested  that  she  should  sit  down  and 
not  worry  herself,  for  it  was  impossible  the  storm 
would  come  up  before  nightfall,  because  storms 
moved  as  leisurely  in  East  Anglia  as  did  everything 
else.  Partially  comforted,  she  sat  down  again,  the 
wind  by  which  they  had  sailed  to  Clavering  had 
dropped  and  nothing  stirred  save  a  few  birds,  or  a 
rabbit  startled  by  human  presence,  and  Jim  grew 
drowsy  in  the  stillness  and  warmth,  till  after  a 
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pause,  during  which  Clover’s  mind  had  worked 
round  once  more  to  the  question  of  a  storm,  she 
suggested  hailing  Short  and  starting  for  home.  But 
Jim  was  loth  to  move. 

“Womanlike,  you  are  never  satisfied.  However, 
you  will  be  obliged  to  wait  because  the  tide  won’t 
let  us  get  home  at  present,  and  I  daresay  the  wind 
will  spring  up  later  to  sprint  us  along  quickly  when 
we  start.  It  would  be  rather  jolly, to  sail  home  in  a 
‘tempest.’  ” 

She  shivered.  “Oh,  don’t,”  she  said  in  so  fright¬ 
ened  a  voice  that  he  turned  and  gazed  at  her  .slender 
figure  outlined  against  the  sand,  wind-drifted  to  a 
velvety  rippled  smoothness,  scarred  by  the  pads  of 
rabbits,  the  footprints  of  seabirds  or  the  button-like 
indents  of  pebbles  pressed  home  by  the  breeze  or  the 
force  of  past  rain  storms.  Her  troubled  eyes  sought 
his  and  when  once  again  she  urged  their  return,  he 
said  .suddenly : 

“You  can’t  go  home.  Besides  I’ve  got  a  bit  of 
news  for  you.”  He  paused,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on 
her  face  added:  “I’m  off  to  Somaliland  with  that 
punitive  expedition  they  are  sending  in  the  winter.” 

“To  Somaliland!”  she  repeated  blankly,  feeling 
as  though  the  clouds  had  covered  her  sky:  “But 
David?  What  will  he  say?” 

Southminster  and  the  effect  the  news  would  have 
on  him  had  been  her  first  thought.  It  was  a  sharp 
and  unintentional  slap  to  Jim,  which  he  resented. 

“It’s  not  his  affair.  My  life’s  my  own.  I’m  not  a 
baby  in  leading  strings.” 

“But  it  will  make  him  unhappy  to  lose  you,  to  feel 
you  are  running  needless  risks.  Think  of  him.” 

Jim  checked  himself  on  the  point  of  saying  that 
after  all  everybody  for  himself  was  the  rule  of  the 
world,  but  he  thought  better  of  it  and  made  a  depre¬ 
catory  movement  of  his  hand*  and  substituted  the 
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words:  “I  do  think  of  him,  and  I  know  he  would 
be  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  wish  me  to  be  a 
milksop.  Besides,  I  told  him  of  it  last  night  and  I 
don’t  think  frankly  that  he  cared  a  damn.”  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  forget  the  drawn  whiteness  of  South- 
minster’s  face,  his  evident  sadness  at  the  prospect  of 
a  separation.  Then  he  looked  at  her  again.  “After 
all,  1  can’t  rot  at  Yorbury  all  my  days,  and  youth  is 
the  time  to  be  up  and  doing.  There’s  plenty  of  time 
to  vegetate  when  one  gets  old/’ 

A  recollection  of  Hilda  Craven’s  words  concerning 
age  as  the  period  of  repentance  flashed  across  him, 
and  he  thought  of  that  distant  day  when  he  had 
fatuously  imagined  him, self  breaking  the  bonds  of 
his  thraldom.  How  much  had  happened  since  then! 
How  far  she  was  removed  from  his  present  life, 
thoughts  and  desires,  and  his  eyes  seeking  the  girl 
by  his  side  he  compared  the  two  women  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  old  love. 

Then  he  heard  Clover  say,  almost  as  though  she 
was  speaking  to  herself: 

“You  want  to  go  and  see  men  killed  or  maimed 
as  poor  David  is  maimed:  to  kill  or  be  killed.” 

“Oh,  I  daresay  it  sounds  blood-thirsty  from  a 
woman’s  point  of  view.  I  can’t  help  that.  But  the 
need  of  the  thing’s  on  me  and  I  must  go,  there’s  the 
end  of  it.” 

She  was  repelled  by  his  longing  for  the  things  of 
which  he  had  spoken  and  he  appeared  to  her  in  a 
new  and  rather  brutal  light,  as  a  man  stirred  by  a 
lust  for  blood,  a  desire  for  horrible  sights.  She  was 
blind  to  the  hollowness  that  peace  soldiering  brings 
to  the  man  v/ho  has  ta,sted  the  realities,  horrible 
though  they  be,  of  war.  Womanlike,  it  was  the 
pageantry,  not  the  technical  side  of  the  military  pro¬ 
fession,  which  appealed  to  her.  “I  don’t  understand 
you,”  she  .said,  “you  hate  hurting  things  and  yet  you 
(want  to  go  and  fight.” 
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He  laughed  impatiently.  This  was  an  aspect  of 
women  which  irritated  him.  Why  could  they  not 
content  themselves  with  being  charming  ornaments, 
delightful  toys,  instead  of  trying  to  argue  on  mat¬ 
ters  they  dfd  not  understand  ?  So  he  answered  rath¬ 
er  brusquely:  “You  can’t  alter  nature.  One  man  is 
born  a  doctor,  another  a  poet,  and  another  a  soldier ; 
you  can’t  make  them  exchange  professions.” 

But  she  was  unconvinced  and  repeated  that  she 
could  not  ,see  what  drove  him  to  action  in  this 
fashion. 

“Oh,  a  sort  of  ‘go-where-glory-waits-you’  feeling. 
It  isn’t  the  killing  that  appeals  to  me,  but  the  excite¬ 
ment,  the  change  of  scene,  the  knowledge  that  what 
one  is  doing  is  real,  not  sham,  as  .soldiering  is  at 
home.” 

She  gazed  seawards  over  the  sapphire  water  fring¬ 
ed  with  its  eternal  line  of  white  breakers  that  mur¬ 
mured  softly  on  the  .shingle. 

“Do  you  mind  my  going?” 

His  question  rang  out  abruptly,  and  perhaps  for 
that  reason  it  brought  a  flush  to  her  face  as  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “Do  you  want  me  to  stay  for  your  sake  or  is 
it  merely  for  David’s  sake  that  you  object  so 
strongly  ?” 

She  made  no  reply  but  turned  her  head  aside, 
apparently  to  watch  the  rare  sight  on  that  lovely  sea 
of  a  steamer’s  smoke  on  the  horizon. 

“You  might  answer  a  question,”  he  grumbled  with 
feigned  annoyance,  though  his  eyes  gleamed  With 
amusement  under  the  shade  of  his  hat. 

“I’m  very  sorry  for  David’s  sake,  because  your 
going  will  make  a  cruel  blank  in  his  life.” 

“So  you  don’t  care  a  hang  whether  I  go  or  stay 
so  far  as  you  are  personally  concerned;  it’s  all 
David?” 

“Who  else  should  it  be;  he’s  the  per.son  most  con¬ 
cerned  and  who  will  miss  you  the  most.” 
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“You’re  the  most  impossible  woman  I  ever  met. 
I  don’t  believe  you  care  a  hang  for  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  but  your  painting— and  David.” 

“My  likes  and  my  interests  are  my  own  affair.  I, 
too,  am  my  own  master,”  she  flashed  back  tartly. 

“For  the  present.  When  you  are  married,  you’ll 
have  to  change  your  tune.” 

His  voice  was  sulky,  his  face  sullen,  and  the  old 
childish  vanity  rose  within  him;  the  vanity  which 
was  easily  wounded,  easily  gratified. 

She,  too,  was  angry,  and  rising,  walked  away,  her 
head  up,  her  lips  set  as  she  made  for  a  distant  hillock 
crowned  by  a  miniature  forest  of  marram  grass. 
Jim  watched  her  in  amused  silence  for  a  moment; 
laughter  lit  his  eyes,  and  he  chuckled  to  himself.  She 
was  his  prisoner  on  the  desolate  spit  of  the  harbour ; 
and  whether  ,she  turned  her  back  on  hinv  and  sulked, 
or  whether  she  treated  him  to  a  full  view  of  her  face, 
he  did  not  care ;  there  was  no  escape  for  her  and  not 
a  living  soul  within  hail.  He  got  up  lazily  and  over¬ 
took  her  as  she  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill.  As 
he  did  so  it  suddenly  .struck  him  that  had  he  chosen 
to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  she  was  power¬ 
less  to  prevent  his  doing  .so. 

“Do  you  know  I’ve  a  great  mind  to  kiss  you,”  he 
said  as  he  stood  behind  her.  She  swung  round,  her 
face  ablaze,  her  eyes  flashing. 

“You  cad,”  she  cried. 

“I  only  said  I  had  a  mind  to  do  so;  I  didn’t  say 
1  meant  to.  There’s  a  wide  gulf  between  the  two.” 

She  turned  her  back  on  him  again  and  he  laughed. 
“That  wouldn’t  help  you ;  I  could  do  with  you  exactly 
as  I  pleased  out  here.”  He  paused,  then  continued 
ironically :  “You  women  never  realise  on  occasions  of 
this  kind  how  completely  you  are  *at  a  man’s  mercy, 
and  you  never  give  him  credit  for  his  self-control; 
you  never  dream  of  thanking  him  because  he  has  re¬ 
spected  you.” 
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She  flung  up  her  head  with  an  angry  gesture  and 
began  to  descend  the  hillock,  but  he  seized  her  wrist. 
“No,  you  will  stay  here,”  he  said  firmly,  and  there 
was  so  masterful  a  tone  in  his  voice  that  she  was 
frightened  of  him  as  she  realised  how  completely  she 
was  at  his  mercy,  with  the  wide  blue  sky  above  them 
and  on  the  shingly  beach  the  remnants  of  untidy 
nets  or  stale,  broken  eggs.  His  hold  on  her  wrist 
was  strong  and  ,she  knew  the  uselessness,  also  the 
indignity  of  figtiting  against  it.  In  Paris  men  had 
made  love  to  her,  though  she  had  always  held  her 
own,  but  Jim’s  speech  had  shattered  her  self-confi¬ 
dence.  Then  he  continued:  “I’ve  no  intention  of 
kissing  you.  You’re  not  like  Hilda  Craven  or  any 
of  that  dirty  crowd,  and  you  are  as  safe  with  me  as 
you  would  be  with  your  grandfather,  or  with  your 
beloved  David.  Though  you  aren’t  like  Hilda  Craven 
and  that  lot,  you’re  a  damned  sight  more  tantalising. 
You  expose  yourself  to  more  dangers  than  they  do 
because  they  know  the  game  and  you  don’t;  and  just 
now  you  put  my  back  up  with  your  ‘don’t-touch-me’ 
manner;  so  I  thought  it  was  time  to  bring  you  to 
your  bearings  and  show  you  that  after  all  you  are 
completely  at  my  mercy  here.  Do  you  understand  ?” 

He  spoke  in  a  half  mocking,  half  serious  tone.  A 
sudden  sense  of  weakness  possessed  her  and 
her  breath  came  quickly,  while  he  continued:  “You 
see  it  now,  don’t  you?  You  also  see  that  I  respect 
you  too  much — care  for  you  too  much  to  insult  you, 
or  do  anything  that  would  annoy  you.  After  all,  my 
dear,  the  Worst  rake  respects  and  recognises  a  good 
woman  when  she  crosses  his  path.”  His  voice  grew 
light,  caressing,  friendly,  as  it  always  was  to  a  wo¬ 
man  ;  his  eyes  shone  mischievously  under  their  black 
brows.  “This  is  all  I  am  going  to  do,”  he  said ;  and 
taking  both  her  hands  in  his  he  kissed  them  gently 
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and  then  let  them  fall,  while  she  stood  before  him 
as  though  petrified. 

A  sudden  w;ave  of  crimson  spread  over  her  face 
and  neck;  her  hands  hanging  by  her  side,  clenched 
themselves,  and  she  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to 
cry,  of  a  desperate  effort  to  catch  her  breath,  while 
the  sea,  the  birds,  and  the  wide  horizon  grew  blurred 
to  her  sight. 

“Well,  are  you  angry  with  me?”  she  heard  him 
say  in  his  normal  tone.  As  she  made  no  reply  he 
continued:  “After  all,  sinners  kiss  the  hands  of 
Madonnas  in  less  puritanical  lands  than  this,  don’t 
they?  So  what  harm  have  I  done  you?  However, 
it  is  well  for  you  to  remember  that  sometimes  those 
prim  airs  of  yours  are  a  source  of  danger  rather  than 
a  safeguard,  for  they  may  rouse  the  devil  in  a  man ; 
especially  if  you  have  ventured  yourself  alone  with 
him  as  you  have  done  with  me  to-day.  It’s  a  dan¬ 
gerous  game — sometimes — ” 

She  looked  at  him  in  abashed  silence.  After  all, 
he  was  speaking  the  truth,  though  she  had  never 
seen  matters  in  this  light,  and  her  pride  suffered 
that  she,  who  had  considered  herself  well  versed  in 
such  matters,  should  be  learning  worldly  wisdom 
from  the  man  whom  she  had  despised,  comparing,  as 
she  had  always  done,  his  intelligence  with  that  of 
Southminster. 

So  absorbed  had  they  both  been  in  their  own  little 
comedy  that  they  forgot  the  hint  of  gathering  clouds 
on  which  Clover  had  commented  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago,  and  which  in  the  meanwhile  had  veiled 
the  blueness  of  the  sky  till  the  low  rumble  of  thun¬ 
der,  and  the  first  great  drops  of  a  storm  splashed 
singly  and  ominously  on  the  smooth-swept  sand. 

“The  .storm!  the  storm!”  she  cried,  her  pride 
broken,  his  advice  unheeded  as  she  turned  to  him, 
her  hands  clasped  in  fear.  Then  she  flew  back  to- 
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wards  the  hollow  they  had  left,  driven  forward  by 
the  fear  that  lashed  her  into  movement,  though  she 
could  not  have  said  where  she  wished  to  go,  or  where 
she  could  find  shelter  on  the  barren  expanse  of  sand. 
He  ran  after  her,  while  the  rain  descended  heavily, 
beating  down  the  marram  grass,  pock-marking  the 
surface  of  the  sand.  '‘Where  can  we  go?  Where 
can  we  go?”  she  wailed,  her  face  white,  her  eyes 
wide  with  terror  as  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  zig¬ 
zagged  across  the  sky,  and  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands  with  a  gasp  of  abject  fear. 

He  seized  her  hand.  “We  can  shelter  under  the 
lee  of  the  bank  until  it  has  passed,”  he  said,  and 
dragged  her,  panting  and  terrified  to  the  far  side  of 
the  hillock  and  into  the  hollow  dell  where  they  had 
first  sat.  She  flung  herself  on  the  ground,  burying 
her  face  in  a  hassock  of  grass,  and  he  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  her  by  saying  that  it  would  be  merely  a  sum¬ 
mer  .shower  with  much  ra#i  and  a  growl  or  two  of 
thunder.  Then,  seeing  that  she  had  neither  cloak 
nor  umbrella  to  protect  her,  he  suggested  going  to 
the  “Molly” — who  was  making  for  the  shore  as  fast 
as  Short's  strong  arms  could  row  her — and  bringing 
the  tarpaulin.  But  Clover  refused. 

“Don’t  go,  please,  please  don’t  go,”  she  begged 
in  a  muffled  voice,  her  face  hidden  in  the  marram 
grass.  It  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  imperious, 
young  woman  of  a  few  moments  ago! 

“All  right,  I  won’t  go  if  you  are  afraid  of  being 
alone,  but  you  can’t  stay  here  without  something 
extra  to  put  on,  you  must  take  my  coat.” 

He  began  to  pull  it  off,  but  she  refused.  “Then  let 
me  get  the  tarpaulin  or  you  will  be  soaked  to  the 
skin,”  he  pleaded,  half  pitiful,  half  amused  by  the 
change  that  the  storm  had  wrought  in  her. 

She  made  no  answer,  for  another  flash  and  crash 
sent  her  cowering  and  hiding  herself  more  deeply  in 
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the  hassock  of  grass  on  which  her  face  was  pressed, 
and  he,  .seizing  the  opportunity  of  her  hidden  eyes, 
raced  to  the  boat,  which  Short  had  hastily  pulled  to 
land,  and  brought  back  the  tarpaulin. 

“Why  did  you  leave  me?”  she  cried  in  a  terrified  „ 
voice  when  he  came  back.  Dread  had  filled  her 
when  she  found  herself  alone  after  the  crashing  of 
the  thunder  had  ceased.  “Please  don’t  go  again.” 
He  took  her  hand  in  his,  patting  it  kindly. 

“Poor  little  girl,  I’d  no  idea  you  were  so  fright¬ 
ened  of  anything,”  he  said  gently.  “I’m  awfully 
.sorry  1  brought  you  out  here,  will  you  forgive  me?” 

“It’s  not  your  fault,”  she  answered  in  a  choked 
voice. 

He  was  immensely  sorry  for  her  as  she  crouched 
under  the  evilly  smelling  tarpaulin.  She  seemed  so 
frail  and  pitiful  in  her  alarm  that  all  which  was  best 
and  kindest,  most  chivalrous  and  tender,  awoke 
within  him  as  he  tried  to  comfort  and  reassure  her 
while  the  thunder  roared  overhead. 

“What  on  earth  would  you  do  in  South  Africa  if 
a  little  .summer  thunderstorm  frightens  you  like 
this?”  he  asked  at  last  as  the  storm  began  to  pass 
away  in  the  distance  and  she  emerged  timorously 
from  the  .shelter  of  the  hassock  of  grass,  her  face 
flushed,  her  eyes  red  and  swollen  as  though  she  had 
been  crying. 

“I  should  die,  I  think.” 

“It  would  be  a  miserable  end  to  existence.” 

“A  cowardly  one,”  she  answered,  with  a  little 
choked  attempt  at  laughter;  for  her  courage  was 
returning  now  that  the  storm  had  abated.  Her  self- 
control  was  slowly  being  restored,  and  with  it  came 
hot  shame  at  her  recent  fear,  so  that  she  longed  to 
explain  herself,  if  possible,  to  Jim. 

“You  don’t  know  how  I  hate  being  such  a  horrible 
funk ;  but  it’s  stronger  than  myself  and  I  can’t  help 
it.  It’s  something  outside  me  that  seems  to  clutch 
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my  very  heart  and  squeeze  it  dry,  which  strings  me 
up  to  breaking  point,  and  chokes  every  ounce  of  pluck 
in  me,  so  that  I  hardly  know  what  I’m  doing  or 
what's  happening." 

“And  you  break  out  in  a  cold  sweat,"  he  .said  with 
a  smile. 

She  nodded.  “But  you  don't  know  that  awful 
feeling  of  sheer  physical  fear — of  abject  cowlardice!" 

He  laughed  a  trifle  awkwardly.  “Oh,  yes,  I  do. 
I  had  it  badly  the  first  time  I  went  into  action.  Lead 
in  the  air  has  a  most  demoralising  effect  on  one.  I 
got  the  jumps;  couldn’t  keep  .still;  sweated  with 
fright  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  till  the  man  next  me 
got  bowled  over  and  that  knocked  out  all  the  fear. 
Seeing  him  drop  made  me  forget  everything  except 
a  wish  to  get  at  the  devil  who  had  shot  him.  But  all 
the  same  I  started  by  being  in  the  bluest  of  blue 
funks." 

“I  suppose  that'.s  why  you  didn't  make  fun  of 
me,"  she  said  meditatively. 

“Do  you  suppose  I  should  ever  make  fun  of  any¬ 
body  I  cared  for  when  I  saw  them  in  distress?"  he 
asked  reproachfully ;  “one  wants  to  help  and  comfort 
if  one  can  on  those  occasions." 

“You  did  both,  and  I'm  very  grateful  to  you." 
She  said  this  with  a  hateful  consciousness  that  her 
pride  had  been  humbled  and  that  Jim  should  have 
seen  her  in  the  grip  of  that  abject  fear  of  which  at 
all  times  she  was  hotly  ashamed. 
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“From  witches  and  warlocks. 

And  long-nebbit  beasties, 

And  things  that  go  ‘dunt’  in  the  night, 

Good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 

* 

Old  Scotch  Litany. 

FOR  some  little  time  Miss  Agatha  had  been 
troubled  with  a  cough,  and  Southminster  hear¬ 
ing  it,  had  begged  her  to  consult  Dr.  Bland, 
but  she  had  laughed  his  request  aside,  assuring  him 
that  all  was  well  with  her.  At  last,  however,  a  chill 
September  day  brought  on  a  severe  cold,  from  which 
she  seemed  unable  to  recover,  and  with  the  increase 
of  the  cough  came  a  little  stabbing  pain  in  her  lungs, 
that  made  her  question  uneasily  whether  something 
more  serious  than  she  chose  to  confess  wlas  not  amiss 
with  her,  and  a  fear  drove  her  to  London,  though 
she  said  nothing  of  her  intention.  She  visited  Dr. 
Graham,  an  old  friend  who  had  attended  South¬ 
minster  when  he  returned  from  South  Africa,  and 
asked  his  opinion.  It  was  adverse  to  all  her  wishes 
and  ideas,  disturbing  to  her  regular  routine,  and  she 
showed  signs  of  open  rebellion  when  he  told  her  it 
would  be  necessary  for  her  to  go  abroad  at  once  be¬ 
fore  the  cold  winter  descended  on  East  Anglia.  She 
snapped  back  a  reply  that  she  disliked  going  abroad. 

“It's  not  a  question  of  liking  or  disliking;  it's  a 
question  of  necessity,”  he  answered. 

“It's  most  inconvenient,  especially  just  now.”  Her 
mind  had  flowto  to  Jim's  approaching  departure,  and 
her  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs  where 
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Southminster’s  love  for  Clover  was  concerned.  With 
matters  in  such  a  state,  .she  might  be  of  use  to  her 
nephew,  and  in  her  absence  he  would,  as  she  inward¬ 
ly  termed  it,  make  a  “silly  mush”  of  the  question. 
All  this,  however,  she  could  not  explain  to  Graham, 
so  she  stared  at  him  through  her  big,  round  spec¬ 
tacles. 

Seeing  her  abstraction,  the  doctor  gave  her  time 
to  meditate,  but  at  last,  as  she  seemed  incapable  of 
answering,  he  said:  “Why  didn’t  you  come  earlier? 
You  must  have  suspected — indeed  you  confess  that 
you  did  feel  something  was  amiss.  It  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  if  you  had  not  delayed.” 

She  reminded  him  curtly  that  she  always  avoided 
members  of  his  profession — in  their  professional 
capacity — as  sedulously  as  the  devil  avoids  holy 
water,  and  she  added  that  nature  might  have  cured 
her  without  further  trouble.  It  was  a  way  nature 
had. 

He  laughed.  “You’re  as  hopeless  as  the  rest  of 
your  ,sex  in  those  matters.  Women  are  impossible 
from  the  doctor’s  point  of  view;  either  they  take  a 
season  ticket  for  his  doorstep,  or  they  shun  him  like 
the  plague  and  come  when  it’s  too  late.” 

She  swung  back  abruptly  to  her  own  plans:  “1 
suppo.se  you  will  give  me  a  few  weeks’  grace  before 
l  set  sail  for  South  Africa?” 

“Not  many;  delays  are  dangerous  in  all  respects. 
Why  do  you  want  any  now?” 

“A  question  of  various  things,”  .she  said  evasively. 

“Well,  then  fix  your  plans  up  as  quickly  as  you 
can.”  Relief  sounded  in  his  voice,  for  he  had  feared, 
from  her  cantankerous  manner  of  receiving  his  ver¬ 
dict,  that  .she  intended  to  remain  rooted  in  East 
Anglia. 

To  console  her  for  his  verdict  he  suggested  that 
her  garden  was  dormant  in  winter;  to  which  she 
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retorted  tartly  that  other  things  besides  a  garden 
filled  her  life.  / 

“Your  nephew,  for  instance?  How  is  he,  poor 
fellow?” 

“As  well  as  he  ever  is.” 

“You  should  find  him  a  wife ;  I  imagine  he  wants 
something  more  companionable  than  Lady  South- 
minster.” 

Miss  Agatha  made  no  reply  for  a  moment,  then 
.she  said:  “He  puts  himself  outside  these  matters; 
he  thinks  marriage  a  thing  from  which  he  is  de¬ 
barred.”  Her  eyes  questioned  the  doctor. 

“He  makes  a  mistake,  and  you  can  tell  him  so 
from  me.  A  happy  marriage  to  a  woman  who  knew 
and  understood  him,  would,  I  believe,  be  his  salva¬ 
tion  in  many  ways;  and  the  woman  would  have  no 
cause  to  regret  it.” 

On  returning  home  she  told  David  of  her  plans, 
and  then  making  her  way  to  the  studio,  found  Clover 
at  her  easel. 

“Yes,  that’s  good,  quite  good,  child;  you’ve 
caught  the  ‘washed’  look  of  the  sky  after  rain ;  your 
colour  is  pure,  which  comes  of  using  a  nice,  clean 
palette.  I  never  believe  in  that  muck  of  old,  dried 
colours,  furbished  up  with  medium,  which  some 
people  swear  by,”  she  said.  Then  she  told  her  news, 
treating  it  lightly  as  a  bore ;  but  suddenly  she  said : 

“You  haven’t  forgotten  what  you  said  to  me  once, 
I  hope — your  promise  that  you  would  refuse  David 
nothing  he  might  ask  of  you?  You  can  fulfil  it  now, 
for  he  will  ask  a  good  deal,  I  expect,  or  if  he  doesn’t 
ask,  he  will  need  a  good  deal.  Now  I  shall  be  gone, 
Lucy  will  be  of  no  more  use  to  him  than  a  sick 
monkey.” 

Clover  assured  her  that  she  could  safely  leave 
David  in  her  care,  and  Miss  Agatha  grunted: 

“Unless  you  fall  in  love  and  marry  during  my 
absence.” 
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“Oh,  you  needn’t  be  afraid.  I’ve  no  more  inten¬ 
tion  of  falling  in  love  or  marrying  than  the  man  in 
the  moon.  You’ll  find  me  just  as  you  leave  me — a 
confirmed  old  maid,  with  all  my  prejudices  and  ob¬ 
stinacies  as  firmly  rooted  as  ever.” 

“You  never  can  tell;  and  after  all,  there  are  many 
attractive  young  men  in  the  50th,  aren’t  there?” 

“No  doubt,  but  their  attractions  go  overboard 
when  one  has  better  aims  and  objects  in  view.  Think 
of  the  'All  Souls’  Day’  picture!  That  doesn’t  leave 
much  room  in  my  mind  for  anything  else,  does  it? 
The  big  canvas  came  yesterday,  and  I  want  to  begin 
on  it  in  earnest.  I’m  dying  to  block  in  the  figures.” 
She  paused,  her  expression  meditative.  “I  want  to 
have  David  as  the  central  person  in  the  procession 
of  monks  going  to  the  marsh  for  Requiem  Mass — 
the  cross-bearer — because  he  has  that  spiritualised 
look  in  his  face  sometimes  which  is  what  one  wants 
in  the  man  who  heads  the  procession.” 

Miss  Agatha  grinned.  “Spiritualised  in  face,  but 
very  human  in  nature,”  she  said,  and  .shot  the  girl  a 
swift  glance ;  “very  much  a  man.” 

“Yes,  and  the  finest  I  have  ever  met  or  ever  shall 
meet,”  Clover  answered:  “he  has  none  of  the 
ordinary  man’s  selfishness.” 

Again  Miss  Agatha  grunted,  and  for  a  second  her 
eyes  grew  dim  as  she  thought  of  the  scene  in  the 
Vale  Farm  drawing-room  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Truly  David  was  unselfish,  and  she  questioned 
whether  in  some  cases  unselfishness  such  as  his, 
was  not  apt  to  become  a  fault  capable  of  hurting 
others.  However,  she  kept  her  thoughts,  her  doubts 
and  fears  to  herself,  for  she  saw  there  was  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  Clover’s  mind  of  anything  but  friendship  for 
the  young  man,  a  friendship  that  was  beautiful  in 
its  frank  simplicity  and  indifference  to  all  questions 
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of  sex.  Under  any  other  circumstances  it  would 
have  delighted  Miss  Aggy:  now  it  served  only  to 
vex  and  harass  her. 

The  closing  of  the  Vale  Farm  was  a  .source  of 
regret  to  Clover  as  well  as  to  Southminster,  for  the 
girl  realised  how  much  the  older  woman  counted  in 
her  daily  life,  especially  now  that  a  .strange  sense  of 
uneasiness,  a  feeling  as  of  impending  evil,  seemed  to 
possess  her.  For  a  long  time,  though  conscious  of 
the  cloud  hanging  over  her,  she  failed  to  understand 
its  cause,  and  she  was  genuinely  angry  when  it  began 
to  dawn  upon  her  that  Jim's  approaching  departure 
was  the  reason  for  her  disturbance.  Why,  she  asked 
herself  impatiently,  should  she  care  what  Jim  did  or 
did  not  do  ?  Why  should  she  let  herself  be  saddened 
by  the  thought  of  his  absence?  Why  should  she 
trouble  herself  with  fears  lest  anything  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  him  ?  She  liked  him  not  a  quarter  as  well,  for 
instance,  as  Tom  Hardwicke,  who  stood  next  to 
Southminster  in  her  affections,  chiefly  because  of 
his  devotion  to  David,  which,  as  she  had  once  said 
to  Miss  Agatha,  was  of  pure  gold,  not  the  copper 
coinage  generally  accepted  by  the  world  as  devotion 
to  a  fellow-creature.  In  Tom  she  sensed  the  same 
selfless  quality  as  in  Southminster,  but  Jim  lacked 
this.  Nevertheless  .she  was  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  Jim's  departure,  and  only  comforted  herself  by  de¬ 
claring  that  it  was  for  David’s  sake  she  was  troubl¬ 
ed;  that  it  was  dread  of  any  fresh  grief  thrusting 
itself  on  his  burdened  life  that  made  her  sorrowful. 
She  believed  this  was  the  cause  of  the  unrest  which 
often  made  painting  impossible  and  drove  her  .sea¬ 
wards,  as  all  supreme  moods,  whether  of  joy  or  pleas¬ 
ure,  invariably  drive  those  on  whom  the  spell  of 
the  sea  is  strong. 

It  was  a  fit  of  such  restlessness  which  drove  her 
out  into  the  misty  rawness  of  the  October  afternoon 
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on  Jim’s  last  day  at  home.  Autumn  had  come  early, 
sweeping  across  the  land,  stripping  trees  and  hedge¬ 
rows  of  their  garnishing  of  foliage.  To-day  the 
aspect  was  wintery  and  full  of  gloom  as  Clover  set 
her  face  seawards  through  the  mist  of  softly  falling 
rain  that  hid  the  distance  and  veiled  the  foreground 
from  sight.  Beyond  the  marsh,  a  slow,  strong  tide 
was  creeping  landwards,  its  waves  gnawing  at  the 
coast  fretfully,  and  though  she  had  intended  to  cross 
the  marsh  and  go  out  to  the  sea,  when  she  reached 
the  sweetbriar  bushes  she  changed  her  mind,  for 
with  such  mistiness,  the  mainland  was  safest.  So 
she  walked  towards  Clavering,  leaving  the  line  of 
creek  bridges  like  grey  ghosts  swallowed  up  in  the 
fog. 

There  was  no  sound  but  the  cry  of  the  gulls,  and 
she  had  not  gone  far  before  a  faint  voice  made  her 
pause.  It  was  not  the  stridulous  crying  of  the  birds, 
nor  the  stray  puffs  of  wind  which  drove  the  mist  in 
smokelike  veils  around  her.  Neither  sound  had  the 
suggestion  of  stealth  which  fell  on  her  listening  ear, 
so  she  paused,  filled  with  a  sense  of  unrest,  with  the 
knowledge  that  unhallowed  things  were  afoot,  and 
that  even  were  she  to  stand  with  her  back  pressed 
tightly  against  the  grass  slope  on  her  right,  she 
would  yet  be  conscious  of  an  intangible  presence  be¬ 
hind  her,  of  something  peering  over  her  shoulder, 
so  that  she  dared  not  turn  her  head.  She  knew  that 
things  malignant,  their  spirits  freed  from  the  bond¬ 
age  of  bodily  death,  stalked  towards  her.  Her  ears 
caught  again  that  disturbing  sound,  only  more  dis¬ 
tinct,  more  unmistakable.  The  sound  of  padding 
feet  along  the  wreck-strewn  track.  Not  only  foot¬ 
steps  this  time,  but  the  sob  of  hard-drawn  breaths 
panting  in  her  wake.  Was  it  pursuit  or  flight? 
Fear  or  vengeance  that  urged  those  flying  feet  and 
gasping  breath  behind  her? 
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Breathless,  stumbling  over  the  shreds  of  seaweed 
or  splintered  fragments  of  driftwood  that  of  a 
winter’s  night  would  burn  with  prismatic  flames  on 
Abel  Short’s  hearth,  she  tore  forward.  Never  had 
the  fear  of  the  marsh  been  so  strong ;  never  had  she 
raced  so  madly  from  the  clutches  of  unknown  things. 
Suddenly  she  was  checked  by  the  perception  that 
not  only  behind  but  in  front  of  her  also  there  were 
moving  things.  A  vague  outline  passed  across  her 
path  and  vanished  into  the  fog.  She  paused,  her 
hands  pressed  to  her  breast,  for  the  throbbing  of  her 
heart  seemed  to  choke  her  as,  caught  between  the 
ill-defined  outline  before  her  and  the  padding,  pant¬ 
ing  creatures  in  her  wake,  she  stood  motionless.  She 
dared  not  take  her  eyes  off  the  looming  shape 
through  the  fog  in  front  of  her,  though  an  intense 
desire  possessed  her  to  turn  her  head  and  see  how 
close  her  pursuers  had  come,  till  a  shrill  laugh  echoed 
through  the  stillness  and  topped  the  booming  of  the 
tide  on  the  distant  foreshore.  The  laugh  sounded 
by  her  side,  yet  she  dared  not  turn  her  head,  as  the 
sea  birds,  hovering  above  the  marsh,  shrieked  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  merriment  that  had  struck  gruesomely 
on  the  air.  Once  again  the  laugh  jangled  on  the 
silence — nearer  at  hand  this  time — and  a  red-shank, 
bewildered  by  the  mist,  flashed  within  a  foot  of 
Clover’s  face,  drawing  a  scream  from  her,  which 
brought  an  answering  voice  so  essentially  human 
that  she  called  out  her  own  name,  and  Abel  Short 
answered  through  the  mist.  No  angel’s  tongue 
could  have  been  more  honied  in  her  ears  than  the  old 
sailor’s  gruffness ;  no  heavenly  vision  more  welcome 
than  the  realisation  that  the  mysterious  outlines, 
blurred  by  the  fog,  were  those  of  the  old  fisherman, 
of  poor,  crazed  "Jack  Hirst,  and  a  group  of  cockle- 
women  laden  with  heavy  bags  of  little  molluscs,  or 
with  baskets  of  mussels  freshly  dredged  from  the 
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mussel  beds  in  Clavering  Creek.  In  her  relief  she 
clung  dumbly  to  Short  as  he  stepped  to  her  side  and 
asked  in  surprise  what  had  brought  her  out  on  such 
a  “rokey”  day.  She  told  him  breathlessly  that  she 
had  wanted  a  walk ;  that  she  had  found  it  impossible 
to  .sit  at  home;  then  she  added:  “But,  oh,  it's  been 
dreadful,”  and  she  cast  an  anxious  glance  over  her 
shoulder.  The  old  man’s  eyes  lit  with  their  kindly 
smile. 

“Ah,  yes,  I  know'  it.  Ye  thought  ye  heard  Them’ 
behind  ye.  I  know  the  feelin’  well,  and  it’s  rare 
creepy.  This  kind  o’  weather  seems  to  bring  ’em 
out,  pore  souls.”  He  paused,  then  added:  “And  a’ 
top  o’  it  all  Jack  Hirst  laughed,  and  that  fair  skeered 
ye.  Poor  Jack,  they  rokey  days  mind' him  o’  the  one 
when  Annie  got  drownded  on  the  marsh,  and  when 
he  an’  me  found  ’er  on  the  morning  o’  his  wedding 
day.” 

Clover  nodded.  She  had  known  the  old  man  would 
understand  her  fears,  because  he  too  had  heard  and 
seen  strange  things  on  the  marsh ;  so  she  clung  to 
him  for  protection,  and  when  she  had  recovered  a 
little  from  her  alarm,  he  proposed  accompanying  her 
back  to  Warborough  Staithe,  whither  he  was  bound. 
She  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  and  as  they  trudged 
together  along  the  shore  he  told  her  tales  of  things 
he  had  seen,  or  fancied  he  had  seen,  and  heard  on  the 
marsh,  till  from  these  matters  he  drifted  to  the 
Canon  and  Augustus  Cooper.  Though  a  strict  Non¬ 
conformist,  he  liked  the  curate,  but  the  Canon  he 
detested,  owing  to  what  he  termed  his  “pernicketty 
ways”  and  narrow-minded  dogmatism. 

“Arter  all,  as  I  teld  him  one  day  when  he  was  a 
rattin’  round  arter  my  soul,  if  any  on  us  has  the 
good  fortune  to  reach  heaven,  St.  Peter  ain’t  likely 
to  trouble  himself  which  church  we  attended.  There’s 
only  one  road  for  church  or  chapel,  and  we’ve  got  to 
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travel  it;  church  and  chapel,  Romans  an’  heathens. 
For  some  o’  the  heathens  aren’t  far  be’ind  the 
Christians  to  my  thinkin’,”  he  added  as  they  parted 
by  the  Green  Way,  and  he  bade  her  say  farewell  to 
Jim  for  him. 

“I’ve  a  feelin’  as  he  won’t  come  back,  because 
them  as  runs  their  heads  unaskt  into  danger  gener¬ 
ally  gets  more’n  they  expects.  However,  we’ll  hope 
for  the  best,  as  I  telled  my  missus.” 

The  prediction  rang  painfully  in  her  ears  as  she 
climbed  the  hill  towards  Greyford,  where  already  the 
glimmer  of  lights  from  the  windows  showed  her  how 
time  had  slipped  by  in  that  hag-ridden  walk  with  its 
moments  of  abject  fear. 

Taking  off  her  wet  clothes,  she  put  on  a  soft  tea- 
gowh  which  Lucy  had  insisted  on  Squib’s  making  for 
her,  and  went  downstairs  again.  But  by  no  means 
in  her  power  could  she  shake  off  the  sense  of  evil  or 
the  haunting  sound  of  Short’s  words  even  then;  in 
the  Stone  Hall  she  found  the  kettle  singing  as  usual. 
Tea  ended,  Clover  slipped  away  to  the  studio,  because 
she  longed  for  solitude ;  and  to  soothe  herself  she  sat 
idly  before  the  fire  without  turning  on  the  light,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  realised  how  tired  she  was 
from  the  strain  of  her  walk,  and  how  much  the  fears 
stirred  within  her  by  Short’s  words  had  eaten  into 
her  mind.  She  was  still  dwelling  on  these  matters 
when,  to  her  surprise,  Jim  knocked  at  the  door,  and 
walked  in  with  Flight,  the  lurcher,  at  his  heels. 

He  apologised  for  the  intrusion,  because  friendly 
though  they  had  become  in  these  later  days,  she 
never  encouraged  him  to  visit  the  studio,  which  was 
still  for  her  the  place  sacred  to  her  friendship  with 
Southminster,  who  brought  no  disintegrating  in¬ 
fluences  there,  and  was  welcome  at  all  times.  But 
this  evening  she  greeted  Jim  warmly,  softened  to¬ 
wards  him  by  his  approaching  departure  and  by  the 
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memory  of  Short's  words.  She  suggested  that  he 
should  turn  on  the  light  and  sit  with  her  before  the 
fire,  but  he  answered  that  the  dusk  was  pleasanter, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  drew  a  low  chair  to  the  corner 
of  the  bearskin  rug  on  which  she  was  seated  before 
the  hearth,  as  he  .said : 

“What  became  of  you  after  luncheon?  I  looked 
for  you  everywhere." 

“1  went  to  the  marsh,"  she  paused  and  shivered 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  episode.  “It  was  hor¬ 
rible,"  she  added,  and  stirred  the  fire,  feeling  that  a 
good  glow  would  be  a  precautionary  measure  against 
the  memory  of  her  ghost-ridden  hours. 

“A  pig  of  an  afternoon,  wasn’t  it,  and  I  should 
think  the  marsh  was  rather  beastly?" 

“It  wasn’t  only  the  weather,"  she  began,  then 
checked  herself,  knowing  that  Jim  Would  never  re¬ 
alise  all  that  the  marsh  held  both  of  good  and  evil ; 
so  fche  referred  to  the  rain,  the  wind  and  the  damp 
mistiness  of  the  day,  but  he  looked  at  her  ques- 
fioningly. 

“What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  it  wasn’t  only 
the  weather?" 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  tried  to  explain 
her  fears  and  alarms,  and  he  smiled. 

“I  know  some  people  believe  in  those  things,  feel 
like  that;  David  does  for  instance;  not  that  he  has 
ever  spoken  much  about  it  to  me,  because  he  hides 
his  feelings  so  absurdly  in  some  ways;  but  little 
things  he  has  said  at  different  times  have  given  him 
away  a  bit.  Personally,  I  think  spooks  are  so  much 
gibberish,  and  I  bet  if  I’d  been  with  you  none  of  them 
would  have  come  within  miles  of  us.  Why  didn’t  you 
call  me  to  go  out,  I  .should  have  loved  a  walk  with 
you?" 

She  answered  that  he  had  been  with  Southminster 
at  the  time:  “it  would  have  been  a  cruelty  to  him 
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to  take  you  away  on  your  last  afternoon,  for  he  is 
quite  sad  enough  with  Aunt  Aggy’s  absence  and 
your  departure  without  my  adding  needlessly  to  his 
troubles,  poor  soul.”  Then  she  added  gently:  “I 
wish  you  would  realise  how  unselfish  he  is  to  you; 
how  splendidly  he  is  in  the  way  of  facing  this  thing.” 

“I  do  realise  it.”  There  was  a  note  of  petulance 
in  his  voice.  “I  assure  you  I  am  not  a  blind  fool; 
and  I  do  understand  and  appreciate  David.  But  still, 
when  all’s  said  and  done,  he  has  got  you  here — and 
that  would  satisfy  most  men.” 

Clover  was  silent,  as  Flight,  lying  on  the  floor, 
stretched  her  graceful  body  half-way  across  her 
knees.  And  Jim,  looking  at  girl  and  dog,  turned  to 
a  different  topic. 

“I  came  here  to  ask  you  a  favour,”  he  began, 
“and  Flight  seems  to  know  all  about  it  and  be  asking 
for  herself.  1  want  to  know  whether  you  would  take 
care  of  her  while  I’m  away.  She  won’t  be  any 
trouble,  and  she’s  a  companionable,  understanding 
beast.” 

Clover  was  stroking  the  lurcher’s  smooth  head. 
She  would  gladly  take  charge  of  her,  she  said.  “And 
you  shall  find  her  fit  and  well  when  you  come  back.” 
She  smiled  a  little  unsteadily  at  him  as  he  sat  in  the 
ruddy  light  of  the  blazing  logs,  for  Abel  Short’s 
words  had  flashed  across  her  mind  again.  “I’ve  a 
strange  kind  o’  feelin’  that  he  won’t  come  back  this 
time  .  .  .  them  as  runs  their  heads  unaskt  into 

danger  generally  gits  more’n  they  expects.”  The 
words  rang  in  her  ears,  and  stabbed  her  as  she  looked 
at  the  man’s  well-knit  figure  and  handsome,  eager 
face.  Never  to  return!  To  be  killed  by  some  hor¬ 
rible  fanatic !  To  die  of  fever  as  hundreds  had  died 
in  such  campaigns  as  this !  The  thought  was  a  hot, 
tormenting  fear.  Jim  dead!  It  was  intolerable. 

“You  must  come  back!  you  must  come  back!” 
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she  burst  out,  unconsciously  giving  speech  to  the 
fear  that  possessed  her,  and  he  turned  to  her  with  a 
mocking  .smile. 

“Of  course  I  mean  to  come  back,  but  I  must  start 
first  or  I  can’t  do  so,  can  I  ?” 

His  flippancy  hurt  her.  “Don’t  talk  like  that,” 
she  said  sharply,  “and  just  before  you  are  leaving. 
Why  on  earth  did  you  .say  you  would  go?”  There 
was  such  distress  in  her  voice  that  he  leant  forward 
to  see  her  face  better  in  the  flickering  light. 

“I  had  to  go.  I  couldn’t  sit  still.” 

It  was  the  same  plea  he  had  used  before,  and 
which  it  seemed  hopeless  to  combat. 

“It’s  so  unnecessary,”  she  murmured  under  her 
breath,  “when  so  much  hangs  on  your  life.” 

She  Was  thinking  of  Southminster ;  of  Greyford; 
and  her  heart  ached  with  dread  because  it  seemed  so 
terrible  for  David’s  sake.  David  who  had  already 
borne  such  infinite  torment  with  such  infinite 
patience. 

“There  are  many  more  important  lives  than  mine.” 

He  spoke  gently,  still  leaning  towards  her,  where 
she  sat  making  a  charming  picture  in  the  firelight, 
her  lips  scarlet  in  the  pallor  of  her  face,  her  clear 
eyes  meeting  his  with  their  old  fearlessness  of  gaze. 
He  saw  with  manifest  pleasure  how  the  blazing  logs 
enhanced  the  creamy  tints  of  her  skin,  the  shell-pink 
colour  that  came  and  went  in  her  cheeks,  and  he 
found  himself  drawn  by  her  mood  and  the  spell  of 
her  beauty.  He  thought  of  the  days  they  had  spent 
together,  of  tennis  they  had  played,  of  rides  and 
walks  along  the  marsh  or  over  the  fields;  and  of 
many  other  happy  hours  passed  in  her  company.  She 
had  been  a  delightful  companion;  an  enchanting 
creature,  revealing  new  aspects  of  a  woman  to  him. 
Indeed,  had  she  been  like  the  other  women  who  had 
played  their  successive  but  transient  parts  in  his  life, 
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he  would,  .now,  without  the  least  hesitation,  have 
taken  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  But  he  would 
not  have  touched  Clover  in  any  spirit  of  wantonness, 
or  desecrated  the  dignity  of  her  soul  by  the  caresses 
he  might  have  bestowed  on  others.  She  had  come  of 
late  to  stand  for  him  apart,  from  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
and  he  admired  her  with  that  awed  sense  of  respect 
which  comes  to  such  temperaments  as  his  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  pure  unsullied  woman. 

These  thoughts  swept  through  his  brain  till  he 
believed  that  he  never  cared  for  any  woman  so 
ardently  as  for  her.  Perhaps  it  was  because  hither¬ 
to  he  had  found  his  longings  so  speedily  gratified  by 
possession  that  he  had  scarcely  savoured  the  piq¬ 
uancy  of  the  one  before  the  satiety  of  the  other  had 
palled  on  him.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  his  feel¬ 
ings,  a  .sudden  desire  to  force  from  her  a  confession 
of  her  inmost  feelings  led  him  to  say  with  swift 
eagerness : 

“Do  you  really  mind  my  going?” 

“I  hate  it.” 

The  words  broke  from  her  involuntarily,  and  the 
vehemence  of  her  manner  wfts  as  oil  on  the  flame 
of  his  emotions. 

“Then  you  must  care  for  me  if  you  mind  my  going 
so  much  as  that?”  His  powers  of  restraint  were 
forsaking  him,  and  his  next  words  rang  out  harshly. 
“Do  you  mean  that  you  care  for  me?  Tell  me  the 
truth.  You  can’t  refuse  it  on  my  last  evening  with 
you?” 

She  saw  his  eager  face  leaning  towards  her,  and 
she  shivered,  drawing  back  a  little  as  she  caught  the 
gleam  of  his  eyes  with  their  widely  dilated  pupils. 

“Tell  me  the  truth,  Clover.  I  must  have  it. 
Answer  me.  Do  you  love  me  or  not?  Do  you  love 
me  like  this — or  this — or  this ?” 

With  the  swiftness  of  a  hawk  swooping  on  its 
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prey,  he  bent  from  the  low  chair  in  which  he  sat, 
and  seizing  her  in  his  arms,  dragged  her  to  him, 
crushing  her  against  his  breast,  while  his  kisses  beat 
fiercely  on  her  face,  neck  and  hair,  “Say  you  love 
me.  Let  me  hear  you  say  it  before  1  go.  Clover,  I 
must  have  your  love;  I  want  it  above  everything 
else  in  the  world,”  he  cried. 

Frightened,  trembling,  she  clung  to  him,  half 
laughing,  half  crying,  her  breath  catching  in  her 
throat,  and  as  she  felt  his  kisses  burning  her  face 
and  stinging  her  neck,  understanding  swept  over  her, 
it  seemed.  She  understood  why  she  had  dreaded  his 
departure;  why  she  had  thought  the  stillness  of 
Greyford  oppressive  when  he  failed  to  come;  why 
she  had  found  neither  zest  nor  pleasure  even  in  her 
work  these  days.  She,  who  had  mocked  in  this  very 
room  of  sentiment  now  learnt  with  overwhelming 
suddenness  that  these  things  appealed  to  her,  that 
she  wanted  love,  kisses,  all  the  passionate  embraces 
and  tender,  inarticulate  words  that  Jim  was  lavish¬ 
ing  on  her. 

And  he  exulted,  crying:  “You  do  care!  Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me  sooner?  Why  did  you  wait  till 
to-night  to  show  me  what  you  really  are?  Why  did 
you  pretend  that  you  hated  me  ?  Why  did  I  believe 
you,  fool  that  I  was?” 

He  kissed  her  savagely.  Angry  at  what  he  imag¬ 
ined  a  wilful  deception  on  her  part;  yet  enchanted 
that,  with  all  her  frankness  and  fresh  purity,  she 
could  beguile  and  mislead  a  man  as  well  versed  as 
he  was  in  the  ways  and  wiles  of  her  sex.  Such  power 
added  to  her  charm  of  the  unknown,  the  unsuspected. 

Then  he  repeated  the  same  questions  and  re¬ 
proaches  time  after  time,  till  at  last  he  ended  on  a 
note  of  despair.  “Why  did  you  wait  till  it  was  too 
late?  Perhaps  I  may  never  come  home  again.” 
For  the  first  time  danger  assailed  and  frightened 
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him,  conjured  up  in  the  guise  of  a  barrier  to  debar 
him  from  the  woman  he  desired  immeasurably  since 
that  sudden,  bewildering  revelation  of  her  in  a  new  . 
capacity  had  set  his  being  aflame.  Had  he,  indeed, 
found  her  too  late,  the  woman  he  had  sought  for  all 
his  life  ?  He  cursed  himself ;  he  even  shook  her,  in 
his  anger  against  himself  and  her.  A  moment  later 
he  smothered  her  with  kisses,  pleading  pardon  for 
his  roughness,  and  she  laughed  at  him — the  elfin 
laugh  that  Southminster  loved  to  hear.  In  his  ex¬ 
citement  he  forgot  that  no  idea  of  marriage  had  ever 
hitherto  crossed  his  mind.  That  half-an-hour  ago 
no  intention  of  proposing  to  the  woman  who  now 
seemed  indispensable  to  his  life  had  entered  his 
thoughts!  It  was  the  firelight,  the  grace  of  her 
figure  in  its  simple,  clinging  draperies;  the  charm 
of  the  pale  face  and  shining  eyes  which  had  roused 
his  feelings  so  that  they  surged  within  him  and 
clamoured  for  her  as  her  arms  tightened  round  his 
neck  and  she  laughed  the  lover’s  laugh  of  gay 
content. 

But  her  mirth  was  brief.  Fear  sprang  to  life 
again  with  a  fresh  memory  of  Short’s  words,  and  she 
began  to  cry  as  she  clung  to  Jim;  the  feminine 
necessity  for  tears  was  strong  upon  her,  and  it  was 
only  when  a  sufficiency  of  weeping  had  soothed  her 
that  she  ceased  for  a  while,  until  suddenly  her 
thoughts — all  unbidden — swept  to  David.  What  if 
the  same  fate  befell  Jim?  She  would  rather  see 
him  dead  than  like  Southminster;  for  death  would 
be  more  merciful  than  suffering  and  helplessness. 
The  contrast  between  the  men  reminded  her  with 
such  overwhelming  force  of  David’s  tragedy  that 
her  heart  went  out  to  him  with  a  pitying  tender¬ 
ness  which  blotted  Jim  from  her  thoughts.  She  be¬ 
gan  to  cry  again,  softly  this  time,  as  she  leant 
against  him,  and  her  tears  were  for  Southminster, 
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for  the  pitifulness  of  his  life ;  and  Southminster  sat 
alone  in  the  Stone  Hall,  whence  his  companions  had 
drifted  away  one  by  one.  Clover  had  left  first,  then 
Jim,  on  the  pretext  of  letters  to  write,  and  finally 
Lucy,  who  after  burbling  dolefully  over  the  mor¬ 
row’s  departure,  had  become,  as  usual  when  any  un¬ 
wonted  event  was  afoot,  infinitely  cumbered  with 
much  needless  serving.  So  David  sat  alone,  expect¬ 
ing  that  Jim  would  return.  As  his  cousin  failed  to 
do  so,  he  went  to  the  Green  Parlour  to  re-read  Miss 
Agatha’s  latest  epistle  from  Madeira,  in  which  she 
told  him  that  she  was  well  and  happy.  But  he  found 
solitude  distasteful,  and  knowing  Clover  would  be  in 
the  studio,  he  rose  and  made  his  slow  way  up  the 
stairs  to  the  top  landing,  and  when  the  silence  of 
perfect  content  had  fallen  between  the  lovers,  it  was 
broken  by  the  muffled  tap  of  his  crutches  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  passage. 

Clover  sprang  to  her  feet  as  she  heard  the  familiar 
sound.  “There’s  David,”  she  said  eagerly.  “We 
must  tell  him  ?” 

But  Jim  pleaded  for  .secrecy.  A  commonplace 
announcement  of  their  engagement  would  mar  its 
perfection  for  him,  and  he  wished  to  keep  it  secret 
till  his  return  from  Somaliland.  She  looked  at  him, 
her  eyes  sorrowful,  for  to  debar  Southminster  from 
sharing  anything  that  affected  or  gladdened  herself 
seemed  a  disloyalty,  and  she  would  have  begged  per¬ 
mission  to  let  him  share  their  pleasure,  but  there  was 
no  time,  for  already  she  heard  his  knock  on  the  door. 

He  paused  when  he  saw  Jim  standing  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  his  eyes  turned  swiftly  from  the  man 
to  the  girl,  for  her  flushed  face  showed  unmistak¬ 
able  traces  of  tears. 

“I  didn’t  know  you  had  anybody  here  or  I  wouldn’t 
’■'we  come.”  He  spoke  almost  stiffly,  but  she  told 
him  he  was  more  than  welcome,  and  that  she  would 
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have  gone  to  fetch  him  had  he  not  appeared  of  his 
own  free  will.  Again  he  looked  searchingly  at  her, 
questioning  for  once  the  truth  of  her  statement. 
Then  he  turned  to  Jim,  who  met  his  gaze  with  a 
smile  that  revealed  nothing. 

It  was  the  first  time  Southminster  had  ever  known 
his  cousin  visit  the  studio,  and  to  find  him  here, 
standing  before  the  hearth  alone  with  Clover,  came 
as  a  surprise,  rousing  all  those  fears  and  questions 
which  of  late  he  had  lulled  to  rest.  He  wbndered 
what  had  passed  between  them,  and  his  fears  were 
becoming  intolerable,  when  Jim  broke  the  silence 
with  a  laugh. 

“I  expect  you’re  surprised  at  finding  me  here,  for, 
as  we  all  know,  only  you  are  admitted  here.  I  was 
neither  invited  nor  expected,  and  it  was  the  courage 
of  necessity  which  drove  me  here  to  ask  a  kindness 
of  Miss  Fielding,  which  she  has  granted.  She  has 
promised  to  take  care  of  Flight  for  me  while  I’m 
away.” 

“I  have  promised,  that  is  to  say,  provided  you 
don’t  object  to  having  another  dog  in  the  house?” 
Clover  interposed  shyly,  fired  with  a  necessity  to 
mention  ordinary  matters  and  thus  steady  herself 
mentally. 

Southminster  assured  her  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  Flight’s  taking  up  her  residence  at  Greyford,  and 
he  added — trying  to  talk  gaily — that  if  the  lurcher 
swallowed  Cynthia  nobody  would  mourn.' 

“Except  Lucy,”  Jim  interposed,  “and  as  she 
would  have  to  get  a  new  black  dress  there  would  be 
consolation  even  in  her  affliction.”  And  from  that  he 
rattled  on  to  other  topics  till  the  loud  boom  of  the 
dressing  gong  resounded  through  the  house. 
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“’Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 

When  churchyards  yawn  and  Hell  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to  this  world.” 

Shakespeare. 

THE  grandfather  clock  ticked  ..stolidly  on  the 
landing  outside  Clover’s  door;  then,  after  a 
painful  amount  of  Whirring,  it  struck  two,  and 
the  sound  died  slowly  on  a  breathless  pause  in  which 
the  storm  raging  outside  .seemed  bracing  itself  to 
renewed  efforts.  The  fitful  afternoon  wind  had  in¬ 
creased  in  force,  till  a  sixty  mile  gale  swept  the 
countryside,  strewing  it  with  broken  branches  and 
whirling  sodden  leaves;  battering  the  goddesses  on 
the  Greyford  parapet ;  loosening  long  limbs  of  creep¬ 
ers  from  the  dome-roofed  pergolas  of  the  Italian 
garden  and  setting  them  to  dance  fantastically  in 
the  moonbeams  that  shone  through  the  torn  masses 
of  lowhanging  clouds. 

The  lights  had  long  been  extinguished  inside  the 
house,  and  it  stood  with  its  rows  of  shuttered  win¬ 
dows,  like  some  blind,  white  face  in  the  storm-rack¬ 
ed  night,  while  a  hushed  stillness  reigned  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors  and  rooms  save  for  the  ticking  of  the  clocks 
or  the  scampering  of  mice,  whose  Armageddons  re¬ 
sounded  with  abnormal  clearness  in  the  pauses  of 
the  gale.  Jim  and  Southminster  had  talked  together 
till  late,  but  no  mention  of  Clover  passed  be¬ 
tween  them;  no  reference  to  their  meeting  before 
dinner  in  the  studio;  and  they  had  instinctively 
shunned  all  intimate  conversation,  gliding  over  the 
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thin  ice  of  trivialities  which  both  knew  hid  unplumb¬ 
ed  depths  that  neither  dared  trust  himself  to  fathom. 
At  midnight  they  parted,  and  the  sorrowfulness  of 
Southminster’s  eyes  had  struck  Jim  forcibly  when 
he  said :  “1  wish  I  Was  off  to-morrow,  for  it’s  devilish 
to  rust  out  one’s  life.”  There  was  such  a  haunting 
sadness  in  his  voice  that  Jim’s  heart  ached,  as  it 
had  never  ached  hitherto,  for  anything  not  directly 
concerning  himself. 

But  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  then ;  hours  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  had  paced  his  room  with  the  restless¬ 
ness  of  over-wrought  nerves  and  deeply  stirred 
emotions  that  had  made  the  tragedy  of  South- 
minster’s  life  fade  from  his  memory,  while  the  war, 
with  its  promise  of  excitement,  receded  into  the  dim 
background  of  his  thoughts.  His  whole  mind 
centred  on  the  moments  in  the  twilit  studio  when,  as 
the  firelight  played  strange  tricks  of  light  and 
shadow  in  the  depths  of  Clover’s  eyes  and  on  the 
softness  of  her  skin,  passion  sweeping  over  him,  had 
impelled  him  to  seize  her  in  his  arms.  He  had  found 
neither  time  nor  power  to  consider  consequences, 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  had  driven  him  into 
action  and  now  the  comparative  calm  of  a  later  mood 
led  him  to  think  regretfully  of  his  roughness.  Man’s 
love — suddenly  and  forcefully  roused — is  always  in¬ 
stinct  with  primitive  savagery,  and  in  Jim  that 
savagery,  lying  as  it  did  near  the  surface,  goaded 
him,  under  stress  of  emotion,  to  crude  violence  of 
action  of  which  he  was  swift  to  repent  when  repent¬ 
ance  came  too  late.  In  the  studio,  however,  he  had 
realised  none  of  these  matters.  He  only  knew  that 
his  lips  were  the  first  to  touch  hers,  his  arms  the 
first  To  enfold  her,  and  now  as  he  paced  the  room, 
the  memory  of  those  delights  whetted  his  desire  for 
her,  so  that  he  fancied  her  lying  again  in  his  arms, 
quivering,  vibrating  with  the  revelation  of  un- 
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suspected  passions;  and  he  longed  for  her  because 
she  was  a  source  of  enchanted  wonder  to  him,  epi¬ 
cure  that  he  was  in  sensualism.  He  felt  that  this 

0 

creature,  virginal  in  mind  and  body,  allured  him  as 
no  other  woman,  even  the  most  finished  coquette, 
versed  in  all  the  arts  of  seduction,  had  ever  allured 
him.  As  love  had  grown  unperceived  in  South- 
minster— its  revelation  coming  with  amazing  sud¬ 
denness — so  had  it  grown  and  revealed  itself  to  Jim. 
There  all  similarity  ended.  Southminster  had  fought 
it,  crushing  it  into  silence ;  Jim  revelled  in  it,  tasting 
again,  as  he  now  did  in  memory,  the  sweetness  of 
its  savour,  though  he  was  surprised  that  as  a  past 
master  in  such  matters  he  should  have  been  blind  to 
its  existence,  and  puzzled  by  its  blindness,  he  sifted 
his  newly  acquired  knowledge  grain  by  grain  to  dis¬ 
cover,  if  possible,  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

He  had  known  during  the  past  spring  and  .summer 
that  his  liking  for  Clover  was  increasing  apace.  That 
from  an  impulse  to  tease  her  he  found  himself  grown 
anxious  to  stand  well  with  her,  fearful  lest  events 
in  his  past  life,  which  formerly  had  seemed  to  him 
venial  enough,  should  come  to  her  knowledge  and 
brand  him  in  her  eyes  as  a  sinner.  But  all  this  had 
been  chiefly  through  vanity  and  the  desire  to  please, 
not  through'  love  stirring  him.  Gradually  as  he  turn¬ 
ed  with  increasing  distaste  from  past  days,  he  had 
fallen  to  comparing  the  girl  with  Mrs.  Craven,  till 
he  revolted  from  Hilda,  because  this  other  woman 
had  come  into  his  life  as  a  pure,  wholesome  influ¬ 
ence,  cleansing  his  mental  palate  of  a  noxious  taste. 
Her  gaiety  and  quickness  of  wit,  her  frankness  of 
soul,  her  eager  idealisms  and  whole-hearted  zest  in 
her  work,  were  new  attributes  to  him  in  a  woman, 
and  appealed  irresistibly  to  his  impressionable  tem¬ 
perament  ever  athirst  for  fresh  sensations.  Her  de¬ 
votion  and  tenderness  to  Southminster,  the  pleasure 
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and  happiness  she  had  brought  into  the  narrowed 
life  of  this  man  whom  he  loved,  pitied  and  admired, 
filled  him  too  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  towards  her ; 
while  the  strong,  clean  fellowship  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  girl  and  his  cousin  had  revealed  to  him  a 
new  aspect  of  possible  relations  between  the  sexes 
which  he  had  not  hitherto  thought  worthy  of  his 
consideration.  But  here  again  there  had  been  no 
love  in  his  feelings.  He  had  liked  Clover;  he  had 
been  amused  and  interested  in  her,  and  not  a  little 
piqued  by  her  attitude  towards  himself,  which  had 
urged  him  to  spar  with  her  and  had  enabled  him  to 
find  a  source  of  amusement  at  Greyford  which  up 
till  that  time  he  had  thought  a  dull  place.  For  the 
best  part  of  a  year  that  mood,  leading  to  friendliness 
between  them,  had  lasted,  till  this  evening,  in  the 
half-light  of  the  studio,  it  had  changed  abruptly  and 
without  warning.  Yet  as  he  thought  of  these  things, 
he  found  himself  no  nearer  a  solution  of  the  puzzle. 
He  only  knew  that  the  old  Adam  had  sprung  to  life 
again  within  him,  and  that  at  the  contact  of  her 
body,  passion — long  denied  and  kept  in  subjection — 
leapt  forth,  swaying  and  dominating  him,  impelling 
him  to  unprepared  speech,  to  unrehearsed  actions; 
while  at  the  present  moment  he  was  tormented  be¬ 
yond  endurance  with  the  desire  for  her.  Pacing  the 
room,  he  told  himself  that  he  loved  her  as  he  had 
loved  no  other  woman;  and  that  all  his  loving  and 
longing  sprang  from  realising  that  .she  was  far  re¬ 
moved  from  those  grosser  elements  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  past  and  from  which  she, 
and  she  alone,  could,  through  her  fineness  and 
purity,  lift  him.  She  was  unattainable  in  a  manner 
no  other  woman  he  had  desired  had  ever  been  un¬ 
attainable  for  him.  He  believed  as  he  had  often 
believed  before — that  he  would  never  find  satiety 
in  her  love.  The  thought  swung  his  mind  sharply 
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to  the  fact  that  he  was  powerless  to  test  his  belief, 
since  to-morrow  he  would  be  far  from  the  distant 
booming  of  the  sea  on  the  marsh,  far  from  the 
presence  of  the  woman  whose  spell  dominated  him. 
For  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  this  separation 
might  last  who  could  tell?  Who  also  could  tell 
whether  Somaliland  held  death  or  success  for  him? 
He  would  have  given  a  great  deal  at  that  moment 
to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  future;  to  know  the  length 
of  his  absence,  the  outcome  of  the  expedition  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned.  In  his  childish  vanity  he  pitied 
her  for  the  dullness  of  her  life  without  him.  She 
would  eat  her  heart  out  waiting  for  him;  hating 
silence,  yet  dreading  news  with  that  horrible,  alter¬ 
nating  sense  of  fear  and  hope  that  numbs  the  senses 
in  the  end.  How  silent  she  would  find  the  house  ex¬ 
cept  when  his  brother  officers  came  and  went.  Poor 
Clover,  how  dull  it  would  be !  But  the  thought  of  her 
with  other  men  suggested  dangers  to  his  jealous 
mind  which  he  had  not  hitherto  contemplated, 
though  a  moment  later  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  realisation  that  she  was  not  a  woman  to  play  fast 
and  loose  with  a  man’s  heart,  or  give  lightly  of  her 
love  to  one  and  another ;  for  stability  in  this  direction 
was  her  chief  characteristic,  he  knew.  In  his  brother 
officers  then  there  was  no  danger  of  a  rival,  while 
at  Greyford  there  was  only  David,  the  man  who  was 
“rusting  out”  his  life — such  a  pitiful  life! 

Suddenly  his  mind  leapt  to  the  evening  when, 
under  this  very  roof,  Hilda  Craven  in  her  metallic 
voice  had  spoken  of  his  cousin.  She  had  been  sharp 
and  acid  in  speech,  dissecting  her  host  with  pitiless 
criticism;  angry  at  Jim’s  defection;  eager  to  regain 
her  lost  ascendancy,  till  suddenly  she  had  laughed  in 
her  shrill,  cruel  way,  saying  that  Southminster  could 
easily  cut  his  cousin  out  with  any  woman  Were  he 
desirous  of  doing  so.  Her  words  had  been  the  out- 
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come  of  wounded  vanity  and  she  had  tried,  but  failed, 
to  pique  him  into  interest.  Now  her  mocking  laugh 
sounded  in  his  ears,  the  memory  of  her  angry  eyes, 
her  straight,  curveless  lips  rose  before  him,  and  a 
sudden  fear  gripped  him  lest  in  very  deed  truth  lay 
in  her  remark. 

Was  everybody  drawn  to  David  by  that  strange 
magnetism  which  he  possessed,  perhaps  the  more 
strongly  because  he  was  unconscious  of  it  and  made 
no  effort  to  attract  ?  Was  he  capable  of  supplanting 
such  a  man  as  himself  in  a  woman’s  heart?  As  he 
thought  of  these  things  he  remembered  Clover’s  de¬ 
votion  to  David;  her  anxiety  to  save  him  pain;  to 
help  and  serve  him  in  all  possible  ways;  and  the 
thought  of  her  during  his  own  absence  acting  as  a 
lodestar  to  Southminster’s  life  filled  him  with  dread, 
for  who  could  tell  whether  her  friendliness  might 
not  grow  into  something  warmer?  Whether  admira¬ 
tion  for  his  patience  and  courage;  appreciation  of 
his  fine  character  might  not  lead  a  woman  so  tender 
and  feminine  from  pity  to  love?  Jealousy  flared 
Within  him  till  shame  goaded  him  to  anger  that  such 
a  sentiment  .should  have  possessed  him ;  and  he  fell 
to  thinking  again  of  David  with  his  old  feeling  of 
affectionate  pity,  and  in  so  thinking  he  relegated 
him  to  his  usual  place — those  nebulous  outskirts  of 
life  where  questions  of  love  and  marriage  never 
penetrated.  And  the  momentary  heat  of  jealousy 
faded  from  his  heart. 

Tired  of  his  pacing,  he  paused  before  the  fire 
which  had  burnt  so  low1  that  a  little  flame  leaping 
up  now  and  then  died  down  again  despondently  from 
lack  of  anything  to  feed  on.  Seizing  a  couple  of 
logs  from  the  wood  basket,  he  threw  them  impa¬ 
tiently  into  the  grate,  where  they  .sank  on  the  red 
embers,  but  the  flame  failed  to  reappear,  and  its 
absence  annoyed  him.  Why,  when  he  had  thrown 
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it  food,  had  it  not  responded?  The  thought  that  it 
might  be  dead  struck  him  as  ominous,  working  on 
his  disturbed  mind,  till  he  saw  the  little  flame  creep 
up  once  more,  licking  the  logs  with  its  hungry 
tongue,  growing  in  length  and  breadth,  and  the 
whole  chimney  glowed  with  the  heat  of  a  clean, 
strong  fire.  Satisfaction  filled  him.  He  had  fed  the 
flame  to  some  purpose,  and  he  was  conscious  of  ex¬ 
ultation  in  knowing  that  unless  he  chose  to  feed  it 
the  fire  must  die,  fade  in  cold,  grey  ashes.  And  since 
in  this  hour  of  strange  disturbance  he  coveted  the 
power  to  slay,  the  power  to  make  alive,  it  appealed  to 
his  imagination,  and  soothed,  momentarily  at  all 
events,  his  unrest. 

But  his  .satisfaction  was  short  lived,  and  he  found 
himself  stirred  to  fresh  emotions  as  he  contrasted 
himself  with  the  flame.  The  flame  which  was  feed¬ 
ing  on  that  which  it  had  sought,  while  he  was  starv¬ 
ing  for  the  woman  desired — the  woman  beloved! 
The  thought  set  the  hungry  longing  for  her  leaping 
and  clamouring  within  him,  so  that  he  tore  himself 
impatiently  from  the  chair  where  he  sat,  for  Clover's 
image  had  risen  so  vividly  before  him  that  he  found 
himself  stretching  out  his  arms  to  it  before  he  real¬ 
ised  it  was  a  mere  trick  of  his  overstrung  brain.  Of 
course  she  was  not  there,  though  she  was  near  at 
hand.  Quite  near. 

He  caught  his  breath  and  looked  round  sharply, 
his  eyes  filled  with  angry  suspicion.  Who  had 
spoken  ?  He  could  have  sworn  that  the  words  “quite 
near"  were  no  emanation  of  his  own  brain ;  that  they 
had  been  whispered  in  his  ear.  His  breath  caught  in 
his  throat  with  a  spasm  of  fear  and  of  hot  revolt 
against  the  thing — stronger  than  himself — which 
had  suddenly  spoken,  and  he  peered  round  him  only 
to  find  the  room  empty,  nor  was  there  any  sound  or 
voice  but  that  of  the  wind  battering  the  walls  with 
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speechless  cries,  or  the  rain  lashing  the  windows  in 
its  stormy  course. 

Quite  near!  Only  down  the  passage  in  the  Red 
Room!  The  door  that  lay  on  the  right  hand  side 
beyond  the  grandfather  clock.  Just  down  the  pas¬ 
sage  ! 

He  choked  drily  as  something  clutched  his  throat. 
God !  what  a  brute  he  was !  Filled  with  shame,  with 
mistrust  of  himself ;  with  fear  of  that  subtle,  goad¬ 
ing  voice  which  had  thrust  temptation  before  him, 
he  flung  open  the  window  and  leant  out  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  when  the  buffeting  wind,  the 
chill  rain  sweeping  against  his  face,  stinging  him 
with  its  icy  moisture,  were  a  welcome  refreshment 
to  him  as  he  gazed  into  the  stormy  tumult  without. 
He  had  been  leaning  out  of  the  window  for  some 
minutes  when  a  distant  sound  fell  on  his  ear ;  a  dull, 
steady  rumbling  far  away  to  the  .south.  He  waited, 
listening  till  he  heard  it  repeated,  low,  distant,  but 
unmistakable  in  the  ominous  fullness  of  its  gather¬ 
ing  volume.  The  turmoil  was  reaching  its  climax  in 
that  unholy  thing,  a  winter  thunderstorm.  His  mind 
flew  to  Clover  as  another  growl  sounded,  perceptibly 
nearer  this  time,  and  he  remembered  the  summer’s 
day  on  Clavering  Harbour  when  he  had  seen  her 
transformed  from  haughty  indignation  to  abject, 
quivering  fear.  He  remembered  her  frightened  face, 
her  eyes,  swollen  as  though  with  long  weeping,  her 
lips  tremulous,  her  whole  mind  and  body  completely 
out  of  control.  He  thought  of  all  she  had  told  him 
concerning  her  dread  of  thunder,  of  its  paralysing 
effect  on  her;  and  he  knew  that  if  she  had  been 
frightened  then,  when  he  was  close  at  hand  to  com¬ 
fort  and  reassure  her,  she  would  be  infinitely  more 
frightened  now,  alone  in  the  Red  Room,  far  from 
everybody  in  the  house.  He  thought  of  her  crouch¬ 
ing  as  she  had  crouched,  face  downwards  in  the 
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marram  grass,  groping  blindly  for  some  tangible 
thing  to  cling  to,  as  ,she  had  groped  for  and  clung 
to  his  hand.  He  had  been  near  to  comfort  her  then, 
to  speak  soothing  words,  to  hold  her  trembling  hand 
in  his.  Now  she  was  alone,  comfortless,  terrified. 
Quite  alone,  for  nobody  was  sleeping  on  this  passage 
to-night  because  Southminster’s  apartments  lay  on 
the  floor  below,  and  Lucy  had  moved  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  house  owing  to  some  repairs  that  were 
being  executed  in  her  room,  which  lay  next  to 
Clover’s.  There  was  not  a  soul  but  himself  here  to¬ 
night,  and  she,  solitary,  desolate,  was  no  doubt  fear¬ 
ing  the  approaching  storm.  The  thought  melted 
him  to  tenderness.  It  was  so  intolerable  to  think  of 
her  solitude  and  anguish  that  he  took  a  couple  of 
swift  steps  to  the  door,  and  his  fingers  closed  on 
the  handle. 

But  he  paused,  his  face  drawn,  his  will  oscillating 
between  shall  and  shall  not,  as  the  thunder  rolled 
nearer  and  the  first  jagged  flash  of  lightning  stab¬ 
bed  the  darkness  of  the  storm-racked  night.  Again 
he  conjured  up  with  startling  vividness  those  past 
fears  of  hers,  picturing  her,  forlorn  and  frightened, 
in  the  Red  Room,  and  a  new  voice  of  pitying  tender¬ 
ness  bade  him  seek  and  console  her,  telling  him  that 
she,  like  himself,  was  overwrought  and  disturbed  by 
her  recent  emotions,  and  that  such  a  mood  must 
aggravate  her  usual  fears  a  thousandfold;  increase 
her  torment  immeasurably.  “Go  and  reassure  her,” 
murmured  the  little  voice,  “there’s  no  harm  in  it, 
for  you  have  fought  and  conquered  temptation; 
silenced  that  wicked  voice  which  spoke  lewdly  in 
your  ear.  Go  and  show  your  victory  to  yourself 
and  to  her.  Go  and  comfort  her,  for  who  knows  if 
it  may  not  be  the  last  time  you  will  do  ,so;  who  can 
tell  what  may  happen  in  the  land  whither  you  are 
bound  to-morrow?  Let  her  think  of  you  as  her 
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mainstay,  her  comfort,  her  house  of  defence  from 
the  perils  of  the  .storm  which  she  fears  so  greatly.” 

Dominated  by  anxiety  for  the  girl’s  fears,  by  a 
desire  to  afford  her  the  comfort  of  his  presence,  to 
shelter  her  from  dangers,  real  or  fantastic,  he  hesi¬ 
tated  no  longer,  but  .swung  out  into  the  passage, 
passing  .swiftly  down  its  length  to  Clover’s  door. 

•  •••••• 

Morning  broke,  cold  and  dull,  for  the  fury  of  the 
gale,  having  spent  itself  in  the  climax  of  the  thun¬ 
derstorm,  had  ebbed  away  into  silence  with  spasmod¬ 
ic  sobs,  like  a  child  lulled  to  rest  after  an  outburst 
of  hysterical  crying.  The  rain  had  turned  again  to 
a  fine  mist,  which  drifted  in  smoke-like  veils  across 
the  landscape,  blurring  the  dim  outlines  of  the  un¬ 
dulating  land  as  Jim  and  Southminster  drove  to¬ 
wards  Yorbury.  It  was  not  until  they  reached  the 
park  gates  that  either  spoke;  then  David  broke  the 
silence  with  a  commonplace  remark  on  the  weather, 
and  the  silence  fell  between  them  again  till  South¬ 
minster  said,  rather  .suddenly:  “Is  there  anything 
you  want  to  say  before  you  go?” 

Jim  looked  up  quickly.  What  reason  could  David 
have  for  this  direct  question?  What  did  he  suspect? 
What  did  he  know?  Dread  and  shame  kept  him 
dumb  for  a  moment;  then  he  answered,  with  a  well 
contrived  indifference  of  tone,  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  a  moment  later  he  talked,  with 
rather  forced  jocularity,  of  having  made  his  will  and 
left  his  valuable  possessions  to  Southminster.  He 
was  palpably  trying  to  speak  lightly,  as  his  cousin 
saw,  and  he  attributed  his  manner  to  the  emotions 
natural  to  their  present  parting,  so  he  ignored  the 
remark  and  said  tentatively:  “I  thought  you  might 
perhaps  have  had  a  few  things  to  say;  a  few 
things  to  tell  me.” 

But  Jim  only  stared  through  the  front  window  of 
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the  motor  as  they  drove  down  a  sodden  lane,  where 
moisture  dripped  from  the  mist-laden  boughs  of  the 
trees,  and  in  all  directions  the  earth  was  strewn  with 
fallen  foliage  or  branches  scattered  by  the  gale; 
whilst  on  the  leafless  hedgerows  sprays  of  coral, 
scarlet  or  ebony  berries,  glowed  jewel-like,  amid  the 
feathery  masses  of  traveller’s  joy  thickly  powdered 
by  raindrops.  He  saw  none  of  these  things,  tangled 
as  he  was  in  the  meshes  of  a  horrible  dream ;  of  fears 
that  tormented,  of  shame  that  filled  him  as  he 
thought  how  much  there  was  to  tell,  how  impossible 
it  was  to  tell.  Dwelling,  as  he  did,  on  the  past  night, 
Lie  saw  himself  as  a  sacrilegist  against  the  woman 
he  professed  to  love;  a  shatterer  of  the  purity  and 
sweetness  he  had  respected.  In  the  cold,  grey  light 
of  dawn,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  he  had  in  very 
truth  been  the  passion-, swept  brute  in  whom  pity, 
respect  and  honour  had  been  annihilated  by  savage 
desires ! 

And  he  had  called  this  love!  This  desecration  of 
the  woman  he  revered  and  admired.  This  mis¬ 
handling  of  a  creature  who  trusted  him  blindly,  who 
had  told  him  in  the  twilit  studio  that  she  loved  him ! 
This  had  been  his  resisting  of  temptation;  his  con¬ 
quering  of  the  little  subtle  goading  voice  which  he 
believed  he  had  thrust  from  him  successfully.  By 
what  devilish  ingenuity  had  he  been  induced  to 
listen  to  the  call  of  fancied  pity,  of  fictitious  tender¬ 
ness?  Of  what  avail  had  these  sentiments  been  to 
him  when  he  felt  the  frightened  woman  clinging  to 
him;  when  he  had  looked  into  her  wide  eyes,  seen 
her  quivering  lips  ?  Better  for  her,  a  thousand  times, 
to  have  been  out  in  the  savage  battering  of  the  gale 
than  clinging  round  his  neck  and  thinking  herself 
safe  in  his  arms.  What  a  brute  he  had  been;  he 
who  fancied  himself  purged  from  his  past  stains 
through  the  cleansing  influence  of  her  love!  In 
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old  days,  whatever  his  wickedness  and  folly,  he  had 
never  been  guilty  of  the  sin  into  which  he  had  fallen 
last  night;  and  never  had  he  beheld  himself  with 
such  an  immensity  of  scorn  and  hatred  as  on  this 
cold,  pitiless  grey  morning,  with  the  wreathing 
mists  curling  up  from  the  hollows  and  the  mainland 
rolling  away  in  blurred  outlines  of  magic  softness. 

The  desire  for  confession  that  in  such  tempera¬ 
ments  as  his  invariably  succeeds  wrongdoing,  stirred 
within  him.  He  longed  to  share  his  burden  of  shame 
with  the  man  by  his  side;  the  man  who  had  helped 
him  in  all  his  difficulties,  who  had  never  refused 
him  sympathy,  affection,  understanding.  But  how 
was  confession  possible?  How  could  he  forfeit 
Southminster’s  affection  and  belief  in  him?  How 
could  he  lay  his  guilty  soul  bare  before  this  man  of 
utmost  integrity  and  scrupulous  honour?  Above 
all,  of  what  avail  would  it  be  to  do  so,  for  who  could 
help  or  relieve  his  distress,  who  could  cleanse  him  of 
his  sins  or  restore  his  shattered  self-respect  ?  Then 
David’s  voice  struck  almost  harshly  on  his  ear,  stem¬ 
ming  the  floodtide  of  his  shame. 

“It’s  our  last  drive  together  for  a  long  time.” 

He  spoke  .slowly,  and  Jim,  looking  up,  saw  the 
set  sternness  of  the  handsome  face  beside  him ;  and 
remembering  those  pitiful  words  of  the  previous 
night,  he  wondered  whether  Southminster  was  envy¬ 
ing  him  the  chances  of  success,  the  feverish  excite¬ 
ment  of  war?  Moved  to  sudden  gentleness  by  the 
thought,  forgetting  momentarily  the  oppression  of 
his  misdeeds,  he  spoke  more  naturally. 

“Who  knows,  I  may  be  home  in  a  couple  of 
months,  anyhow  it  won’t  be  much  of  a  .show.  I  shall 
be  back  in  time  to  finish  the  hunting  season;  cer¬ 
tainly  in  time  to  put  the  regiment  through  squadron 
training  again,  and  how  devilishly  tame  it  will  seem 
after  Somaliland.”  He  paused,  and  continued  with 
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a  forced  laugh:  “One  never  knows  whether  those 
dirty  black  brutes  will  put  up  a  fight  or  not ;  probab¬ 
ly  they'll  off  it  when  they  hear  an  expedition  has 
really  started.  Beastly  sell  if  they  do." 

Silence  followed  as  the  motor  eased  its  pace  to 
negotiate  the  stream  that  crossed  the  path  in  a  deep 
ford  below  the  haunted  cross-roads  of  Fiddler's 
Corner.  Then  Southminster  said  abruptly,  “When 
you  come  home  it  will  be  time  for  you  to  marry." 

Jim  made  no  reply ;  he  knew  that  Southminster's 
eyes  were  fixed  steadily  on  him,  and  to  avoid  meet¬ 
ing  them,  he  stared  into  the  mist-blurred  distance 
as  he  said  curtly:  “Perhaps."  Then  he  hesitated  for 
a  moment,  fighting  with  the  unrest  and  misery,  the 
shame  and  regret  that,  stirring  within  him,  goaded 
him  to  confession.  But  confession  was  impossible, 
and  once  again,  as  he  had  done  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  he  became  conscious  of  his  old  fear  of  the  man 
seated  beside  him;  and  moral  cowardice  persuaded 
him  to  .silence,  though  he  muttered  regretfully,  al¬ 
most  as  though  speaking  to  himself:  “I  wish  I  had 
done  as  you  wanted  sooner ;  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  in  all  ways." 

He  spoke  thickly,  and  Southminster's  hands  invol¬ 
untarily  clenched  themselves  on  the  carriage  rug. 
Was  he  about  to  hear  that  Jim  loved  Clover?  It 
would  in  a  manner  make  matters  easier  both  for  her 
and  for  himself,  for  knowledge  Was  better  than  un¬ 
certainty,  even  though  knowledge  must  of  necessity 
be  the  death  blow  to  his  own  happiness.  But  Jim 
fell  silent,  and  David  could  force  no  confidences  if 
none  were  volunteered ;  indeed,  he  had  already  over¬ 
stepped  the  limits  of  discretion  by  the  questions  he 
had  put  to  his  cousin.  So  the  silence  remained  un¬ 
broken,  till  suddenly  Jim  spoke  with  the  diffidence 
born  of  a  depth  of  feeling  he  was  ashamed  of  dis¬ 
playing. 
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“I  want  to  thank  you  once  again  for  all  you  have 
done  for  me,  David.  I  owe  you  everything,  and  I’ve 
only  repaid  you  with  selfishness  and  laziness ;  I  wor¬ 
ried  you ;  I  was  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  in 
all  ways;  and  now  wThen  I  tried  to  play  the  game  I 
have  failed,  for  though  I  took  up  the  adjutancy 
meaning  to  stick  to  it  and  work  hard,  I  couldn’t.  I 
got  sick  of  it  all,  and  that’s  at  the  bottom  of  my  vol¬ 
unteering.  Home  soldiering  was  too  tame  for  me; 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  I  might  drift  back  into  mis¬ 
chief  of  some  kind — perhaps  I  have,”  he  added  under 
his  breath  and  with  a  twist  of  his  mouth  that  escap¬ 
ed  Southminster.  Then  he  resumed:  “Going  away 
on  a  job  of  this  kind  one  never  know,s  what  may  hap¬ 
pen,  so  I  wanted  to  tell  you  how  grateful  I  am  to  you, 
though  I’ve  shown  my  gratitude  in  a  rotten  way.” 

Southminster’s  face  softened.  After  all,  he  also 
knew  the  temptation  to  turn  aside  from  the  plough ; 
and  Jim  had  been  exposed  to  more  temptations  to 
turn  aside  than  any  which  ever  crossed  his  own  re¬ 
stricted  path,  so  his  voice  was  kind  as  he  answered : 
“You  owe  me  nothing  in  the  way  of  gratitude.  It 
has  been  give  and  take  all  through,  and  you  have 
fully  paid  any  debt  you  may  have  owed  me.” 

“How?”  Surprise  reigned  in  Jim’s  voice  and  eyes 
as  they  met  Southminster’s;  and  he  thought  that 
his  cousin  must  be  mocking  him.  But  there  was  no 
mockery  in  his  face,  only  the  tenderness  which  Jim 
knew  so  well,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  away  as  he 
heard  David  say: 

“In  many  ways  you  have  repaid  me.  You  took  up 
the  adjutancy;  you  chucked  your  Craven  friends; 
you  gave  up  racing  and  gambling  to  please  me;  I 
know  all  that  it  must  have  cost  you.”  He  hesitated 
for  a  second,  before  he  continued,  with  a  certain 
hardening  of  his  voice :  “Besides  you  and  Clover  have 
made  me  see  life  differently — you  have  forced  me 
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out  of  my  shell.  She  cured  me  of  being  a  soured 
misogynist;  you  taught  me  how  pleasant  the  days 
could  still  be;  you  gave  me  courage  to  cease  being 
a  cowiard,  and  to  pick  up  pleasant  threads  which,  out 
of  vanity,  I  had  dropped.  You  gave  me  a  vicarious 
share  in  sport  and  games.  You  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  look  on  when  1  thought  it  impossible;  and 
nobody  knows  what  a  difference  that  has  made  or 
how  grateful  I  am  to  you  for  these  things.” 

“For  God’s  sake  don’t  thank  me;  you  don’t  know 
what  a  brute  I  am,  what  a  cad  or — ”  He  turned  to 
Southminster  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  confession. 
But  as  he  met  his  cousin’s  honest,  grey  eyes,  courage 
failed  him,  and  he  relapsed  into  .silence. 

After  that  dumbness  held  them  both;  the  dumb¬ 
ness  typical  of  that  British  reserve  which  refuses  to 
acknowledge  that  circumstances  can  stir  the  soul  to 
unplumbed  depths  of  emotion.  Moreover,  both  were 
conscious  that  a  woman  stood  between  them  as  an 
impassable  barrier  to  confidences.  To  Jim  she  was 
the  accusing  angel;  to  David  a  sacred  charge  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  care,  and  for  whose  welfare  or  happi¬ 
ness  he  would  ungrudgingly  have  .sacrificed  what¬ 
ever  still  made  existence  sweet  for  him.  To  each 
man  his  own  conception  of  love,  his  own  attitude 
towards  the  woman  beloved ;  and  so  these  two,  with 
their  minds  turning  to  Clover,  thought  of  her  in 
strangely  different  aspects  as  the  motor  hummed 
through  the  stillness  of  the  November  morning  until 
the  outline  of  Yorbury  and  the  bulky  mass  of  the 
cathedral  loomed  before  them  through  the  mist. 

Seven  was  striking  from  the  clocks  of  the  town  in 
a  pleasant  diapason  of  sound  as  the  car  swung  into 
the  station  yard,  where  Jim’s  servant  stood  waiting 
baside  a  pile  of  luggage,  and  amid  the  noise  of  the 
platform  there  was  no  time  for  further  conversation 
between  the  cousins.  It  was  not  until  Jim  was  al- 
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ready  in  the  railway  carriage  that  either  spoke 
again.  Then,  leaning  through  the  carriage  window 
as  Southminster’s  hand  gripped  his,  Jim  said: 

“Be  good  to  Clover,  David;  I  leave  her  in  your 
care,  for  when  I  come  home  she  has  promised  to 
marry  me.”  , 

And  as  the  train  glided  out  of  sight,  Southminster 
felt  the  weight  of  his  new  burden  crushing  his  soul 
to  the  earth. 
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“Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness.” 

Old  Testament. 


PEACE  and  goodwill  were  not  the  key-notes  of 
Canon  Anderson's  Christmas  party  that  year, 
for  Joan  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr. 

Leslie. 

The  news  came  as  a  thunderbolt  to  “The  Cross/’ 
still  dallying — if  a  trifle  despondently — with  the 
possibility  of  Southminster  as  a  son-in-law,  and  the 
Rectory  became  such  a  hotbed  of  rancour  that  the 
Canon  fled  to  London  on  “ecclesiastical  business,” 
leaving  Tom  and  his  sister  to  cope  with  “The 
Cross’s”  wrath.  Not  only  did  the  Rectory  resound 
with  Mrs.  Anderson’s  plaints,  but  the  countryside 
rang  with  them,  and  to  Lucy  especially  did  she  turn 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  satisfactory  confidante. 
But  Lady  Southminster  was  disappointing,  for 
though  she  agreed  it  was  a  poor  match  for  Joan,  yet 
added  with  a  sigh  that  it  was  “so  romantic.” 

Mrs.  Anderson  saw  no  romance  in  the  affair  at  all. 
It  was  an  underhand  proceeding  and  Joan  had  been 
deceitful.  The  bitterness  of  an  existing  fact  found  a 
faint  measure  of  comfort  in  an  imaginary  glory,  and 
“The  Cross”  said  meaningly  to  Lucy: 

“You  will  break  this  gently  to  Lord  Southminster 
for  me.  I  really  haven’t  the  heart  to  do  it  myself, 
poor  fellow.”  She  sighed  and  drooped  her  head  in 
its  most  graceful  attitude  as  Lucy  looked  enquiring¬ 
ly  at  her.  Seeing  her  perplexity,  “The  Cross”  re¬ 
sumed:  “Of  course,  there  need  be  no  subterfuges 
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between  us  in  the  matter,  need  there?”  Lucy  mur¬ 
mured  something  indistinct  which  Mrs.  Anderson 
was  free  to  interpret  according  to  her  own  fancy, 
so  she  continued,  with  a  little  sigh:  “You  see,  I  al¬ 
ways  guessed  what  was  in  his  mind,  poor  dear  boy, 
about  Joan;  and  though  naturally  I  should  have 
been  the  last  to  stand  in  their  way  had  they  really 
cared  for  one  another,  it  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  a 
mother  to  give  her  only  daughter  to  a  man  who — 
charming  as  he  is — is  ,so  much  of  an  invalid.  Of 
course  I  know  you  understand  how  much  we  all  ap¬ 
preciate  him;  in  fact  I’m  sure  he  cannot  be  dearer 
to  anybody  than  he  is  to  Edgar  and  myself,  but  still 
to  have  given  our  child  to  him  would  have  been  a 
great  .sacrifice.” 

Lucy  gasped.  She  had  never  thought  of  Joan  and 
David  in  this  aspect,  and  the  revelation  that  a  love 
affair  had  been  brewing  unsuspected  under  her  very 
nose,  was  so  disturbing  that  .she  stared  blankly  at 
Mrs.  Anderson  who,  delighted  at  the  opportunity  to 
enlarge  on  a  subject  in  which  by  dint  of  self-per¬ 
suasion  she  had  come  fully  to  believe,  continued :  “Of 
course  it  never  came  to  speech  on  his  part  I  know; 
I  think  it  was  his  delightful,  but  in  some  respects 
unfortunate,  diffidence  about  himself  that  kept  him 
silent,  but  1  .saw  it  all !  I  saw  that  he  was  eager  to 
hear  about  the  dear  child  from  me,  though  shy  of 
mentioning  her  himself,  as  men  in  love  often  are. 
He  always  brought  the  conversation  round  to  her  in 
his  clever,  charming  way.”  She  sighed,  drooped  her 
head  again  in  the  weeping-willow  attitude,  and  con¬ 
tinued:  “We  actually  touched  on  the  subject  of  her 
possible  marriage  one  day — a  delicate  subject  for 
me,  guessing  as  I  did  his  feelings  for  her ;  and  though 
I  did  not  discourage  him,  still  I  did  not  feel  fully 
justified  in  giving  him  too  much  encouragement 
without  knowing  Joan’s  feelings  on  the  subject. 
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I’m  thankful  now  for  my  caution,  since  it  would  have 
been  cruelty  with  the  child — thinking  she  cares — so 
much  for  this  apothecary  fellow — really  I  can't  call 
him  anything  else — though  he  has  the  assurance  to 
talk  of  a  Harley  Street  practice  in  days  to  come.” 

Lucy  murmured  her  inarticulate  surprise.  “Dear 
David  never  said  a  word  to  me  about  it,  but  then  he 
is  so  reserved,  and  the  very  things  which  he  feels 
most  I  think  he  speaks  least  about.  It's  so  funny  to 
be  like  that,  isn’t  it?  I  always  want  to  talk  about  a 
thing  I’m  thinking  of,  don’t  you?  But  then  he’s 
quite  unlike  ordinary  people.” 

And  when  later  in  the  day  she  told  her  stepson  of 
Joan’s  engagement  she  wavered  so  much  about  it 
that,  as  he  said,  she  might  have  been  announcing 
Joan’s  death  rather  than  her  future  marriage.  Lucy 
here  smiled  sympathetically,  patted  his  hand,  and 
murmured:  “Ah,  dearie,  you  are  very  brave — very 
brave  and  unselfish.” 

He  looked  at  her  in  puzzled  surprise  for  a  second, 
because  more  pressing  matters  had  long  ago  driven 
from  his  remembrance  Miss  Agatha’s  warning  con¬ 
cerning  Mrs.  Anderson’s  plans  for  his  marriage  to 
Joan,  so  he  was  nonplussed  by  Lucy’s  behaviour  and 
looked  at  her  questioningly  for  a  second  before  he 
passed  the  episode  by  as  one  of  her  vagaries  which 
it  was  waste  of  time  to  try  and  understand. 

For  the  present,  Clover’s  attitude  was  bewildering 
him.  Her  strange  looks,  the  whiteness  of  her  face, 
pinched  and  drawn  round  the  mouth;  her  silences 
followed  by  bursts  of  unnatural  gaiety  or  verbosity 
troubled  him.  He  attributed  these  things  to  her 
longing  for  Jim,  and  he  resented  his  .selfish  exposure 
of  the  girl  to  pain  and  anxiety  for  the  mere  sake  of 
gratifying  his  own  lust  for  excitement. 

Three  months  had  elapsed  now  since  Southminster 
drove  with  his  cousin  to  the  station  on  that  early 
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November  morning  and  Clover’s  mind  began  to  clear 
itself  from  the  tangle  of  emotions  and  events  which 
had  stunned  her  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.  By- 
degrees  on  that  and  on  the  following  days  facts  had 
marshalled  themselves  in  grim  phalanxes  before  her, 
shewing  her  the  cyclone  which  had  swept  her  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  which  preceded  Jim’s  depar¬ 
ture.  She  saw  how  incidents  following  hard  on  one 
another’s  heels;  emotions  crowding  on  one  another 
with  appalling  rapidity  had  struck  her  in  such  swift 
succession  that  ,she  had  not  recovered  from  the  shock 
of  one  before  another  crashed  down  on  her.  Terri¬ 
fied,  hag-ridden  on  the  marsh ;  stirred  to  the  depths 
of  her  being  by  Jim’s  passionate  words  in  the  studio ; 
frightened  as  she  always  was,  by  the  thunderstorm, 
the  climax  had  been  reached  when  in  the  midst  of 
her  alarms  that  night  Jim  had  seized  her  in  his 
arms.  Power,  control,  realisation  of  things  as  they 
existed  had  passed  from  her  by  the  time  ,she  clung, 
white-faced  and  shivering  to  the  passion-swept  man. 
Of  all  these  matters  the  grey  November  dawn  had 
brought  her  understanding,  a  vague  and  painful 
understanding  at  first  as  she  heard  the  throbbing  of 
the  motor’s  engines  waiting  at  the  door  to  take  Jim 
to  the  station.  But  it  was  not  until  the  last  sound 
of  his  departure  died  away  and  she  faced  the  every¬ 
day  things  of  life  that  she  realised  the  purport  of 
the  past  night  or  saw  that  in  her  blindness,  her  im¬ 
pulsive  rush  of  emotions,  she  had — as  many  another 
woman  does — mistaken  the  rushing  force  of  a  mo¬ 
mentarily  roused  and  unsuspected  element  of  pas¬ 
sion  within  her  for  the  steadfast  splendour  of  love. 

As  her  mental  equilibrium  restored  itself  by  the 
steadying  influence  of  daily  life  she  understood  mat¬ 
ters  more  clearly.  She  found  that  not  only  did  she 
not  love  Jim  but  that  hate  of  him  had  sprung  to  life 
within  her  full-grown,  as  the  mango-tree  springs  to 
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maturity  under  the  juggler's  basket.  Throughout 
the  succeeding  weeks  hate  grew  apace,  assuming 
a  ruthless,  vengeful  quality  when  she  realised  that 
Jim  had  thrust  on  her  the  burden  of  motherhood. 
The  horror  of  her  discovery,  her  shame  and  self- 
scorn  were  intolerable,  and  she  was  often  tempted 
when  Lucy  babbled  of  the  absent  man  and  his  per¬ 
fections,  to  cry  out  the  truth  and  brand  him  with  a 
name  that  would  have  terrified  Lucy  and  roused 
Southminster  to  unpardoning  wrath.  But  branding 
Jim  meant  confession  of  her  own  shame ;  and  though 
she  knew  full  well  that  in  the  eyes  of  God  she  was 
a  helpless  victim  of  circumstances,  yet  in  the  eyes  of 
men — less  merciful,  less  omniscient,  and  infinitely 
less  kind  in  their  judgments — she  would  appear  as 
a  wanton  at  whom  all  could  point  the  finger  of 
scorn.  She  was  doubtful  even  of  Southminster's 
tolerance ;  his  strong  sense  of  honour,  his  scrupulous 
uprightness  and  hatred  of  all  unclean  things,  filled 
her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  his  less  rigid  attributes, 
and  she  allowed  the  sterner  aspect  of  him  to  bulk  so 
disproportionately  before  her  that  it  blinded  her  to 
the  compassionate  depth  of  his  tolerant  charity  to¬ 
wards  the  sins  of  his  fellows.  This  dread  of  his 
scorn,  this  fear  of  losing  his  affection  and  respect, 
kept  her  silent  and  finally  led  her  to  think  flight  the 
only  solution  to  her  problem.  But  to  decide  in  the 
abstract  on  such  a  thing  was  different  to  putting  it 
into  action,  and  she  found  it  impossible  to  tear  her¬ 
self  away  from  Greyford  or  its  master,  for  while 
trembling  at  the  thought  of  his  possible  contempt, 
her  heart  turned  to  him  and  his  friendship,  that 
sweetest  gift  which  the  gods  had  ever  bestowed 
upon  her.  Week  after  week  passed  in  this  miserable 
fashion  and  she  still  remained  at  Greyford,  wander¬ 
ing  over  the  bare  East  Anglian  country,  working  at 
her  picture  of  the  All  Soul's  Day  procession  of 
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monks,  and  striving  to  find  courage  for  the  course  of 
action  on  which  ,she  had  determined.  A  time  came 
when  she  felt  there  was  nothing  open  to  her  but 
death  and  she  meant  when  her  secret  could  no  longer 
be  hidden  and  the  spring  tides  of  later  months  swept 
up  with  the  March  winds  roaring  and  raging  behind 
them,  to  join  all  those  other  unshriven  souls  who  in 
their  restlessness  and  despair  pursued  the  living 
folk  who  sought  the  peaceful  beauty  of  the  marsh. 

But  through  all  the  pain  and  distress  of  these 
days  her  youth  and  vitality  cried  insistently  for  life ; 
for  the  right  to  see,  hear,  laugh,  sing  and  rejoice, 
as  she  had  done  in  the  old  years  of  innocency  and 
joy.  She  hungered  for  the  gladness  of  life,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  world  which  filled  her  with  pleasure 
and  bred  within  her  a  shrinking  dread  of  the  black 
waters  of  the  wintry  sea,  so  that  turning  from  them 
she  cried  aloud  in  her  misery,  stretching  out  her 
empty  hands  towards  the  sunshine  of  gladness,  only 
to  find  them  filled  with  the  chill  clay  of  despair. 
Groping  like  a  blind  woman  for  some  helping,  sus¬ 
taining  hand  in  the  maze  of  her  distress,  she  felt 
herself  homeless  in  the  stately  walls  of  Greyford; 
friendless  among  a  host  of  friends.  And  yet  had 
she  sought  him  Southminster  would  have  helped 
her.  But  she  lacked  the  courage,  and  moreover  fear 
of  another  kind  checked  her,  for  how  could  ,she,  car¬ 
ing  for  him  as  she  did,  pitying  him  as  she  did,  add 
to  his  burden  of  existence  by  shattering  his  faith  in 
the  man  who  meant  more  to  him  than  all  others? 
To  hurt  David,  no  matter  how  much  it  might  have 
relieved  her  own  anguish  of  ,soul,  was  impossible, 
for  among  all  her  tumult  of  distress  she  had  realised 
that  she  loved  him  and  him  alone. 

She  could  not  have  said  when  the  immense  pity 
which  originally  drew  her  to  him  had  ripened  to 
something  warmer.  Pity  .still  lay  at  the  heart’s  core 
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of  her  love,  making  it  a  thing  of  infinite  tenderness, 
for  with  such  a  woman  as  Clover  an  element  of  pity 
was  essential.to  the  ripening  of  love  and  pity  having 
laid  its  hands  on  her  ,soul  had  perfected  her  affec¬ 
tions.  She  saw  how  subtly  and  unconsciously  her 
sentiments  had  developed.  She  knew  that  he  had 
always  been  the  one  man  in  the  world  whom  she 
could  truly  love,  he  who  had  become  in  her  eyes  a 
great  and  tragic  figure  to  whom  life,  while  giving  so 
much,  had  yet  denied  the  very  elements  of  true  hap¬ 
piness,  so  that  he  filled  the  foreground  of  her  waking 
hours,  dominated  the  land  of  her  dreams  like  some 
mighty  colossus  placed  astride  her  whole  existence. 
These  disturbing  and  in  many  ways  painful  matters 
once  realised,  she  fell  to  analysing  with  a  sense  of 
sick  revolt  the  genesis  of  her  feelings  for  Jim.  How 
was  it  possible,  that  loving  David  as  she  had  unques¬ 
tionably  loved  him  almost  from  the  outset,  she  had 
fancied  even  momentarily,  that  she  cared  for  a  man 
•  so  different  ?  How  had  she  been  swayed  by  the  mad 
gust  of  passion  which  had  led  her  not  only  to  accept, 
but  to  return  Jim’s  embraces  in  the  studio?  Why  if 
she  loved  David  had  she  not  in  that  horrible  mid¬ 
night  hour  found  strength  to  withstand  Jim?  Such 
questions  tortured  and  maddened  her,  for  she  found 
no  answer  to  them  and  self-scorn  for  her  weakness 
towering  above  her  obscured  all  other  matters,  oblit¬ 
erated  all  the  excuses  which  a  less  conscientious  wo¬ 
man  might  have  offered  as  palliatives  of  her  shame. 
She  had  heard  of  .such  cases  as  hers  in  the  past  and 
condemned  them,  thinking  slightingly  of  the  women 
who  could  thus  fall  into  error.  Now  she  understood, 
knowing  by  experience  that  strange  complexity  of 
the  feminine  temperament  by  which  highly-strung, 
emotional  natures  can  be  subjected  to  sudden  im¬ 
pulses  so  that  a  woman  may  be  driven  by  force  of 
circumstances  into  the  arms  of  one  man  when  she 
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loves  another.  It  had  been  under  such  a  tempera¬ 
mental  storm  as  this  when,  .stirred  to  the  depths  of 
her  being  by  the  knowledge  of  his  departure,  filled 
with  fears  roused  by  Short’s  words,  Jim’s  forceful 
passions  had  swept  over  her,  rousing  within  her  an 
answering  passion  as  transient  in  its  existence  as 
the  dust-devils  of  a  windy  March  day.  Restored 
now  to  sanity,  she  stood  aghast,  humiliated,  broken, 
.seeing  herself  a  chattel  of  circumstances,  a  toy  of 
uncontrollable  emotions. 

Then  there  were  letters  from  Jim,  written  on  his 
way  to  Somaliland,  and  after  his  arrival  there.  Let¬ 
ters  full  of  repentance,  of  passionate  outpourings 
and  prayers  for  pardon,  till  gradually  regrets  and 
repentance  were  buried  under  the  desire  for  her,  and 
excuses  usurped  the  place  of  penitence,  for  his  sin 
was  paling,  as  it  always  did  in  his  own  sight  with  the 
passage  of  time.  He  even  sought  to  exonerate  him¬ 
self  by  pleading  the  depth  of  his  love  as  an  excuse. 
At  that  she  tore  the  letters  to  pieces  with  a  cry  of 
fury.  How  dared  he  write  in  this  strain  ?  Or  indeed 
write  at  all?  How  dared  he  speak  of  his  feelings 
or  insult  her  with  protestations  of  love  ?  How  dared 
he  mock  her  with  suggestions  of  marriage,  or  think 
she  would  ever  let  him  see  her,  speak  to  her,  or 
touch  her  again?  No  legalising  of  her  position,  no 
marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  would  cleanse  her 
sense  of  defilement.  No  futile  show  of  legality  would 
soothe  her  hurt  or  still  her  fathomless  hate  of  the 
man  who  had  brought  her  to  these  depths  of  degra¬ 
dation.  Marriage  indeed  with  all  that  it  entailed  of 
ties  and  obligations,  of  intimacy  and  proximity 
which  love  alone  could  have  made  .tolerable  for  her, 
assumed  such  vast  and  terrible  proportions  in  her 
sight  that  .she  told  herself  savagely  love  was  but  lust, 
marriage  serfdom,  as  she  had  once  told  Southminster 
in  this  same  bright,  spacious  studio  wfoere  now,  hour 
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after  hour,  ,she  sat  alone,  nursing  her  hate  and  writh¬ 
ing  under  the  torment  from  which  she  found  no  re¬ 
lief.  To  none  of  Jim's  appeals  did  she  send  a  reply. 
Each  mail  brought  David  letters  in  which  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  always  Clover,  Clover,  Clover,  till  they  be¬ 
came  intolerable  to  their  recipient.  Why  did  she  not 
write?  Why  did  .she  not  send  messages  by  David? 
Jim  would  ask,  and  a  thousand  other  whys  to  which 
Southminster  could  send  no  answer,  for  the  girl 
having  kept  silence  to  him  on  her  engagement,  he 
could  not  mention  it  to  her.  So  he  tried  to  soothe 
Jim  by  telling  him  all  was  well  with  Clover ;  by  say¬ 
ing  that  she  was  working  hard  at  the  picture  in 
which  she  had  long  been  absorbed,  and  that  Jim 
must  remember  for  how  much  art  stood  in  the  life 
of  the  girl  he  loved  and  not  expect  too  much  from  her 
in  writing  of  letters  at  present. 

But  if  Clover  was  unhappy,  if  Jim  far  away  in 
Somaliland  was  raging  at  her  silence,  and  cursing  the 
restlessness  which  had  goaded  him  to  leave  home, 
Southminster  was  suffering  cruelly.  He  realised 
now  that  the  time  had  come  for  severing  the  threads 
of  his  intimacy  with  Clover.  He  must  make  his  exit 
from  her  life  since  no  man  must  love  her  save  Jim. 
If  the  past  had  been  pleasant,  the  present  was  cor¬ 
respondingly  cruel,  though  Southminster  faced  it 
without  flinching.  He  made  a  point  of  seeing  her 
as  seldom  as  he  could  save  at  meals,  or  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  the  hungry  longing  for  her  drove 
him  to  the  studio  to  sit  with  her  for  an  hour  or  so. 
But  such  meetings  were  intolerable,  accentuating 
as  they  did  all  the  past  had  held  and  shewing  him 
that  the  old  intimacy  was  fading  apace,  for  Clover 
held  aloof  from  him  even  as  he  held  aloof  fom  her, 
and  the  couple  who  for  two  years  had  been  in 
closest  communion  were  rapidly  drifting  apart. 

February  wias  drawing  to  an  end  before  anything 
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occurred  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  the  Greyford 
life.  Then  on  a  day  of  alternate  rain  and  sun  when 
Clover  had  returned  from  walking  in  the  garden 
with  Dan,  Collinson  brought  her  a  message  asking 
her  to  join  Southminster  in  the  Green  Parlour.  With¬ 
out  waiting  to  remove  her  cloak  she  went  to  David, 
who  was  sitting  before  the  writing-table.  For  a 
second  he  hesitated  as  she*  came  in,  then,  in  a  curi¬ 
ously  hard  voice,  he  asked  her  to  sit  down  because 
he  had  something  to  discuss  with  her. 

Voice  and  manner  filled  her  with  alarm.  Her  mind 
flew  with  dread  to  her  secret;  and  though  agony 
beat  at  her  heart,  defiance  shone  in  her  eyes  as  she 
faced  him,  standing  before  him  wrapped  in  a  long 
dark  blue  cloak  lined  with  vivid  cherry  colour  that 
accentuated  the  pallor  of  her  face. 

Her  expression  and  attitude  made  him  pause, 
thinking  she  knew  what  he  had  to  say,  and  he  half 
hoped  that  Collinson  had  betrayed  the  news  of  Jim’s 
death.  Then  he  heard  her  ask  again,  why  he  had 
sent  for  jier? 

“I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Jim,”  he  said.  She 
flushed  as  her  figure  stiffened  to  rigidity,  and  with 
one  hand  she  gripped  the  edge  of  her  red-lined  cloak. 
But  she  made  no  answer,  and  again  he  asked  her  to 
sit  down.  She  obeyed  him,  for  there  was  a  hint 
almost  of  command  in  his  voice.  Then  he  began : 

“Before  Jim  left  he  told  me  about  you  and — him¬ 
self.”  He  hesitated,  and  she  shuddered,  drawing 
herself  together  in  the  chair,  clutching  the  cloak 
more  tightly  round  her,  though  the  room  was  warm 
and  she  sat  near  the  blazing  logs  on  the  open  hearth. 
He  must  have  heard  her  gasp  had  he  not  been  intent 
on  seeking  the  words  which  came  so  haltingly  to  his 
tongue  as  he  continued :  “Since  you  told  me  nothing 
of  your  engagement,  I  never  mentioned  it  to  you,  but 
all  the  same  1  was  glad — very  glad  to  hear  of  your 
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happiness  and  his — to  know  that  you  would  eventu¬ 
ally  be  mistress  at  Greyford.” 

She  nearly  laughed  aloud  at  his  speech,  and  she 
was  tempted  to  blurt  out  the  truth ;  to  mock  at  the 
unconscious  irony  of  his  words,  but  she  sat  silent. 
He  also  was  .silent,  knowing  that  his  last  remark  had 
been  futile,  that  in  a  manner  it  was  a  cowardly  di¬ 
gression  from  that  which  still  lay  before  him  to  be 
told,  so  he  said  huskily: 

“I’m  afraid  there’s  bad  new.s  for  you.”  His  awk¬ 
wardness  proclaimed  the  truth,  and  she  said  sharply : 

“Is  he  dead?”  * 

Southminster  tried  to  speak,  failed,  and  though  he 
longed  to  say  how  grieved  he  was  for  her,  dumbness 
held  him  as  he  looked  at  her  sitting  with  the  cloak 
folded  tightly  round  her  like  a  shroud  or  a  nun’s 
habit,  save  for  the  vivid  crimson  lining  that  peeped 
forth  where  a  corner  lay  turned  back  on  the  floor. 
Staring  blankly  in  front  of  her,  she  was  trying  to 
understand  what  had  happened ;  to  .see  how  it  would 
affect  herself.  Then  she  heard  Southminster  speak 
again : 

“Clover,  if  only  I  could  have  taken  his  place  and 
saved  you  this  sorrow.” 

Again  he  was  conscious  of  futility  in  his  speech, 
but  her  face,  her  rigid  attitude,  froze  his  words  and 
numbed  his  mind.  Prepared  as  he  had  been  for  a 
bitter  outcry,  for  the  uncontrollable  grief  of  a  heart¬ 
broken  woman,  her  calm  was  appalling,  and  he  cross¬ 
ed  the  room  to  where  she  sat.  Then  laying  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder  he  tried  to  speak,  but  .she  started 
from  his  touch,  and  her  apathy  changed  to  fierceness. 

“Dead!  Then  I  need  never  see  him  again!” 

A  sigh  of  relief  passed  over  her,  and  she  drew  her 
wrap  tightly  round  her  as  though  hugging  herself  in 
its  sheltering  warmth.  “Dead;  are  you  quite  sure?” 
she  asked  eagerly,  but  without  turning  her  head  as 
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she  stared  before  her.  Then  dropping  the  folds  of 
the  cloak  so  that  it  fell  half  off  her  shoulders  and 
seemed  to  form  a  mantle  of  crimson  around  her,  she 
leant  forward,  her  chin  resting  in  the  hollow  of  her 
hands,  her  elbows  planted  firmly  on  her  knees,  as 
she  repeated  again :  “Dead  and  I  shan’t  see  him  any 
more.  What  was  it  Short  said?  ‘Them  as  runs 
their  heads  unaskt  into  danger  generally  gets  more’n 
they  expects.’  That’s  true!  He  got  death  because 
life  meant  so  much  for  him,  held  so  much  for  him. 
Lord!  how  strange  it  all  is!”  She  shivered  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  then  ,she  laughed 
harshly,  and  the  involuntary  sound  startled  her,  she 
sprang  to  her  feet,  passing  her  hand  over  her  face. 
“Have  I  been  talking  rubbish?”  ,she  asked,  trying 
to  recall  what  she  had  said.  Then  realising  dis¬ 
tinctly  for  the  first  time  the  man  who  stood  beside 
her,  her  face  changed,  her  hands  went  out  to  him; 
tenderness  and  pity  swept  over  her  at  the  sight  of 
him.  “My  dear,  my  dear,  I’m  ,so  sorry  for  you ;  it’s 
so  cruel  for  you,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  broke  in  a 
dry  ,sob. 

“I’m  so  sorry  for  you ;  for  you  and  Greyford,”  she 
said  slowly.  Then  unable  to  trust  herself  to  further 
speech,  she  walked  unsteadily  towards  the  door, 
leaving  the  crimson-lined  cloak  outspread  by  her 
chair.  His  wistful,  questioning  eyes,  with  their  look 
of  kindness  and  sorrow,  their  unfathomable  tender¬ 
ness  and  pathos,  were  intolerable  to  her,  for  she  felt 
herself  a  hypocrite  and  liar.  Then  she  said  harshly : 
‘T  must  go.” 

She  paused,  however,  for  as  her  fingers  closed  on 
the  door  handle,  she  remembered  Lucy,  and  thought 
with  terror  of  the  questions,  the  well-meant,  mis¬ 
applied  sympathy  to  which  she  would  be  subjected, 
and  she  asked  sharply  whether  Lady  Southminster 
knew  of  the  engagement?  David  shook  his  head; 
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nobody  knew,  he  answered,  and  relief  filled  Clover's 
heart  as  she  said  hastily :  “Please  keep  her  ignorant 
of  what  Jim  told  you;  the  thing  is  past — it  ended 
long  ago,  it's  done  with — put  out  of  mind,  and  I  wish 
nobody  to  know  it  ever  existed — for  an  hour."  She 
.paused,  her  fingers  twitching  convulsively  on  the 
handle  of  the  door,  her  eyes  hardening  strangely 
as  she  added:  “It  must  be  forgotten  entirely.  For¬ 
gotten  between  you  and  me  also.  I  want  you  never 
to  mention  or  to  refer  to  it  in  any  way.  I  want  you 
to  forget  that  Jim  ever  spoke  to  you  about  it." 

He  stared  at  her  for  her  insistence,  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  her  words  and  attitude  perplexed  him;  and 
he  looked  at  her  so  questioningly  that  she  resumed, 
with  a  fretful  impatience  born '  of  suspense :  “It 
would  be  intolerable  to  have  sympathy — pity — for 
they  would  be  misplaced,  horrible.  1  should  hate 
them  beyond  endurance." 

To  calm  her  he  promised,  attributing  her  words 
and  actions  to  the  agony  of  a  restrained  sorrow  that 
in  so  proud  a  nature  as  hers  shrank  from  open  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  Miss  Agatha  had  been  at  home,  Clover 
would  not  have  shrunk  from  her  as  she  was  shrink¬ 
ing  from  himself  or  from  Lucy,  and  as  he  had  done 
many  times  throughout  the  winter ;  he  longed  weari¬ 
ly  for  his  aunt's  comforting  presence  when  he  heard 
the  Green  Parlour  door  close  on  the  girl. 

Alone  in  the  studio,  the  key  turned  in  the  lock, 
Clover  flung  herself  on  the  sofa  and  set  herself  to 
think,  to  realise,  plan,  decide  on  the  future.  With 
Jim  dead,  her  pathway  was  clear,  for  in  a  strange 
fashion  he  had  baulked  her  plans  when  he  Was  alive. 
Fear  of  his  return  had  haunted  her ;  fear,  if  she  fled, 
of  the  search  he  would  make  for  her  and  the  child ; 
for  he  might  guess  what  had  happened,  and  the 
great  love  of  children,  which  was  one  of  the  redeem¬ 
ing  traits  in  his  character,  might  lead  him  to  seek 
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her  and  the  child,  even  if  their  discovery  and  ack¬ 
nowledgment  branded  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
That  had  been  her  greatest  fear,  the  one  from  which 
the  marsh  had  seemed  the  only  safe  refuge.  But 
his  death  made  hers  unnecessary.  In  a  manner  her 
life  and  the  child’s  had  been  purchased  by  the  for¬ 
feit  of  his.  It  was  the  man  who  had  for  once  paid 
the  wages  of  sin.  And  relief  filled  her.  Then  she 
fell  to  thinking  of  Jim,  who  for  a  brief,  astounding 
moment  had  set  her  heart  beating,  the  blood  throb¬ 
bing  in  her  temples.  She  wondered  what  he  was 
like  now,  lying  dead,  for  death  and  he  seemed 
strange  comrades !  The  man  who.se  personality  had 
momentarily  dominated  hers,  whose  passions  had 
vented  themselves  on  her  helplessness,  was  dead — he 
who  above  all  other  men,  had  clung  to  life  because 
life  had  held  for  him  everything  that  was  sweet  and 
pleasant;  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  compen¬ 
sation — the  immutable  law  which  balances  all  hu¬ 
man  lives — had  found  a  place.  It  had  asserted 
itself  now  that  all  these  fair  and  gracious  gifts  had 
passed  from  him  and  he  lay  on  the  .shadowless 
African  desert,  under  the  blazing  African  sun;  his 
passions  slain,  his  will  obliterated,  his  fine  strong 
body,  in  which  he  had  gloried,  a  heap  of  useless  clay. 
Dead,  dead,  dead;  she  repeated  the  word  to  herself. 
Dead  without  knowledge  of  her  horrible  .secret.  The 
secret  that  nobody  knew,  that  nobody  need  know, 
and  which  was  her  own  to  deal  with  as  she  pleased 
now,  to  hide  as  she  might.  Thank  God  for  that  free¬ 
dom!  Thank  God  for  Jim’s  death!  She  checked 
herself,  the  brutality  of  her  thankfulness  filling  her 
with  a  sense  of  shame,  and  then  her  thoughts  swept 
to  Southminster  whose  kind,  handsome  face  had  been 
filled  with  infinite  compassion,  with  tenderness  for 
her  as  he  set  his  owh  grief  aside  in  the  selfless  desire 
to  comfort  hers.  At  the  memory  of  these  things  her 
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selfish  gratitude  sank  to  pity,  her  heart  went  out  to 
him  and  to  all  that  this  tragedy  meant  to  him.  She 
forgot  the  weight  of  her  secret,  and  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands,  wept  bitterly,  not  for  herself,  not  for 
the  soldier  lying  dead  in  Somaliland,  but  for  the 
silent,  patient  man  sitting  alone  in  the  Green  Parlour, 
her  crimson-lined  cloak  on  the  floor  beside  him. 
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“Le  devoir  que  tu  devines  te  lie  des  l’instant  que  tu  l’as 
devine.”  Amiel. 

A  few  days  later  Clover  was  standing  in  the 
Silk  Drawing  Room  when  Lucy  said :  “I  really 
must  go  to  London  because  I  haven’t  a  stitch 
of  black  to  my  back  and  of  course  I  must  get  some 
now,  mustn’t  I?” 

Clover,  who  was  staring  out  of  the  window  at  a 
fat  cock  pheasant  prodding  the  lawn  with  his  beak, 
made  no  reply,  and  the  older  woman,  continuing  her 
peregrinations  round  the  room,  resumed: 

“I  should  suggest  taking  you,  too,  dearie,  for  a 
change  after  all  we  have  been  through ;  but  somehow 
I  don’t  quite  like  leaving  David  alone  just  now.  Of 
course,  you  know,  I  can  bring  you  down  anything 
you  Want  in  the  way  of  black  for  immediate  wear; 
though  he  was  no  relation  of  yours,  it  will  only  be 
complimentary  mourning  that  you  will  want,  not 
deep  things  as  I  shall,  you  know.” 

She  waited  for  a  reply  but  none  came  till,  after  a 
silence,  Clover  said:  “1  don’t  want  any  mourning, 
thanks.” 

The  curtness  of  the  answer  startled  Lady  South- 
minster. 

“But  you  were  such  friends,  dear — and  then  the 
county,  you  know,  it’s  for  their  sake.” 

“He  was  nothing  to  me,  and  even  if  he  had  been 
I  see  no  reason  for  advertising  death  by  making  the 
living  hideous  with  black  clothes.  As  for  the  county, 
I  don’t  care  what  they  say.” 
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Lucy  gaped  at  her  open-mouthed.  “Oh,  dear 
child,  but  you  were  such  friends,  especially  latterly, 
you  and  he.  Indeed  I  quite  thought — quite  hoped 
that — that — well  you  know — that  there  would  have 
been  a  nice  little  understanding  between  you  both  if 
he  had  not  gone  off  as  he  did  to  that  horrible  war.” 
She  paused,  sighed,  and  added :  “A  wife  would  have 
had  such  a  steadying  influence  on  him  and  I’m  sure 
David,  poor  darling,  always  hoped,  as  I  did,  that 
you  would  marry  him.  He  Would  have  loved  to  see 
you  the  future  mistress  here.  Not  of  course,”  she 
continued  hastily,  “that  he  ever  said  anything  to 
me  about  it.  As  you  know,  he  generally  says  no¬ 
thing  about  the  things  he  wants  most.  So  odd,  isn’t 
it?” 

“Generally  the  matters  that  lie  nearest  one’s  heart 
are  furthest  from  one’s  lips,”  Clover  said  curtly, 
and  Lucy’s  brow  puckered.  Really  between  David 
and  Clover  she  could  not  think  what  the  younger 
generation  were  coming  to,  so  she  reverted  haltingly 
to  the  topic  of  suitable  mourning,  only  to  find  Clover 
obdurate  on  the  matter. 

When  Lucy  departed  for  London  and  Clover  found 
herself  alone  with  Southminster  she  began  to  face 
the  question  of  leaving  Greyford,  since  soon  she 
would  be  unable  to  hide  her  condition.  Death  was  no 
longer  needful,  and  besides  life  was  strong  within 
her  in  those  early  .spring  days  when  the  sap  of  youth 
and  vitality  rose  in  nature.  Hope,  too,  buoyed  her, 
leading  her  to  cling  to  the  possibility  that  some 
fortunate  turn  of  Fate’s  wheel  might  yet  bring  her 
a  measure  of  peace.  Happiness  was  dead  for  her  she 
felt,  but  peace  might  still  be  procurable,  so  she  in¬ 
tended  to  escape  from  Greyford  before  Lucy  return¬ 
ed,  and  now  she  was  the  freer  to  make  her  plans 
since  Southminster  never  disturbed  her  solitude  in 
the  studio  as  of  old.  Piecemeal,  she  began  to  pack 
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her  belongings  which  ,she  had  stored  away  in  the  old 
toy  cupboards  of  Southminster’s  childhood,  for  the 
studio  had  been  the  nursery  where  he  and  his 
brothers  had  played  and  fought  after  the  fashion  of 
boys  and  cubs. 

The  packing  was  a  sorrowful  performance  and  the 
hot  tears  would  often  roll  down  Clover’s  cheeks  as 
she  came  upon  sketches  done  during  her  early  days 
here :  drawings  of  things  and  people  who  had  pleased 
or  amused  her,  for  each  had  its  little  history,  grave 
or  gay,  and  her  mood  grew  sadder  as  she  saw  these 
memorials  of  past  pleasures  which  she  must  now  put 
behind  her.  So  she  packed  her  treasures  away  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boxes,  determined  to  hide  them 
from  sight  and  so  try  to  forget  their  existence. 

Meanwhile,  left  to  himself,  Southminster  had 
found  time  to  realise  the  altered  aspect  of  affairs 
with  regard  to  his  position  towards  Clover.  Terrible 
as  the  tragedy  of  Jim’s  death  was  for  Greyford,  he 
was  spared  the  torment  of  .seeing  Clover  married  to 
Jim:  it  left  him  free  to  love  her  again,  to  make  her 
as  she  had  been  formerly,  the  lodestar  of  his  life. 
The  knowledge  of  his  freedom  awakened  the  hunger 
for  her  companionship,  which  he  had  sought  to  still. 
But  he  hesitated.  How  could  he  suddenly  pick  up 
dropped  threads  ?  How  could  he  renew  an  intimacy 
which  he  had  purposely  checked?  What  would  she 
think  if  he  seemed  to  blow  alternately  hot  and  cold 
on  their  relations  towards  one  another  for  no  ap¬ 
parent  rhyme  or  reason  ?  He  was  perplexed  in  what 
fashion  he  could  ever  again  open  for  himself  the 
gates  of  his  lost  paradise;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
day  which  preceded  Lucy’.s  return  that  he  finally 
summoned  up  courage  and  climbed  the  narrow  steep 
stairs  to  the  studio  again. 

Formerly,  ever  on  the  alert  for  him  in  the  even¬ 
ings,  she  had  been  wont  to  open  the  door  almost  be- 
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fore  he  had  time  to  knock,  and  her  smiling  eyes 
would  greet  him,  her  cheery  voice  speak  to  him  as 
he  crossed  the  threshold.  To-night  he  paused  for  a 
moment  in  the  flooding  light  of  the  westering  sun, 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  his  knock,  and  as  none  came 
he  opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  to  pause  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  for  he  saw  Clover  crouched  on  the  floor  before 
the  open  toy  cupboard,  her  head  bowed  over  a  sketch 
of  Miss  Agatha,  while  she  .sobbed  brokenly:  “Oh, 
Aunt  Aggy,  Aunt  Aggy,  if  only  you  were  here  to  help 
me.”  For  a  second  he  stood  watching  her,  then  he 
spoke  gently,  asking  what  was  the  matter,  and  she 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  fear. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  again. 

“Nothing,  nothing.  I’m  all  right:  there's  nothing 
the  matter  with  me,”  she  said  breathlessly,  but  she 
saw  his  eyes  wander  round  the  disordered  room  to 
*the  half-packed  travelling  trunk.  Then  he  looked  at 
the  girl  and  saw  that  her  face  was  curiously  pinched, 
with  purple  shadows  under  her  eyes,  now  swollen 
with  weeping. 

“What  is  it?”  he  repeated.  “Can’t  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  ?  Can’t  you  let  me  help  you  as  Aunt  Aggy 
isn’t  here?” 

She  flashed  round  on  him:  “Why  are  you  spying 
on  me  like  this?” 

He  answered  that  he  had  done  no  such  thing ;  that 
he  had  knocked  and  as  .she  had  not  answered  he  had 
entered  meaning  to  rest  for  a  while  in  the  hopes  that 
she  would  return.  She  bit  her  lip,  ashamed  of  her 
injustice. 

“I’m  sorry ;  forgive  me  for  speaking  as  I  did — but 
you  .startled  me,”  she  said,  and  asked  him  to  sit 
down. 

“Yes,  if  you  will  come  and  sit  down  too,  and  tell 
me  what  is  troubling  you.” 

“Nothing  is  troubling  me,”  she  answered  curtly. 
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For  a  second  he  looked  at  her  tear-stained  face,  then 
he  said  kindly: 

“Is  it  Jim  you  were  crying  for?” 

But  she  turned  on  him  hotly.  “Don’t  .speak  of 
him.”  She  checked  herself,  frightened  at  her  self¬ 
betrayal  ;  frightened  too  at  the  resolution  in  his  face, 
for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  hear  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  would  stop  him  in  his  determination. 
Once  again  he  asked  her  to  come  and  sit  on  the  sofa 
beside  the  fireplace. 

“Let’s  sit  here  as  we  used  to  sit  in  the  autumn — 
before — ” 

“Before  many  things  happened,”  she  burst  out, 
her  face  twisted  with  pain,  for  his  words  had  revived 
the  memory  of  those -happy  days  when  life  had  been 
unclouded  and  his  friendship  had  given  her  all  that 
she  needed.  The  contrast  maddened  her,  and  hear¬ 
ing  the  pain  in  her  voice  it  quickened  his  resolve  to 
fathom  the  mystery  that  surrounded  her. 

“Clover,”  he  began  quietly,  “what  do  you  think 
friendship  is  for?  Fair  weather  or  foul?” 

She  made  no  answer  and  he  continued:  “If  you 
are  in  trouble  why  can’t  you  come  to  our  old  friend¬ 
ship?  I  might  help  you  at  least  with  sympathy. 
After  all,  we  have  been  good  friends  all  along, 
have’nt  we  ?” 

He  paused,  but  she  stood  before  him,  her  face 
hard,  her  lips  closed  in  an  obstinate  line.  But  her 
obstinacy  was  as  steel  to  the  flint  of  his  own,  even  as 
it  had  been  once  before  in  the  Stone  Hall,  and  his 
mind  flew  to  that  evening.  He  had  mastered  her  will 
then — for  her  good.  He  would  do  so  again  now, 
even  though  she  fought  against  him  with  all  her 
might.  So  he  tried  a  different  method.  “You  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  me  through  friendship,  won’t 
you  let  me  do  something  for  you  ?  Is  your  pride  so 
great  that  you  can’t  accept  my  help  when  you  need 
it?” 
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“I  don’t  want  help.”  Her  answer  was  churlish, 
but  he  refused  to  be  put  off. 

“You  would  have  accepted  Aunt  Aggy’s.  Why 
can’t  you  take  mine,  as  she  isn’t  here?  What  your 
trouble  is  I  don’t  know,  but  if  you  go  on  like  this 
you  will  end  by  killing  yourself.” 

“The  best  solution,”  she  retorted  bitterly. 

“Not  always.  1  thought  so  once  when  I  was  at  a 
low  ebb.  But  after  all  Who  knows  what  is  on  the 
other  side  of  life’s  prison  wall.  Perhaps  it’s  only 
another  darker  cell  than  this.  Besides  once  the  door 
has  clanged  on  us  there’s  no  reopening  it.” 

“There’s  rest  at  all  events,”  she  answered  wearily. 

“Come  here,  Clover.  Come  and  sit  here  as  you 
used  to  sit  last  winter  when  I  came  every  evening 
to  the  studio.” 

“I  have  forgotten  the  old  ways  and  customs.  You 
broke  them,”  she  said.  Any  excuse  served  and  she 
seized  on  this  one. 

“Circumstances  are  stronger  than  desire  or  in¬ 
clination  sometimes,”  he  answered,  and  his  eyes  met 
hers  so  sorrowfully  that  she  flinched. 

“I  can’t  come.  I  can’t  tell  you  what’s  amiss,” 
she  broke  out,  and  suddenly  turning  from  him  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  burst  into  tears. 

For  a  moment  he  let  her  cry,  though  to  see  her  in 
such  an  attitude  goaded  him  to  madness.  Then  as 
abruptly  as  she  had  begun  to  cry  she  ceased,  and 
swinging  round  faced  him  as  he  sat  on  the  sofa. 

“I’ll  tell  you  the  truth  if  you  want  it,”  ,she  said, 
her  head  held  high,  her  hands  clasped  tightly  be¬ 
hind  her  back.  “I  am  going  to  have  a  child  and  Jim 
is  the  father.” 

Her  words  fell  remorselessly  on  the  silence  and  he 
sat  before  her,  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  in 
stricken  silence. 
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Then,  incoherently,  words  came  to  him.  ‘‘You — 
Jim — Oh,  my  God!”  he  muttered.  She  faced  him, 
her  attitude  defiant,  as  she  waited  for  his  condemna¬ 
tion,  his  contempt  and  wrath.  She  had  flung  him 
the  truth  without  seeking  pity  or  mercy.  She  had 
told  him  the  hideous  fact  and  that  was  all  she  meant 
to  tell  him.  But  seeing  him  .silent,  she  burst  into 
sudden  babbling  speech. 

“That’s  why  I’m  packing,  because  to-morrow 
morning  I  am  going  out  of  your  house,  out  of  your 
life,  before  you  turn  me  out,  and  before  Lucy  comes 
home  to  whimper  and  chatter  about  it  and  drive  me 
mad  with  her  narrow  creed  of  right  and  wrong.  I'm 
a  fallen  woman,  ruined,  degraded,  anything  you  like. 
But  I’m  going  away,  going — heaven  knows  where — 
only  away  from  here,  away  from  you,  away  from 
Greyford.  I  ought  to  have  gone  long  ago,  but  I 
couldn’t,  because  I  loved  it  all  too  much.  Greyford 
had  wound  itself  round  my  heart;  youn  friendship 
meant  more  to  me  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
If  1  hadn’t  been  a  coward  I  should  have  drowned 
myself  on  the  marsh.  It’s  easy  enough  if  one  isn’t 
young,  with  a  horrible  love  of  life  in  one,  a  horrible 
fear  of  death.  But  if  I  had  done  that  you  would 
never  have  known  me  for  what  I  am,  an  unclean 
thing,  a  wanton — a — oh,  my  God,  my  God,”  she 
ended  with  a  despairing  cry  as  she  flung  herself 
away  from  him  and  the  tears  began  to  fall  again 
and  the  sobs  to  choke  her. 

“Why  didn’t  you  come  to  me  sooner  ?  Why  didn’t 
you  trust  me  instead  of  waiting  till  now?  Surely 
you  knew  I  wouldn’t  fail  you,  Clover?” 

“I  Was  afraid  of  you:  afraid  you  would  hate  me. 
I  didn’t  dare  risk  forfeiting  your  friendship  because 
— because  it  means  more  to  me  than  anything  else,” 
she  whispered  in  a  choked  voice. 

“And  yet  you  rated  it  .so  low  that  you  thought  I 
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should  fail  you?  How  could  you  doubt  me — doubt 
our  friendship  ?”  His  face  was  full  of  tenderness, 
of  sorrowful  reproach,  not  for  her  sin  but  for  her 
lack  of  trust  in  his  friendship.  She  went  to  him  and 
let  him  draw  her  on  to  the  sofa  beside  him,  taking 
her  hand  in  his  as  he  begged  her  to  tell  him  all  there 
was  to  tell. 

But  again  stubbornness  rose  within  her  and  she 
said:  “There’s  nothing  more  to  tell.  Isn’t  the  fact 
enough  for  you?” 

“No.  I  wknt  the  whole  truth,”  he  said,  and  his 
hold  on  her  hand  tightened  as  she  shrank  under  the 
tone  of  command  with  which  he  .spoke.  If  she  had 
flung  him  a  bald  statement  in  a  moment  of  unbear¬ 
able  agony  she  had  not  the  strength  to  repeat  the 
miserable  story.  Having  braced  herself  to  meet  his 
scorn,  his  tenderness  sapped  her  courage.  But  he 
was  persistent  and  in  the  end  he  drew  from  her  the 
whole  tale  of  that  last  day  before  Jim  sailed,  and  he 
understood  how  emotions  had  crowded  upon  her  and 
goaded  her  to  actions  of  which  in  her  .saner  hours 
she  would  never  have  been  capable.  But  one  thing 
he  failed  to  understand.  Her  hatred  of  Jim  and  of 
the  unborn  child.  His  psychology  of  women  did  not 
extend  to  the  elucidation  of  such  matters  as  these, 
and  he  put  aside  her  fierce  outburst  against  the  man, 
even  as  he  had  once  before  put  it  aside  when  in  the 
Green  Parlour  he  told  her  of  his  death. 

Twilight  had  fallen  when  they  sat  silent,  facing 
the  grim  tragedy  together,  and  at  last  he  rose, 
wearily. 

“I  must  think,”  he  said,  “and  find  a  way  of 
escape  for  you,  if  1  can.”  He  paused,  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  as  his  old  dauntless 
courage  returned  to  him  he  said  resolutely:  “There 
shall  be  a  way  of  escape  for  you,  Clover.” 

But  after  that,  as  he  sat  alone  through  the  night 
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in  the  Green  Parlour  where  he  had  already  faced 
many  bitter  hours  of  suffering  and  hopelessness,  he 
knew  that  none  had  equalled  this;  no  cup  had  been 
so  unspeakably  bitter  as  this  which  he  was  now 
called  upon  to  drain  for  the  sake  of  the  woman  he 
loved,  because  he  had  seen  the  only  way  of  escape 
for  her. 

•  •  t  •  •  •  •  • 

It  was  not  until  luncheon  time  that  Clover  and 
Southminster  met  the  following  day,  and  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  meal  ended,  he  asked  her  to  accompany 
him  to  the  Green  Parlour.  Mutely  she  followed  him 
to  the  familiar  room.  As  he  sat  before  the  writing 
table  where  he  had  spent  the  past  weary  hours  of  the 
night  she  took  her  .seat  by  the  fireplace,  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap,  her  profile  outlined  against  the 
marble  columns  of  the  mantelpiece,  and  he  looked  at 
her  for  a  moment  as  she  sat  there,  her  face  thrown 
into  sharp  relief  by  the  white  background  and  the 
ray  of  light  that  caught  it,  not  trusting  himself  to 
speak  till  he  was  sure  that  he  could  do  so  calmly. 
The  sight  of  her  against  the  marble  mantelpiece 
had  disturbed  him,  for  Calvary  stood  before  him, 
the  Calvary  of  a  renunciation  which  no  man  should 
be  called  upon  to  make,  but  which  he  had  accepted 
as  her  only  means  of  salvation. 

“I  have  thought  matters  over  carefully  and  I  want 
to  explain  them  to  you  quite  clearly,  so  that  once 
you  understand  them  we  need  never  again  go  back 
to  what  has  to  be  said  and  settled  to-day.  If  I  don’t 
make  myself  clear,  tell  me :  if  there  is  anything  you 
don’t  understand,  ask  me  and  I  will  explain  it,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  Do  you  agree?” 

She  turned  towards  him  for  a  moment.  “Yes,” 
she  said  in  a  suffocated  voice  and  then  .stared  at  Dan 
slumbering  peacefully  on  the  rug  at  her  feet.  She 
dared  not  look  at  Southminster’s  face,  stern  and  set 
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as  it  was,  devoid  of  all  the  kindness  and  tender  pity 
which  had  illumined  it  last  night  in  the  studio.  Then 
he  began: 

“You  know  that  I  never  meant  to  marry.  That  I 
hoped  Jim  and  Jim’s  children  would  succeed  me 
here.  And  now  Jim  being  dead  there  is  or  will  be 
only  his  child — the  child  who  must  take  his  place, 
because  there  is  nobody  else.”  He  paused  and  leant 
his  arms  on  the  table.  He  had  resolved  not  to  offend 
her  pride  by  any  hint  of  pity:  not  to  let  her  guess 
that  the  scheme  he  proposed  entailed  any  sacrifice 
on  his  part.  In  the  momentary  pause  he  was  brac¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  uttering  of  things  crude  and 
brutal  that  must  of  necessity  wound  them  both. 
Then  he  resumed:  “Jim’s  child  must  be  mine  if  it  is 
to  succeed  me  here.  Mine  in  the  eyes  of  the  law; 
and  for  that  reason  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  me.  Do 
you  understand  what  that  means?” 

His  tone  was  harsh  and  his  hands  crossed  them¬ 
selves  tightly  on  the  blotting  book.  “The  child  must 
be  mine,”  he  repeated.  She  turned  to  him  with  a 
white,  bewildered  face. 

“But  how?  How  can  it  be  yours?”  she  asked, 
her  voice  catching  with  a  sob  in  her  throat.  “It’s 
mine — mine  and  his,  that’s  the  horrible  part  of  it — 
his  child.” 

There  was  a  note  of  agony  in  her  voice  which 
wrung  his  heart,  and  it  needed  all  his  courage  and 
determination  not  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  com¬ 
fort  her,  telling  her  he  loved  her.  But  he  controlled 
himself  and  continued. 

“It  must  be  mine  legally  if  it  is  to  live  here  and 
own  Greyford.  You  must  marry  me.” 

The  truth  uttered,  he  stared  out  of  the  window 
with  blind,  unseeing  eyes,  waiting  for  her  reply,  and 
as  a  .sharp  cry  broke  from  her  he  repeated:  “You 
must  marry  me,  it’.s  the  only  way  of  escape  for  both 
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of  us,  of  keeping  the  secret,  of  saving  Jim.”  His 
words  were  jerked  out  unevenly,  they  sounded  as 
though  he  had  learnt  them  by  rote,  and  in  a  measure 
he  had,  for  so  far  the  scene  had  been  enacted  pre¬ 
cisely  as  he  had  intended  it,  as  he  had  rehearsed  it 
and  mentally  planned  it  during  the  night. 

But  now  she  intervened,  bringing  distraction  and 
change,  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  stood  before 
him,  wild-eyed,  defiant,  fighting  for  speech. 

“I  can’t — I  can’t.  It’s  impossible — horrible!” 
she  cried. 

Though  he  had  nerved  himself  for  a  probable  re¬ 
fusal  her  words  stabbed  him.  He  read  in  them  dis¬ 
gust  for  himself.  He  believed  he  had  reached  the 
bedrock  of  her  feelings  towards  him ;  a  combination 
of  pity  and  aversion !  She  could  be  his  friend,  will¬ 
ing  to  amuse  and  help  him— he  who  often  and  igno- 
miniously  needed  help !  She  pitied  him — he  to  whom 
pity  was  an  intolerable  affront !  She  even  liked  him 
— as  a  friend,  but  he  was  repulsive  to  her  as  a  hus¬ 
band!  And  he  said  mockingly: 

“Yes,  it’s  horrible  to  suggest  such  a  thing,  isn’t 
it?  Grotesque!  Farcical!  Anything  you  like  if  it 
was  an  ordinary  sort  of  marriage.  But  it’s  not.” 

Misery  goaded  him  to  laughter  and  she  shrank 
from  him,  trying  to  stop  her  ears  with  her  hands, 
to  shut  out  the  sound  of  his  words,  the  discordance 
of  his  laugh.  “Ah,  don’t — don’t  talk  like  that,  it’s 
unbearable,”  she  pleaded. 

Shame  filled  him.  This  was  not  what  he  had  in¬ 
tended  to  say ;  this  was.  not  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  intended  to  act.  He  was  a  coward  and  a  fool. 
But  the  vehemence  of  her  refusal  had  stung  him  to 
unrehearsed  words  which  had  marred  the  calmness 
of  the  .scene,  and  he  was  ashamed,  since  both  words 
and  actions  augured  ill  for  the  years  to  come  in  which 
it  was  his  aim  to  restore  if  possible  her  shattered 
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ideals ;  repair  if  he  could  her  vanished  faith  in  man¬ 
kind.  He  hated  himself  for  a  moment  of  weakness. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  woman  standing  before  him, 
her  eyes  filled  with  fear,  with  a  pain  as  great  as 
his,  a  love  as  strong  as  his  had  he  but  knowft  it. 
But  such  things  were  hidden  from  him,  and  he  spoke 
coldly : 

“Anyhow,  grotesque  or  not,  we  needn’t  bother 
about  that.  We  must  face  things ;  accept  the  burden 
of  our  mutual  sorrow,  for  we  have  that  in  common — 
the  loss  of  a  man  we  both — loved.”  He  hovered  a 
little  over  the  final  word,  but  she  rebelled  openly. 

“I  hate  him,”  she  cried  fiercely,  her  hands  clench¬ 
ing  themselves. 

He  ignored  the  denial,  even  as  he  had  ignored  it 
yesterday,  attributing  it  to  the  wounded  pride  that 
bade  her  hide  the  depth  of  her  love  for  Jim:  “We 
both  want  to  keep  the  secret  and  we  can  only  keep  it 
together.  Our  interests  lie  in  the  same  direction. 
That,  I  think,  is  quite  plain,  isn’t  it?” 

He  had  the  .satisfaction  of  feeling  he  had  brought 
the  scene  back  to  the  level  on  which  he  intended  that 
it  should  be  enacted.  He  hoped,  too,  that  with  his 
own  calmness  before  her  she  would  see  matters  from 
the  harsh,  commonsense  aspect  he  was  striving  to 
force  on  her,  so  he  continued : 

“With  Jim  dead  his  child  is  all-important  to  me, 
and  for  that  reason — and  that  reason  only — I  ask 
this  sacrifice  of  you.”  She  made  no  .sign  this  time 
and  he  added  with  his  old  twisted  smile  of  irony: 
“It’s  asking  a  great  deal  of  you,  I  know,  it’s  cruel  to 
Jrind  you  to  a  helpless  log  like  myself,  and  I  know 
you  must  hate  me  as  a  husband.  Still  I  can  make  it 
tolerable  for  you.”  He  hesitated.  Having  reached 
the  crucial  point  he  was  shy  of  speech,  finding  it 
hard  to  put  his  resolves  into  words:  hard  to  accept 
the  renunciation  and  self-sacrifice  that  would  be  no 
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barren  or  easy  thing  for  him  since  he  had  learnt 
under  the  colonnade  that  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
passions  and  desires.  But  these  things  Clover 
would  never  know,  of  that  he  was  firmly  resolved, 
and  the  mocking,  ironical  smile  twisted  his  mouth 
as  he  continued:  “You  will  be  free,  especially  in  the 
way  you  would  most  desire.  Free  as  regards  your 
art,  your  way  of  life  and  its  fullest  development. 
Do  you  understand  ?” 

She  cried  out  against  it:  “David,  David,  you  don’t 
know  what  you  are  asking  of  me.  It’s  more  than  1 
can  bear.” 

He  shrank.  She  might  have  spared  him  this 
cruelty,  he  thought  bitterly. 

“You  misunderstand  me,”  he  said  curtly.  “You 
will  be  my  wife  in  name  only,  and  I  will  never  make 
any  further  demands  on  you.  You  shall  share  my 
name  and  my  house,  but  you  shall  be  neither  the 
nurse  of  a  fretful  invalid  nor  the  whipping  boy  of  a 
soured  cripple.  You  will  have  absolute  freedom  to 
follow  the  art  that  stands  before  everything  else  in 
your  life,  and  I  will  help  you  in  any  way  that  lies  in 
my  power — as  your  friend.  That’s  all.  That  is  what 
I  had  to  say  to  you — that  is  the  subject  that  I  wish 
to  keep  dead  and  buried  between  us.” 

“Buried,  but  not  dead.  Oh,  David,  David,  you 
are  asking  the  impossible  of  me,”  she  cried,  her 
voice  rising  to  a  wail  of  agony,  her  hands  outstretch¬ 
ed  to  him  with  a  gesture  of  appeal  and  despair.  But 
he,  purposely  looking  away  from  her,  saw  none  of 
these  things  as  he  sat,  impassive,  silent,  his  hands 
gripping  one  another  tightly  on  the  table.  He  was 
like  a  man  carved  of  stone,  and  her  arms  fell  to  her 
sides  with  a  gesture  of  despair.  “Can’t  you  under¬ 
stand?”  she  said  half  under  her  breath.  But  he  was 
blind  and  deaf  to  everything  save  his  own  resolves, 
his  own  torture. 
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“I  see  nothing  impossible  in  the  suggestion  con¬ 
sidering  your  views  on  marriage  and  considering — 
what  I  am.  The  bitterness  of  a  sneer  sounded  in  his 
voice,  though  he  added  more  evenly:  “It’s  not  only 
possible  but  necessary,  for  Jim's  sake — for  the 
child’s  sake — perhaps  also  a  little  for  mine  too, 
Clover,  if  you  will  forgive  the  selfishness.”  For  the 
first  time  his  voice  softened,  the  wistful  sadness 
stole  into  his  eyes  again  as  they  met  hers.  So  that 
she  longed  to  cry  out  her  love,  to  lay  bare  her  long¬ 
ing  for  him;  but  he  continued:  “You  see  how  much 
it  means  to  me  to  feel  that  Jim’s  child  will  come 
after  me;  and  it  lies  in  your  power  to  grant  me 
that  boon.” 

She  turned  from  him,  and  sinking  in  the  armchair 
buried  her  face  in  its  cushions,  sobbing  as  she  had 
gobbed  yesterday  when  his  tenderness  had  softened 
her  mood  of  harsh  revolt.  In  the  coldness  of  his 
words,  the  impassivity  of  his  manner,  he  seemed  to 
her  some  unemotional  judge  .summing  up  evidence 
against  her.  She  remarked  how  often  he  had  spoken 
of  the  future  when  Jim’s  children  should  race  down 
the  Greyford  corridors  as  he  had  raced  in  years 
past ;  and  now,  as  on  a  hundred  other  occasions,  her 
heart  ached  at  the  manner  in  which  he  placed  him¬ 
self  outside  life,  love,  marriage,  considering  himself 
but  a  shadowy  presence  in  the  home  of  his  fathers, 
where  Jim’s  children  were  the  tangible  personalities 
with  which  he  peopled  it.  And  still,  so  placing  him¬ 
self  on  one  side,  he  asked  her  to  become  his  nominal 
wife  so  that  Jim’s  child  should  eventually  fill  his 
place.  She  revolted  from  the  thought;  her  whole 
soul  crying  for  the  love,  the  tenderness  that  he  was 
making  it  clear  he  would  never  offer  her ;  and  words 
failed  her  save  the  old  cry :  “I  can’t,  I  can’t,  indeed 
I  can’t.  1  can’t,”  she  repeated  with  feeble  iteration, 
and  the  feebleness,  the  weariness  of  her  voice  drag- 
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ging  over  each  syllable,  the  lassitude  of  her  body 
hunched  up  in  the  chair,  .sharpened  the  vigour  of 
his  will. 

“You  must.” 

The  forcefulness  of  his  words  startled  her,  and 
she  looked  at  him  in  frightened  silence.  Then  she 
began  to  question  what  right  she  had  to  disobey 
him;  she  who  had  brought  him  pain  and  humilia¬ 
tion?  He  had  more  right  to  the  child  than  she  be¬ 
cause  he  wanted  it,  and  to  her  it  was  a  thing  abhor¬ 
rent  ;  a  creature  which  she  hated,  unborn,  and  would 
hate  infinitely  more  bitterly  when  she  saw  it,  and 
traced  in  its  features  any  resemblance  to  the  man 
who  had  ruined  her.  But  to  Southminster  this  un¬ 
born  creature  meant  a  future  owner  of  Greyford; 
an  interest  in  his  broken,  narrowed  existence.  He 
wanted  the  child,  offering  to  pay  the  price  of  chain¬ 
ing  himself  to  a  woman  he  despised.  He  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  share  with  her  a  hideous  secret ;  to  live  be¬ 
side  her  in  order  that  the  child  should  become  his ! 
The  child  who  might  perhaps  prove  the  one  bright 
spot  in  his  day;  a  true  element  of  happiness  in  the 
sorry  form  of  existence  which  he  faced  with  a  gallant 
courage  that  stirred  the  very  depths  of  her  being. 
All  these  things  it  lay  in  her  power  to  give  him  if 
she  submitted  to  torment  for  his  dear  sake.  How 
could  she  refuse? 

Then  the  memory  of  her  conversation  with  Miss 
Agatha  swept  over  her.  It  seemed  almost  as  though 
the  old  woman  had  foreseen  something  of  this  kind. 
Twice  Aunt  Aggy  had  pledged  her  never  to  refuse 
what  Southminster  asked,  and  twice  .she  had  answer¬ 
ed,  giving  her  promise,  and  adding  that  Southmin¬ 
ster  sought  so  little  of  life,  so  little  of  herself,  that 
she  only  wished  he  would  ask  more,  so  that  she 
might  prove  her  gratitude  and  devotion.  Now  he 
had  demanded  .something  that  would  cost  her  a  life- 
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time  of  agony,  of  mute  endurance,  of  heart-hunger 
and  blind,  hopeless  despair.  Was  she  to  refuse  be¬ 
cause  of  her  own  pain?  Ought  she  not  to  redeem 
her  promise  to  Miss  Agatha ;  and  in  this  redemption 
expiate  her  own  misdeeds?  And  yet  she  hesitated, 
till  suddenly  not  only  Southminster’s  point  of  view, 
but  that  of  the  child  presented  itself.  To  whom 
could  it  turn  in  days  to  come  save  to  this  man  ?  If  so 
what  right  had  she  to  refuse  it  the  protection  and 
care  of  the  only  human  being  who  would  grant 
them?  Born  in  disgrace  with  the  sin  of  its  father, 
the  weakness  of  its  mother;  nurtured  with  lack  of 
affection  on  her  part  because  of  her  vengeful  hatred 
of  its  father  which  must  inevitably  recoil  on  the 
child’s  head,  what  could  it  expect  of  life?  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  Southminster  with  his  gal¬ 
lantry  of  spirit  and  generosity  of  soul.  Southminster 
was  prepared  to  love  the  child  for  Jim’s  sake  just 
as  she  would  hate  it;  Southminster  offered  it  with 
unstinted  selflessness  all  the  perfect  things  of  life 
and  the  heritage  of  the  house  in  which  she  sat. 
Southminster  would  stand  before  it  as  the  epitome  of 
all  that  was  fine  and  splendid  in  humanity ;  the  rock 
of  its  salvation;  its  shelter  and  house  of  defence  to 
which  it  could  turn  through  life  and  through  eter¬ 
nity. 

Was  she  justified  in  refusing  these  gifts  for  the 
child,  because  for  herself  they  meant  an  infinity  of 
pain  in  living  out  her  days,  unloved,  beside  the  man 
she  worshipped?  For  the  first  time  she  thought 
kindly  of  the  unborn  creature ;  for  the  first  time  her 
heart  responded  to  the  call  of  that  maternal  instinct 
which  lies  deep  down  in  every  woman.  Motherhood 
beat  at  her  heart  with  feeble,  fluttering  hands,  add¬ 
ing  to  her  pain  and  perplexity. 

But  a  fresh  dread  thrust  aside  all  others.  If  she 
agreed  to  Southminster’s  demands,  would  she  not  in 
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the  future  be  endowing  him  with  yet  another  bur¬ 
den?  How  would  his  pride  endure  seeing  her,  bear 
his  name,  pass  as  his  wife,  when  he  knew  her  a  de¬ 
graded  thing?  Could  his  high  sense  of  rectitude 
tolerate  her  presence  ?  Could  he  live  an  open  lie  ? 

Then  he  spoke. 

“For  the  child's  sake  and  for  Jim's,  you  will  agree 
to  my  proposal,''  he  said,  and  there  was  a  sound  of 
finality  in  his  words  that  left  her  no  power  of  re¬ 
fusal.  Straightening  himself  in  his  chair,  he  added 
in  a  matter-of-fact  tone :  “Lucy  comes  home  to-night 
and  it  would  be  as  well  to  tell  her  we  are  engaged 
because  the  news  will  excite  her  so  much  that  she 
will  ask  a  host  of  unimportant  questions  and  forget 
the  important  ones.” 

He  smiled  to  himself — Lucy  was  an  invariable 
steadier  of  the  finer  emotions. 

But  Clover  looked  at  him  dumbly  and  he  returned 
her  look  as  for  a  second  the  smile  called  forth  by 
thoughts  of  Lucy  lurked  on  his  face.  Then  his  lips 
closed  as  he  battled  with  the  overwhelming  desire  to 
take  Clover  in  his  arms,  to  draw  her  to  him  and 
comfort  her,  for  she  had  risen  and  was  coming  to¬ 
wards  him,  as  she  had  come  long  ago  through  the 
Stone  Hall  when  he  had  begged  her  to  remain  at 
Greyford.  Then  as  now  her  hands  were  clasped 
before  her  in  the  same  attitude  of  childishness ;  then 
as  now  his  manhood  cried  to  her  in  longing  and  pain ; 
his  chivalry  was  .stirred  to  protect  and  shield  her 
from  harm.  But  the  longing  for  her  was  an  intoler¬ 
able,  torturing  agony,  as  .she  came  to  a  pause  before 
him  and  leant  heavily  on  the  table  with  both  hands, 
her  eyes  looking  into  his. 

“I  will  do  what  you  wish ;  whatever  you  tell  me  I 
will  obey.” 

The  tonelessness  of  her  speech,  her  crushed  sur¬ 
render  were  terrible  to  him.  He  felt  that  he  had  been 
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cruel  in  his  harshness ;  in  his  insistent  demands,  and 
he  held  out  his  hands  to  her  as  his  voice  rang  with 
tender  pity. 

“Clover,  if  I  have  been  harsh  or  brutal,  I  haven't 
meant  it.  I  want  to  help  you  if  I  can,  though  it 
seems  a  cruel  way  of  doing  so.  Anyhow  in  the 
future  I  will  try  and  make  life  easy  and  pleasant 
for  you;  lighten  your  burden,  be  your  friend  as  1 
have  always  been.  You  will  let  me  help  you  and 
try  to  comfort  you,  won't  you?" 

“I  Will  do  anything  you  wish ;  obey  anything  you 
order,"  she  repeated  in  the  same  dull  tone,  meekly 
laying  her  hands  in  his  as  he  held  them  out  to  her 
across  the  table. 

“Poor  Clover.  What  a  brute  I  seem  to  you,"  he 
said  bitterly. 

But  she  wrenched  her  hands  from  his  and  fled 
out  of  the  room. 
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“The  moving  finger  writes;  and,  having  writ, 

Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety,  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 

Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it.” 

Edward  Fitzgerald. 

LUCY  returned  that  evening  in  time  for  tea, 
and  Southminster  met  her  in  the  Stone  Hall 
with  the  information  that  Clover  was  lying 
down  with  a  headache.  He  assured  her  that  nothing 
was  seriously  amiss,  and  let  her  prattle  of  London, 
till  finally  she  demanded  the  Greyford  news.  For  a 
second  he  paused,  then  .said  that  no  events  of  sur¬ 
passing  interest  had  occurred  beyond  the  fact  that 
Clover  and  he  were  going  to  be  married.  Lucy  leapt 
out  of  her  chair,  and  smothered  him  with  an  ecstatic 
embrace.  “Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  sooner?  How 
long  have  you  cared  for  one  another  ?  When  was 
it  all  settled?  What  does  everybody  say  about  it? 
Have  you  sent  a  notice  to  the  Morning  Post?” 

He  let  her  race  through  the  questions  and  when 
she  had  resumed  her  seat  by  the  tea-table  and  he  was 
no  longer  being  choked  by  her  embraces  or  .scratched 
by  her  sumptuous  crape  trimmings,  he  answered  her 
questions  as  consecutively  as  he  could.  Nobody  knew 
of  the  engagement,  he  .said,  which  had  only  been 
settled  that  day ;  and  he  added  that  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  sending  a  notice  to  the  papers.  His  tone 
struck  so  blightingly  on  her  excitement  that  she 
looked  at  him  with  round,  reproachful  eyes,  her 
mouth  full  of  tea-cake.  Perhaps  it  was  the  tricksy 
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shadows  of  the  tall  palm  under  which  he  happened  to 
be  sitting  that  made  his  face  look  so  haggard  and 
drawn,  and  gave  his  lips  such  an  ironical  twist  as  he 
answered  her,  that  for  once,  even  she,  saw  these 
things  and  wondered,  though  only  for  a  second, 
because  she  was  too  excited  for  complexities  to  hold 
her.  Then  she  burst  into  reproaches,  saying  that  he 
really  must  announce  the  engagement  in  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Post;  because  everybody  one  knew  did  it,  and  it 
was  only  decent  and  proper.  But  he  refused  flatly, 
and  told  her  that  the  engagement  was  a  private 
matter,  though  he  had  informed  her  of  it  because, 
as  he  added,  Clover  and  he  felt  she  would  like  to 
share  their  happiness.  Again  there  came  the  little 
ironical  twist  to  his  lips.  But  Lucy  saw  nothing 
amiss  with  him  as  she  broke  into  renewed  exclama¬ 
tions  of  pleasure,  momentarily  forgetting  his  damp¬ 
ing  of  her  ardour  about  the  Morning  Post  announce¬ 
ment. 

“IBs  been  my  heart’s  desire  to  see  you  two 
married.  Think  how  George  would  have  loved  it! 
Poor  dear  George!” 

The  usual  facile  tear  and  sigh  followed,  and  the 
tribute  paid — her  mind  .swept  to  past  hopes  for 
Clover.  “At  one  time  you  know  I  though  she  cared 
for  Jim  and  he  for  her.  Poor  Jim!  Just  fancy  if 
she  had  married  him  she  would  be  his  widow  now; 
isn’t  it  dreadful  to  think  what  an  escape  she  had?” 
A  slight  snuffle  projected  itself  into  her  sentence, 
swiftly  merged  in  a  fresh  wave  of  ecstasy.  “But 
it’s  all  right  after  all,  and  I  was  wrong  about  it — 
Jim,  I  mean — wasn’t  I?” 

Swallowing  the  final  piece  of  tea-cake,  she  gave 
Southminster  another  excited,  buttery  kiss.  Then  she 
returned  with  her  usual  insistence  to  the  question 
of  an  announcement  in  the  Morning  Post ,  telling  him 
that  he  really  must  conform  to  custom;  besides,  if 
he  did  not  do  so  how  could  the  people  know  of  the 
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marriage  and  send  gifts?  “Wedding  presents  are 
so  pretty  nowadays,  too.  All  those  delightful  Fa- 
berge  enamels  and  things  of  that  sort.  Useful  as 
well  as  pretty/' 

He  ignored  her  chatter,  and  she  felt  snubbed.  But 
the  next  instant  she  broke  into  loudly  expressed 
longings  to  see  Clover;  in  order  to  congratulate  and 
minster  listened  in  silence;  her  babble,  her  foolish¬ 
ness  and  excitement,  were  a  relief  after  the  strain 
of  the  past  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  was  grateful 
to  her  limitations  as  she  rambled  on : 

“Poor  darling  child,  I  expect  it’s  excitement  that's 
given  her  a  headache.  It  takes  some  people  that 
way  I  know.  Now  when  I  was  engaged  to  your  dear 
father,  I  was  sick.  So  unromantic,  wasn’t  it?  It's 
all  a  question  of  nerves,  you  see.” 

Then  Lucy’s  volatile  mind  flew  to  the  family 
jewels,  which  she  declared  he  ought  to  have  re-set. 
Then  she  “wondered”  whether  Clover  would  wear 
the  big  or  the  small  tiara  on  her  wedding  day.  He 
shattered  her  airy  castles  by  announcing  that  the 
marriage  would  probably  take  place  quite  privately 
and  quietly  within  ten  days  at  most,  and  that  tiaras 
need  not  be  considered.  Lucy's  face  fell.  She  had 
dreamt  of  rejoicings;  she  had  pictured  herself  com¬ 
bining  the  duties  of  mother,  mother-in-law,  and 
hostess,  arrayed  in  a  purple  velvet  dress  which  she 
had  been  shown  at  Jay's  as  suitable  for  a  less  acute 
phase  of  mourning.  Farewell  to  all  these  visions  as 
she  heard  her  stepson  speak  of  what  she  inwardly 
termed  a  “hole-and-corner  wedding”  within  ten  days. 
It  was  heart-breaking!  However,  she  pleaded  at 
least  for  the  presence  of  the  50th  Hussars’  band,  or 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to  line  the  aisle, 
Southminster  laughed  grimly. 

“A  military  wedding  for  a  man  like  myself  would 
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savour  of  the  absurd,”  he  said.  '‘I’m  afraid  you 
must  wait  till  my  funeral  for  all  the  pomp  and 
ceremony  you  love.  You  can  have  a  fine  outing  then, 
because  1  .shan’t  have  a  say  in  the  matter.  My 
wedding  is  going  to  be  a  different  affair.” 

Lucy  knew  his  tone  and  his  finality ;  so  she  sighed, 
resigning  herself  to  the  inevitable.  And  a  week 
later,  in  the  presence  of  Tom  Hardwicke,  the  Canon 
and  herself,  Southminster  and  Clover  were  marriecj. 

“He’s  a  strange  creature,”  she  said  regretfully,  as 
she  stood  beside  the  Canon  watching  the  motor  de¬ 
part  with  the  newly  married  couple  who  were  setting 
forth  for  Italy. 

“A  very  fine  one,”  the  Canon  answered.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  quiet  wedding,  of  the  sternness  of 
the  bridegroom’s  drawn,  finely-cut  face;  the  earn¬ 
estness  of  the  bride’s  manner  as  she  made  the  re¬ 
sponses  and  spoke  her  vows.  He  knew — out  of  a 
long  experience  of  brides — that  she  had  spoken  in 
all  truth  when  she  promised  to  love,  honour  and  obey 
the  man  by  her  side:  and  though  he  had  been 
puzzled  by  David’s  reserved  silence  during  the  past 
few  days,  yet  he  believed  that  happiness  lay  before 
the  couple  whose  motor  was  vanishing  down  one  of 
the  long  avenues  of  the  park. 

But  happiness  was  far  from  the  Southminsters 
when  they  established  themselves  in  a  big  villa  above 
Florence,  whence  the  ground  sloped  towards  Fiesole, 
the  steep  hillside  covered  with  grey-green  olives, 
vines  and  cypresses,  whose  tapering  tips  defined 
themselves  sharply  against  the  cloudless  blue  of  the 
Italian  sky.  Far  below,  Florence,  a  parti-coloured 
splotch  of  buildings,  stretched  herself  in  the  proud 
content  of  her  unrivalled  beauty,  and  the  swiftly- 
flowing  Arno  rushed  under  the  bridges  and  roared 
over  the  weirs,  to  fall  a  spume  of  spray  after  rainy 
days  into  the  stone-bedded  shallows  beneath.  South- 
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minster  had  chosen  Florence  as  their  temporary- 
home,  because  he  felt  Clover  would  rejoice  in  its 
treasures,  and  it  was  through  the  medium  of  art 
which,  as  he  knew,  meant  so  much  to  her,  that  he 
hoped  to  lure  her  gently  back  to  paths  of  peace  and 
happiness,  to  reawaken  her  interest  in  life,  her  zest 
in  things  of  beauty.  Florence  therefore  had  seemed 
to  him  the  ideal  spot,  since  Clover  could  spend  long 
hours  in  the  Pitti  Palace  or  amid  the  treasures  of 
the  Uffizi  and  the  Bargello.  She  could  tread  the 
streets  of  Dante;  feast  her  eyes  on  the  beauties  of 
Italy’s  fairest  city  when  the  rosy  light  of  sunset  lit 
its  great  cathedral  and  campanile  with  gorgeousness 
and  set  the  stately  tower  of  Palazzo  Vecchio  gleam¬ 
ing  in  red  gold  loveliness  above  the  green-hued 
waters  of  the  Arno.  Florence  the  beautiful  was  of 
all  places  in  the  world  calculated,  he  thought,  to 
fire  Clover’s  enthusiasms  and  kindle  again  her  joy 
of  life  and  desire  to  paint.  But  disappointment 
awaited  him,  for  she  seemed  listless,  wearied,  blind 
to  the  things  around  her,  and  her  attitude  was  a 
strange  contrast  to  her  former  eagerness  and  zest, 
her  abounding  pleasure  in  all  things  of  beauty.  It 
was  he  now  who  pointed  out,  as  she  had  done  for¬ 
merly,  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  splendours  of  the 
great  artists  who  had  combined  to  deck  Florence 
with  her  countless  jewels  of  painting  and  statuary. 
It  was  he  who  called  her  attention  to  the  effects  of 
sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  blue  hillsides  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  snow-tipped  mountains  which  they 
saw  from  the  summit  of  the  Boboli  Gardens  beyond 
a  foreground  formed  by  a  row  of  flaming  ranunculus 
and  the  sweet,  penetrating  fragrance  of  a  bed  of 
freesias.  The  flowers  filled  him  with  thoughts  of 
home,  and  led  him  to  say  how  dearly  Miss  Agatha 
would  have  loved  these  things,  and  Clover  answered 
quickly : 
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“Yes,  indeed;  but  how  her  fingers  would  itch  to 
tidy  the  poor,  ill-kept  place?  And  what  schemes 
she  would  have  for  laying  out  those  ragged  grass 
plots  surrounded  by  their  tiers  of  stone  seats  set  in 
imitation  of  a  Roman  ampitheatre.” 

He  led  her  on  to  talk  of  Miss  Agatha,  and  his  own 
mind  swept  again  to  the  memory  of  Clovers  bitter 
outcry  for  the  old  woman  which  he  had  overheard  on 
the  January  evening  in  the  studio  a  few  short  weeks 
ago.  He  wished  his  aunt  had  been  here,  for  per¬ 
haps  she  would  have  succeeded  in  rousing  the  young¬ 
er  woman  since  he  was  failing  lamentably  to  do  so, 
and  his  eyes  turned  sorrowfully  to  her  as  they  sat 
together  on  the  low  wall  of  the  terraced  garden  and 
gazed  down  at  the  city  and  its  encircling  range  of 
fruitful  hills. 

Sometimes  Clover  would  break  for  a  moment  into 
her  old  enthusiasms,  and  his  heart  would  leap  at  the 
thought  that  he  had  touched  the  hidden  spring  of 
her  gladness.  She  had  been  roused  to  delight  by  the 
statues  in  the  Loggia  of  the  Piazza  Signoria.  Stand¬ 
ing  before  the  Perseus,  her  face  had  glowed  with 
pleasure,  because  at  a  certain  angle  there  was  in  the 
virile  splendour  of  the  man’s  fine  features  a  strong 
resemblance  to  Southminster,  and  for  that  reason  it 
appealed  to  her.  But  her  awakenings  were  rare,  her 
enthusiasms  transient,  for  though  neither  he  nor  she 
referred  to  their  bitter  secret  yet,  as  Clover  had 
cried  out  in  her  misery,  it  was  not  dead  though  it 
might  be  buried,  and  it  stood  beside  them,  moved 
with  them  and  haunted  them  incessantly,  as  the 
days  .slipped  by.  But  though  for  David’s  sake  Clover 
would  make  gallant  efforts  to  interest  herself  in  the 
things  around  them,  her  eyes  were  too  blended  with 
secret  weeping,  her  spirit  too  broken,  her  body  too 
wearied  by  the  strain  of  life  to  appreciate  the  very 
things  she  had  longed  to  see,  and  which  under  ordin- 
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ary  circumstances  would  have  filled  her  with  whole- 
souled  pleasure. 

He  feared  that  in  his  effort  to  mend  a  tragedy  he 
had  acted  unwisely;  that  he  had  been  cruel  rather 
than  kind  in  fettering  her  by  this  hollow  form  of 
marriage,  when  freedom  would  have  been  more  bear¬ 
able  for  her  than  his  constant  presence.  Then  he 
began  to  pin  his  faith  on  the  child  which  was  to  be 
born,  telling  himself,  on  days  when  life  seemed 
blackest,  that  in  it  Clover  would  find  a  vital  interest, 
a  link  with  the  man  ,she  had  loved  and  lost  in  such  a 
tragic  manner  that  it  had  numbed  her  heart  and 
brain.  It  would  warm  her  frozen  emotions,  thaw  her 
chill  aloofness,  and  the  tenderness  of  motherhood 
would  work  the  miracle  wfiich  his  own  anxious  care 
had  failed  to  work.  And  yet,  though  for  her  sake  he 
looked  forward  to  the  birth  of  the  child,  for  himself 
the  prospect  was  fraught  with  pain,  for  he  knew 
that  to  see  her  lavishing  on  it  the  love  for  which  he 
hungered,  would  put  a  crown  of  agony  on  his  suffer¬ 
ing  that  he  dared  not  contemplate.  Nevertheless,  he 
set  himself  and  his  future  aside,  and  he  repeated,  “it 
will  be  well  with  her  when  the  child  is  born.” 

And,  unknown  to  him,  Clover  also  was  building 
her  hopes  on  the  same  event,  believing  that  he  would 
find  comfort  in  the  existence  of  the  child  for  who.se 
possession  he  had  sacrificed  himself,  and  she  clung 
to  the  idea  that  when  she  had  given  him  this  gift 
that  he  desired,  all  would  be  well  with  him,  and  that 
her  own  task  fulfilled  she  might  slip  out  of  the 
weariness  of  a  life  that  had  grown  intolerable.  If  it 
was  intolerable  now,  what,  she  questioned,  would  it 
be  when  she  .saw  him  with  Jim’s  child?  When  she 
saw  him  rejoicing  over  it,  loving  it  with  the  love  for 
which  every  fibre  of  her  being  cried  aloud  so  in¬ 
sistently  that  she  could  hardly  keep  silence  and  stay 
beside  him  day  after  day,  or  meet  the  kindliness  of 
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his  appealing  grey  eyes.  But  to  her  also  came  the 
unselfishness  that  great  love  breeds  in  the  human 
soul,  and  she  put  herself  aside  saying  that  nothing 
mattered  if  only  for  him  life  could  be  different.  But 
she  prayed  that  with  the  birth  of  the  young  life  her 
own  might  end. 

They  had  been  at  Florence  for  two  months,  living 
entirely  to  themselves,  seeing  nobody,  struggling 
through  the  torment  of  the  days,  when  Southmin- 
ster,  worn  with  the  strain  of  anxieties,  fell  ill,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  Clover  was  roused  from  her 
apathy.  Despair  fell  from  her,  and  she  insisted  on 
nursing  him.  At  first  he  rebelled,  and  one  day  as 
she  helped  him  to  lift  himself  on  his  pillows  he  spoke 
to  her  abruptly: 

“I  don’t  wish  you  to  turn  yourself  into  a  slave  for 
me/’  he  said.  “I  told  you  that  I  didn’t  expect  you 
to  be  a  sick  man’s  nurse,  so  please  send  for  a  nurse 
if  you  want  one.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a  moment.  “Do 
you  forbid  my  doing  it?” 

“Yes.”  His  answer  was  curt.  Then  he  added 
more  gently:  “If  you  object  to  nurses,  as  many 
people  do,  let  Johnson  manage  for  me,  he’s  been 
train.ed  in  hospital  work.” 

“But  I  am  your  wife.”  Her  answer  was  quietly 
resolute,  “and  I  refuse  to  leave  you  to  a  servant’s 
care,  even  to  Johnson’s.”  She  paused  again  before 
she  added  rather  unsteadily:  “There  are  some  parts 
of  a  wife’s  duties  and  rights  that  you  won’t  deny  me, 
David,  surely?” 

He  flinched  and  turned  his  head  aside.  “Very 
well — do  as  you  please,”  he  said  shortly.  So  she 
nursed  him,  and  he  accepted  her  care,  though  there 
were  moments  when  he  would  set  his  teeth  resolute¬ 
ly  lest  he  should  either  cry  out  that  he  loved  her,  or, 
pushing  her  roughly  aside,  order  her  out  of  his  sight, 
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because  her  presence  and  the  touch  of  her  hands 
were  an  intolerable  agony  to  him. 

But  Clover  found  a  measure  of  comfort  in  being  of 
use  to  him,  and  during  the  weeks  of  his  suffering 
she  was  calmer,  more  at  peace  than  at  any  time  since 
their  strange  marriage.  But  in  the  end  her  anxiety 
and  the  long  strain  of  nursing  him  told  on  her,  and 
by  the  time  Southminster  was  able  to  resume  his 
normal  life  she  fell  ill  and  gave  birth  to  a  seven 
months  child.  For  a  time  her  life  hung  in  the 
balance,  while  the  frail,  sickly  baby  wailed  piteously 
hour  after  hour,  as  though  conscious  that  it  was 
unwelcome.  Its  crying  tormented  David  as  he  sat 
in  the  room  next  to  that  in  which  Clover  lay  deliri¬ 
ously  muttering  to  herself.  Now  and  again  her  voice 
would  rise  in  some  wild  outburst,  and  instantly  she 
fancied  herself  back  at  Greyford,  and  would  repeat 
her  bitter  words  on  the  day  when  Southminster  had 
asked  her  to  marry  him:  “No,  I  can't,  I  can’t,  it’s 
impossible!  Horrible!  You  don’t  know  what  you 
are  asking  of  me.”  Time  after  time  he  heard  those 
same  words,  and  they  ate  into  his  soul  like  acid  into 
metal.  Each  time  they  were  spoken  in  the  strange, 
unnatural  voice  of  delirium  they  gained  in  force, 
seeming  at  last  to  the  tormented  man  like  tangible 
living  things  that  surrounded  him  with  gibbering 
faces  from  which  he  could  find  no  escape.  Truly, 
it  had  been  impossible,  horrible,  this  sham  marriage, 
which  had  seemed  his  only  way  of  saving  her,  and 
despair  filled  him  as  he  thought  of  the  years  which 
lay  before  them  both  in  which  she  must  endure  her 
hate  of  him  in  silence,  and  hide  her  repulsion  under 
a  mask  of  friendliness  and  pity. 

But  when  consciousness  returned  she  asked  for 
him,  refusing  to  rest  till  he  came,  so  the  doctor 
gave  his  .sanction  for  a  brief  meeting  between  them, 
and  David  passed  into  the  darkened  room  where 
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Clover,  thin  and  worn,  among  her  pillows,  looked  up 
at  him  while  the  nurse  held  the  little,  whimpering, 
black-eyed  baby  in  her  arms.  For  a  moment  husband 
and  wife  looked  into  one  another’s  eyes  without 
speaking,  then  Clover  tried  to  smile,  and  turning  her 
head  towards  the  nurse  she  whispered  feebly: 

“The  boy  you  wanted,  David — I’m  glad,  for  your 
sake.”  She  paused,  exhausted  for  the  moment,  and 
he  bent  over  her.  Taking  her  slack,  nerveless  hand 
as  it  lay  on  the  counterpane,  he  kissed  it  gently,  and 
she  clung  to  him  with  a  little  choked  cry:  “Oh, 
David,  I  hope  it  will  bring  you  happiness — the  happi¬ 
ness  I  want  so  much  for  you,”  she  said,  as  the  big 
tears  began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks,  and  the  nurse, 
seeing  her  emotion,  hurried  Southminster  out  of  the 
room.  * 

Thankful  to  escape,  he  sat  down  in  the  loggia  that 
overlooked  Florence,  and  stared  blindly  at  the  beauty 
of  the  .scene,  then  he  flung  his  arms  on  the  parapet 
of  the  loggia  and  dropped  his  head  on  them  with  a 
groan  of  despair,  for  he  saw  that  the  child  was 
nothing  to'  her,  and  he  knew  that  for  himself  he 
hated  it  with  an  unfathomable  hate. 

The  poor  little  morsel  of  unwelcome  humanity, 
however,  did  not  wait  for  love  or  hatred,  but  wailed 
itself  out  of  the  world  after  a  few  weeks  of  distress¬ 
ful  life,  and  Southminster  was  thankful,  while  in 
Clover’s  soul  there  sprang  up  the  first  feeling  of 
gladness  which  she  had  known  since  her  marriage. 
Each,  however,  was  ashamed  of  their  relief  and  for 
that  reason,  and  also  because  the  barriers  of  reserve 
were  insuperable  between  them,  neither  spoke  of  the 
phild’.s  death  until  one  day  when  Clover  was  con¬ 
valescent  and  had  been  talking  of  Greyford,  he  said 
suddenly : 

“Would  you  like  to  go  home?” 

“Do  you  mean  Greyford?”  she  asked,  turning 
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quickly  towards  him. 

“Of  course,”  he  said.  “This  isn’t  home,  even 
with  all  its  beauty.”  After  a  little  pause  he  con¬ 
tinued:  “We  English  folk  cling  to  our  own  little 
island,  and  even  Italy  couldn’t  wean  me  from  East 
Anglia.” 

His  eyes  wandered  away  from  the  loggia  where 
they  were  sitting  to  the  far  spread  view  of  the  city 
lying  in  the  rosy  glow  of  sunset,  through  which  the 
campaniles  and  domes  of  churches  .stood  forth 
against  a  background  of  grey-leafed  olives  and  vines 
whose  broad,  crinkled  leaves  and  pendant  bunches  of 
unripe  fruit  decked  the  countryside.  “Not  even 
Florence,”  he  said,  “could  hold  me  for  good,  though 
she  seems  to  me  always  like  some  beautiful  Cin- 
quecento  vase,  her  pictures  and  art  treasures  the 
stones  with  which  it  is  encrusted.” 

She  smiled.  To  her,  too,  Florence  could  never  be 
as  Greyford  was,  but  she  said  nothing  for  a  while. 
She  did  not  know  that  several  times  in  her  delirium 
she  had  cried  out  for  Greyford;  nor  did  she  know 
that  she  had  ceaselessly  repeated  those  other  haunt¬ 
ing  words.  But  Southminster  had  resolved  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  she  longed  for  home  as  he  did,  or 
whether  she  wished  to  remain  near  the  place  where 
the  child  was  buried.  He  longed  for  Greyford,  for 
the  rolling  East  Anglian  landscape,  the  foreshore, 
the  woods  and  park.  He  thirsted  for  the  sight  of 
old  Dan’s  broad  face  and  sympathetic  affection :  for 
the  Canon’s  comradeship,  Aunt  Aggy’s  quick  wit, 
though  with  regard  to  his  aunt  a  certain  element  of 
fear  possessed  him  lest  he  should  be  unable  to  hide 
from  her  narrow,  green  eyes  the  fact  that  life  was 
awry  for  himself  and  Clover.  To  ask  her  what  she 
wished  was  the  only  thing  to  do,  and  having  made 
his  suggestion  this  evening  he  waited  to  hear  her 
decision.  She  spoke  with  a  flash  of  her  old  eager¬ 
ness: 
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“How  good  it  would  be  to  find  oneself  back  there 
now  that  the  roses  are  out  and  the  seapinks  are 
covering  the  marsh,  wouldn’t  it  ?”  Then  she  checked 
herself  and  her  lips  quivered.  “But  can  we  go 
back?”  she  added  almost  under  her  breath. 

“1  see  nothing  to  prevent  it,  once  you  are  fit  to 
travel.  There’s  no  reason  why  we  should  banish 
ourselves  from  home  now.” 

She  flinched,  turning  her  head  from  him  as  a 
strained  silence  followed.  They  had  never  mention¬ 
ed,  even  indirectly,  the  loss  of  the  child;  but  South- 
minster’s  words  reminded  her  that  the  barrier  to 
their  speedy  return  no  longer  existed  and  sent  the 
thought  that  had  haunted  her  of  late,  sweeping  over 
her  again,  as  she  realised  that  she  had  failed  him. 

“I’m  sorry,  David;  so  sorry  for  you,  dear,  about 
it  all,”  she  whispered,  her  lips  quivering,  the  tears 
filling  her  eyes  again.  “I’ve  failed  you  cruelly,”  she 
added  unsteadily. 

“You  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  was  I  who 
failed  you;  I  who  failed  to  keep  my  word;  you  fell 
ill  through  nursing  me,  through  overworking  your¬ 
self  and  overtaxing  your  strength.”  He  tried  to 
speak  lightly,  and  stretching  out  his  hand  touched 
hers  with  a  little  awkward  movement,  half  shy,  half 
appealing.  Her  heart  leapt  within  her  as  his  hand 
touched  hers,  though  he  withdrew  it  a  moment  later 
as  though  he  regretted  his  action.  Then  he  resumed 
in  a  tone  that  sought  but  failed  lamentably  to  be 
light.  “A  rotten  sort  of  husband  I’ve  made  you! 
After  swearing  that  you  should  never  be  my  nurse, 
the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  fall  ill  on  your  hands  and 
nearly  kill  you.” 

Her  face  was  still  turned  from  him  as  she  said 
softly:  “But  I  loved  nursing  you,  David,  even 
though  it  often  hurt  to  see  you  suffer  so  cruelly — 
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and  I  want  you  always  to  let  me  take  care  of  you  if 
you  are  ill,  for  you  said  I  was  a  good  nurse.”  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  unable  to  keep  silence, 
she  cried  to  him  pitifully:  '‘Oh,  David,  David,  will 
you  ever  forgive  me  for  failing  you  as  I  have  done? 
You  sacrificed  everything  for  the  child  and  I  have 
robbed  you.  There’s  no  child,  and  I’m  tied  round 
your  neck  like  some  millstone,  when  you  might  have 
married  a  good  woman  and  .seen  your  children  at 
Greyford.” 

“I  should  never  have  married  anybody  but  you, 
Clover,”  he  began  slowly,  then  paused.  He  was  near 
to  confession,  when  he  looked  at  her  face  turned  ap¬ 
pealing  to  him.  Then  he  checked  himself;  re¬ 
membering  her  outcry,  remembering  his  own  prom¬ 
ise,  and  when  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  matter  of 
fact  tone  that  chilled  her.  “You  mustn’t  talk  like 
that  because  it  isn’t  true.  1  want  you  to  remember 
our  compact  never  to  mention  the  past,  but  to  look 
and  think  only  of  the  future,  which  we  can  make  a 
happy  one.  I  want  you  to  understand  clearly  that  I 
have  made  no  sacrifice  in  marrying  you,  because 
marriage  was  far  from  my  mind  or  intentions.”  For 
a  second  he  hesitated,  then  resumed  rather  harshly 
and  without  looking  at  her:  “It’s  you,  not  I,  who 
have  been  sacrificed ;  for  what  had  I  to  look  forward 
to  but  loneliness  all  my  days?”  He  checked  himself 
and  added  more  sternly:  “As  for  love,  I  neither  ex¬ 
pect  nor  look  for  it,  nor  do  I  want  anything  but  your 
friendship,  your  comradeship— those  are  the  best 
things  in  life  and  all  that  I  ask  of  you.” 

Pain  had  hardened  his  voice,  and  she  shivered,  her 
spirit  sinking  with  mortification,  for  he  was  accus¬ 
ing  her,  it  seemed,  of  begging  for  the  love  which  he 
would  not  give  her  and  which  it  had  been  far  from 
her  intention  to  ask.  His  apparent  hardness  wound¬ 
ed  her  to  the  depth  of  her  pride;  and  yet  she  told 
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herself  if  that  had  been  his  conception  of  her  request 
what  else  could  he  say?  What  other  reply  could 
she  have  expected  had  she  indeed  made  so  unjustifi¬ 
able  a  request  as  that  of  which  he  fancied  her  guilty? 
Silence  fell  between  them,  filled  with  strange 
anguish  on  his  part,  of  sharp  distress  on  hers,  till 
she  summed  up  courage  to  speak. 

“You  misunderstood  me,  David;  I  meant  that  I 
don’t  want  to  be  a  burden  for  you  to  be  chained  to 
during  the  rest  of  our  mutual  lives.  I  want  to  do 
whatever  you  wish ;  to  try  and  fulfil  whatever  you 
ask ;  though  I  have  failed  you  ,so  dreadfully.  But  if 

only — if  only - ”  She  stammered  and  hesitated, 

her  fingers  twisted  themselves  tightly  together  and 
she  looked  at  him  appealingly,  unable  to  finish  her 
speech.  Seeing  her  hesitation,  he  met  her  look  with 
a  kindly  smile : . 

“If  only  what,  dear?”  he  asked,  anxious  to  help 
her  halting  speech.  Drawing  courage  from  his 
words,  she  said  swiftly: 

“If  only  you  would  let  me  help  you  where  1  can 
I  should  be  grateful.  I  wish  to  serve  you,  David,  no 
matter  how  humbly.” 

Her  speech,  her  attitude,  contrasted  so  sharply 
with  her  old  pride  and  independence  that  he  hated 
himself,  thinking  he  must  have  explained  matters 
clumsily  in  the  past  if  ,she  believed  herself  to  be  his 
slave.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  was  her  conception  of 
repaying  him  for  any  sacrifice  he  had  made  in 
marrying  her,  he  resented  such  an  attitude  still 
more  hotly. 

“It’s  reversing  the  order  of  things  for  the  woman 
„  to  serve  the  man.  I  don’t  treat  a  woman  as  a  beast 
of  burden,  and  we  agreed  to  marry  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  you  should  be  free  to  make  your  life 
as  you  chose.  It’,s  a  part  of  the  compact  I  want  you  to 
remember  in  the  future.  We  are  equals,  not  master 
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and  slave.  We  can  be  friends,  that  is  surely  enough 
for  both  of  us.” 

She  was  silent,  her  fingers  clutching  the  edge  of 
the  black  Spanish  lace  .shawl  which  draped  round  her 
shoulders  accentuated  the  whiteness  of  her  bare 
throat,  and  though  tears  were  almo,st  choking  her, 
she  said  quietly:  “We  will  be  anything  that  you 
wish,  David.”  Then  she  stared  blindly  at  the  sea, 
unconscious  that  he  was  gripping  the  arms  of  his 
chair  fiercely. 

The  little  episode  proved  beyond  all  doubt  to 
Clover’s  mind  that  David  wished  to  keep  her  at  arm’s 
length,  and  .she  determined  that  she  would  never 
again  offer  him  the  chance  of  wounding  her  pride; 
so  from  that  day  onwards  she  kept  her  own  counsel, 
and  the  barrier  between  them  was  strengthened, 
made,  if  possible,  more  complete  and  insuperable. 

Ten  days  later  they  started  for  home,  travelling 
leisurely,  partly  for  Southminster’s  sake,  partly  for 
pleasure,  and  because  there  were  places  they  wished 
to  visit.  They  loitered  through  Italy,  motoring  up 
into  France,  and  finally  plunging  into  the  heated 
streets  of  Paris  lying  somnolent  and  deserted  under 
the  August  sun.  Throughout  their  journey,  as  David 
saw,  Paris  had  been  the  Mecca  whither  Clover’s 
thoughts  turned;  and  when  they  emerged  from  the 
Gare  de  Lyons,  Southminster  .saw  her  eyes  gleam 
and  dance  as  of  old,  he  heard  her  elfin  laugh  ring 
out  as  she  saw  the  green-hued  current  of  the  Seine 
lying  below  her.  During  the  succeeding  days  he 
watched  a  further  rejuvenescence  within  her ;  he  .saw 
her  expand  with  gladness  and  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  old  familiar  things,  and  he  rejoiced,  feeling  it  to 
be  of  good  augury  for  the  years  to  come  during 
which  he  still  hoped  to  guide  her  along  the  paths 
of  peace  and  happiness. 

But  Paris  being  hot,  they  took  up  their  abode  in 
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the  Hotel  des  Reservoirs  at  Versailles,  driving  into 
the  city  on  cooler  days,  for  Clover  was  eager  to  show 
him  the  haunts  of  her  student  life.  They  would 
lunch  at  Jouvent’s  on  the  Boulevard  Raspail,  have 
tea  at  the  Queen  of  Hearts,  or  the  Cremerie  Henri- 
ette  in  the  Rue  Leopold  Robert.  They  bought,  for 
“auld  lang  syne,”  a  vast  store  of  jams  at  Hazard's 
shop  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Brea,  though,  as  David 
declared,  Mrs.  Stokes’s  jams  made  in  the  Greyford 
still-room  were  far  better.  They  purchased  those 
charming  “platres”  of  the  antique  which  the  Quart¬ 
er  produces  in  such  perfection,  and  Clover  replaced 
her  bas-relief  of  “L’lnconnue,”  long  ago  broken  by 
the  Bridge  Street  slavey. 

They  were  happier  in  those  days  than  at  any  time 
since  Jim’s  departure  for  Somaliland,  because 
Clover’s  mind  was  busy  in  the  past,  Southminster’s 
equally  busy  in  the  present,  seeking  how  he  might 
best  serve  and  help  her. 

Seeing  how  Paris  delighted  her,  he  encouraged 
her  to  remain  another  week.  But  by  that  time  the 
spell  of  home  beset  them,  and  turning  their  faces 
northwards  they  found  again  the  summer  land  of 
harvest  splashed  with  the  glory  of  poppies,  and 
Greyford  bedecked  in  honour  of  their  return,  for 
Lucy,  defrauded  of  wedding  festivities,  had  spent  a 
joyous  time  arranging,  disarranging,  and  rearrang¬ 
ing  a  grand  programme  of  festivities  that  were  to 
mark  the  bride  and  bridegroom’s  home-coming. 
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‘‘In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty.” 

Shakespeare. 

MY  dear  boy,  you  must  remember  that  certain 
positions  entail  certain  duties.” 

“Damned  boring  ones,”  Southminster  answer¬ 
ed  impatiently.  He  had  launched  forth  the  next 
morning  to  his  aunt  against  the  festivities  planned 
by  Lucy  to  celebrate  his  home-coming.  He  had  told 
Miss  Aggy  of  the  blank  dismay  in  both  Clover’s 
heart  and  his  own  when  they  saw  the  triumphal 
arches  and  assembled  crowds  who  awaited  them. 
“Why  should  two  inoffensive  people,  whose  only 
wish  is  for  quiet,  be  bombarded  with  addresses  of 
welcome  and  horrible  things  of  that  kind?”  he 
added. 

“The  tenants  wanted  to  shew  their  gratitude  for 
all  you  have  done  for  them ;  their  affection  for  you  is 
great,  and  they  chose  the  only  means  in  their  power 
of  shewing  these  things.  It’s  churlish  of  you  to 
grouse  about  it.  Besides,”  ,she  added,  her  face 
growing  serious,  “don’t  kill  the  loyalty,  which  is 
rare  enough  between  employed  and  employer,  now 
that  Radicals  and  Socialists,  devoid  as  they  are  of 
loyalty,  honour  or  patriotism,  have  effectually 
damped  it  down.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  pondering  her  words, 
realising  their  truth  and  sense. 

“I  quite  understand,  my  dear,  that  both  you  and 
Clover  would  have  preferred  a  simple  home-coming 
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and  the  all-sufficing  companionship  of  one  another: 
but  there’s  a  lifetime  of  that  before  you  both,  thank 
God,  for  you  are  young,  and  so  you  must  .spare  a 
few  days  out  of  your  happiness  to  please  others.” 

His  face  hardened,  for  her  words  concerning  the 
life-long  companionship  which  lay  before  himself 
and  his  wife  had  stabbed  him.  A  lifetime  of  com¬ 
panionship  and  love,  according  to. Miss  Agatha!  A 
lifetime  of  strained  misery  and  effort,  of  hopeless 
battling  with  himself,  of  resolute  efforts  to  smooth 
the  pathway  of  the  woman  he  worshipped  but  who 
felt  for  him  a  mixture  of  repulsion  and  pitying  com¬ 
passion.  He  nearly  laughed  aloud  at  the  contrast 
between  truth  and  the  old  woman’s  ideals,  but  he 
said  nothing,  and  for  the  next  few  days  submitted 
himself  with  exemplary  patience  to  the  round  of 
festivities  he  could  not  well  avoid. 

These  affairs  once  ended  peace  fell  on  Greyford 
till  Lucy  suddenly  announced  her  engagement  to 
Augustus  Cooper.  The  fact  dated  back  to  the  early 
spring,  and  she  had,  with  wonderful  self-restraint, 
told  nobody  the  news  which  bubbled  joyously  within 
her.  But  the  return  of  her  .stepson  and  his  bride 
brought  to  her  mind  a  sharp  remembrance  of  the 
five-and-twenty  years  disparity  between  herself  and 
the  prosy  curate.  It  was  Southminster’s  mood  which 
made  her  think  of  it,  for  she  .saw  that  he  was  in  one 
of  his  most  sardonic  attitudes  of  late :  that  he  mock¬ 
ed  mercilessly  at  everything  and  everybody,  himself 
included,  and  therefore  that  he  would  probably  mock 
at  her  now,  so  fear  filled  her  when  .she  made  her 
way  at  last  to  the  Green  Parlour,  where  Southmin- 
ster,  immersed  in  business,  was  not  best  pleased  at 
the  interruption. 

“There’s  something  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about, 
dearie,”  she  began  tentatively,  balancing  an  ivory 
paper-knife  on  her  forefinger  as  she  spoke,  and 
avoiding  his  eyes. 
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“No  more  ‘beno’s,’  I  hope?  We’ve  had  our  fill 
of  them  lately/’  he  answered  quickly. 

She  laughed  with  coy  self-consciousness.  “Well, 
dearie,  it  can  be  quite  simple,  and  indeed  I  think  it 
ought  to  be,  don’t  you?” 

“I’m  all  for  simplicity.” 

Lucy  blushed.  “I’ve  been  thinking  a  great  deal 
lately  about  the  new  house,  Bridgefoot,  which  you 

kindly  said  I  might  have,  and - ”  She  knew 

Bridgefoot  really  had  little  bearing  on  the  case,  but 
it  seemed  a  good  opening,  so  she  used  it,  then  paused ; 
and  having  dropped  the  paper-knife  with  a  clatter 
on  the  floor,  stooped  to  pick  it  up.  Anxious  to  get 
rid  of  her,  he  asked  whether  it  was  anything  about 
furnishing  that  distressed  her. 

“Well,  dearie,  not  altogether,”  she  began,  then 
hesitated,  wishing  that  people  would  understand 
things  without  the  necessity  of  having  them  ex¬ 
plained. 

“There  are  many  things  we  could  spare  out  of  this 
house,  so  why  not  discuss  the  matter  with  Clover? 
I’m  sure  whatever  you  both  agree  to  I  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  let  you  have.”  He  had  intentionally 
flung  a  tone  of  finality  into  his  words,  hoping  to 
hasten  her  departure;  and  to  accentuate  his  wish 
still  more  clearly  he  made  a  marked  attempt  to  re¬ 
sume  his  writing,  but  Lucy  began  plaintively: 

“It’s  not  furniture  exactly  but — but  somebody.” 
She  paused,  then  added  with  a  desperate  effort :  “I 
mean  I  want  to  take  somebody  from  here.” 

“Cynthia  for  one,  I  hope,  and  Squib;  also  no 
doubt  the  third  housemaid,  whom  you  adore.  By  all 
means  take  them.” 

“No,  no,  David,  why  won’t  you  understand?”  she 
burst  out.  “1  mean  Mr.  Cooper,  that  he  has  asked 
me  to  marry  him,  and  I’ve  said  yes.”  She  rushed 
out  her  words  with  a  down  drooped  head  and  a 
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quaking  dread  of  her  stepson’s  attitude  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement.  He  stared  at  her  so  blankly  that  she 
said.  “I  hope  you  aren’t  vexed,  dearie  ?  I — I  thought 
it  all  over  well  before  agreeing — but  I  do  think  I 
can  help  him  in  his  great  work,  don’t  you?” 

Southminster  murmured  an  unintelligible  remark, 
then  offered  Lucy  the  usual  congratulations,  and  she 
blushed,  saying  she  was  glad  he  did  not  think  her 
foolish  in  marrying  a  man  younger  than  herself.  “Of 
course  it’s  an  exceptional  case,  Augustus” — she 
gasped  the  name  timorously — “is  such  an  unusual 
man  that  I  think  he  will  be  better  suited  with  a 
woman  like  myself  than  with  a  young  girl  who  would 
want  amusing.  I  hope  I  shall  fulfil  all  his  demands, 
and  bring  him  many  converts  from  those  dreadful 
places  where  the  Indian  Rajahs  keep  their  poor  wo¬ 
men.  Zenana  missions  have  always  interested  me 
so  much,  you  know,  and  at  one  time  we  had  working 
parties  in  Yorbury  for  them,  don’t  you  remember?” 

“Perfectly.”  A  malicious  twinkle  lit  his  eyes. 
“You  made  trousers  for  Thugs,  corsets  for  Canni¬ 
bals,  mantillas  for  Mohawks  and  toques  for  Tekee- 
Turcomans.” 

Blind  to  his  mockery,  she  answered  gravely :  “Any¬ 
thing  tnat  civilises  is  good,  especially  decent  cloth¬ 
ing.” 

“Anatole  France’s  “lie  des  Pingouins”  has  a  most 
illuminating  chapter  on  the  effect  of  clothing  the 
heathen,”  he  said  dryly. 

She  was  too  innocent  to  realise  his  cynicism,  and 
answered  that  ,she  would  recommend  the  book  to 
Augustus.  After  a  moment’s  pause,  she  added  with 
a  little  sigh :  “Of  course,  for  many  reasons,  I  should 
have  loved  to  live  in  an  English  vicarage  with  a  nice 
old-fashioned  garden,  and  chickens  and  a  groom- 
gardener,  and  the  church  bells  ringing  on  summer 
evenings,  you  know  the  .sort  of  thing  I  mean?  It 
would  have  been  so  peaceful  taking  broth  and  milk 
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puddings  to  the  poor  people  when  they  were  ill ;  for 
I  rather  think  Aunt  Emily  was  right  when  she  said 
years  ago  that  1  had  a  parochial  mind.  It’s  a  very 
comfortable  thing,  you  know.  But  still,  when  a  man 
of  Augustus’s  gifts  feels  drawn  to  the  mission  field, 
I  should  be  the  last  person  to  stand  in  his  light ;  and 
so  for  that  reason  I  must  go  far  away  from  home  and 
from  you,  dearie.  That’s  the  only  thing  about  it  all 
that  pains  me,”  she  added. 

Touched  by  her  affection,  he  held  out  his  hand. 
“And  we  shall  miss  you,  Lucy ;  miss  you  very  much 
indeed,  though  I  know  you  will  be  a  great  deal 
happier  with  Cooper  than  you  have  ever  been  here 
with  me  to  tease  and  bewilder  you  as  I  have  done.” 

She  dropped  a  pecking  kiss  on  his  head.  “I’ve 
been  a  poor  sort  of  companion  to  you,  David,  all 
these  years,  because  you’re  clever  and  I’m  stupid, 
but  I’ve  tried  to  do  my  best.  However,  now  that 
you’ve  got  dear  Clover  I  can  follow  my  own  path 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  leave  you  here,  knowing 
you  are  happy  together.”  She  paused,  and  with  a 
little  tremulous  smile,  added:  “Ah,  dearie,  there’s 
nothing  in  the  world  like  love’s  young  dream,  as  you 
know  now.  Mine  was  destroyed  in  my  youth,  but 
perhaps  I  shall  find  it  all  right  this  time;  perhaps 
it  isn’t  too  late  yet.” 

And  .swallowing  a  little  sob  she  slipped  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  Southminster,  his  face  grimly  set,  his 
letters  neglected.  The  sight  of  her  gladness  which 
had  struck  him  at  first  as  merely  ludicrous,  held, 
he  found,  that  strange  pathos  in  its  apparent  absurd¬ 
ity  which  transformed  it  to  a  fair  and  gracious 
thing  that  set  his  heart  aching  with  regrets,  and 
accentuated  his  hunger  for  the  woman  he  loved,  and 
to  whom  at  that  moment  Lucy,  having  told  her 
great  news,  was  saying  coyly : 

“Will  you  ask  dear  David  as  a  favour  whether  he 
would  lend  me  the  big  tiara  for  my  wedding?  I  know 
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the  Bible  speaks  of  not  adorning  the  person  unduly ; 
but  I  can’t  help  feeling  that  for  Augustus’s  sake  I 
should  like  to  do  him  all  possible  honour;  and  the 
tiara  would  be  a  nice  way  of  shewing  it,  wouldn’t  it  ?” 
She  paused,  twisted  her  handkerchief  nervously  in 
her  hand,  then  enunciated  one  of  the  few  sensible 
things  v,hich  she  had  ever  been  known  to  say:  “I 
also  wanted  to  tell  you,  dear,  that  I  shan’t  call  myself 
Lady  Southminster  when  I’m  married  again.  Not 
out  of  any  lack  of  feeling  for  Edward’s  memory,  but 
because  I  have  always  thought  if  a  man  was  good 
isn’t  it?  Besides  I  shall  feel  quite  proud  enough  of 
enough  to  marry  his  name  was  good  enough  to  take, 
being  Lucy  Cooper.” 

So  a  few  weeks  later  Lucy  was  married  with  all 
the  pomp  and  circumstance  she  desired,  crowned 
by  the  big  tiara  resting  on  a  mauve  chiffon  veil, 
her  plump  person  cased  in  a  grey  satin  dress  of 
phenomenal  tightness  that  creaked  ominously  when, 
under  the  towering  roof  of  Yorbury’s  great  cathe¬ 
dral,  she  knelt  to  receive  the  Bishop  of  Durring- 
worth’s  episcopal  blessing. 

Alone  at  Greyford,  the  Southminsters  realised  how 
welcome  Lucy’s  chatter  and  absurdities  had  been  as 
a  comic  relief  to  the  grimness  of  their  tragedy. 
They  spoke  of  her  regretfully,  recalling  her  stupid¬ 
ities,  secretly  wishing  her  back  again,  though  neither 
confessed  as  much  to  the  other  in  the  passing  days 
during  which  the  glory  of  a  Saint  Martin’s  summer 
bathed  marsh  and  foreshore  in  clear  light,  ever  re¬ 
vealing  fresh  beauties  in  the  russet  of  trees  and 
hedgerows,  bracken  and  brambles  burnished  with 
the  first  tints  of  autumn.  And  yet  despair  held 
Clover  prisoner.  She  tried  every  conceivable  means 
of  killing  thought,  of  crowding  feeling  out  of  her 
life.  But  even  the  coming  and  going  of  the  50th 
Hussars  officers,  and  the  stream  of  other  guests, 
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with  whom  she  was^  careful  to  fill  the  house,  failed 
to  occupy  her  sufficiently  or  grant  her  the  oblivion 
she  sought. 

These  things  Lady  Wycherley,  shrewd  and  obser¬ 
vant,  half  suspected  when  she  came  to  Greyford,  and 
on  the  second  evening  of  her  visit  chaffed  South- 
minster  about  his  new  responsibilities  as  a  married 
man.  She  declared  herself  flattered  that  he  had 
followed  her  advice  in  the  matter,  '‘though/’  she 
added,  “as  a  matter  of  fact  you  had  begun  to  think 
of  it  long  before  I  spoke.  It  was  brewing,  or  rather 
fermenting  within  you,  last  time  I  was  here,  and 
making  you  quite  viperish  in  the  temper  when  you 
realised  that  I  had  seen  it.” 

He  answered  with  a  laugh  that  love  and  marriage 
had  been  far  either  from  his  thoughts  or  Clover’s  in 
those,  days;  and  he  turned  so  resolutely  to  other 
subjects  that  Lady  Wycherley’s  suspicions,  already 
roused,  received  fuller  confirmation,  and  the  next 
day  she  spoke  openly  of  her  fears  to  Miss  Agatha. 
But  the  old  spinster  laughed  her  words  aside. 

“Imagination  on  your  part.  No  two  people  could 
be  more  suited  to  one  another  than  David  and  Clover, 
though  possibly  they  are  both  a  little  shy — for  you 
know  how  reserved  they  are — at  appearing  before  a 
household  of  people  for  the  first  time  as  husband 
and  wife.” 

Lady  Wycherley  looked  at  her.  “It’s  not  that, 
Miss  Aggy;  I  know  the  sort  of  shyness  you  mean 
quite  well,  and  they  aren’t  a  bit  troubled  with  that. 
But  they  are  troubled  by  something,  of  that  I’m 
convinced.” 

Though  Miss  Aggy  would  listen  to  no  such  talk, 
yet  after  the  other  woman’s  departure  from  Grey¬ 
ford  she  set  herself  to  watch  the  Southminsters, 
bearing  in  mind  Kate’s  words:  “A  newly  married 
couple  who  are  in  love  don’t  keep  their  house  in- 
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cassantly  filled  with  guests  before  they  have  been 
married  a  twelvemonth.  Tom  and  I  wanted  "nobody 
for  ever  so  long  when  we  were  first  married.” 

The  seed  of  doubt  thus  sown  in  Miss  Agatha's 
mind  began  to  grow  apace.  She  felt  disloyal  to 
David  in  watching  him  and  his  wife  as  she  was  now 
doing,  and  yet  that  hateful  fear  lest  Kate  had  in 
very  deed  spoken  the  truth  tormented  her,  nor  was 
it  lessened  when  she  began  to  realise  that  neither 
David  nor  Clover  came  as  frequently  as  of  old  to  the 
Vale  Farm,  and  that,  as  Lady  Wycherley  said,  they 
were  seldom  alone  at  Greyford.  She  commented  on 
this  to  Clover  one  day,  saying  lightly:  “Greyford  is 
becoming  quite  an  hotel  with  all  the  guests,  you  will 
have  to  call  it  the  Southminster  Arms.” 

The  younger  woman  flushed  a  little,  and  answered 
that  she  thought  change  was  good  for  David  since 
he  was  unable  to  go  about  as  other  men  did  or  lead 
an  active  life,  and  that  guests  at  Greyford  varied  the 
monotony  of  his  days.  Miss  Agatha  suggested  that 
Clover  also  found  pleasure  in  their  society,  but  Lady 
Southminster  replied  rather  quickly  in  the  negative. 
Then  afraid  of  having  in  any  way  betrayed  herself, 
she  added  that  guests  stole  too  much  time  from  her 
painting  to  be  wholly  welcome  to  her. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  her  painting  had  failed  her 
completely,  for  her  hand  had  lost  its  cunning  and 
she  turned  from  work  with  disgust,  feeling  that  her 
art  must  be  indeed  a  paltry  thing  to  fail  her  each 
time  she  made  any  real  call  upon  it.  Southminster’s 
ready  .sympathy  would  have  helped  her  in  those  days, 
but  though  she  longed  for  it  she  dared  not  say  so, 
while  he  also  held  aloof,  fearful  of  being  a  burden  to 
her,  or  interfering  with  Tier  way  of  life  and  of  ob¬ 
truding  himself  unasked  on  her  work. 

From  the  first  he  had  resolved  that  he  would  never 
allow  those  disintegrating  influences  of  marriage 
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against  which  she  had  railed  in  the  studio,  to  attack 
her  through  his  agency,  so  that  even  when  she  rath¬ 
er  shyly  invited  him  there  now  he  seldom  went,  fear¬ 
ful  lest  her  invitation  sprang  from  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  days  seemed  interminable  as  he  sat  in  the 
Green  Parlour  with  Dan,  or  welcomed  the  50th  Hus¬ 
sars  officers  to  Greyford.  Neither  friends,  estate 
work  nor  any  other  matters  which  he  touched — and 
he  touched  many  at  that  time  in  the  hope  of  finding 
relief — helped  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his  life,  as 
week  by  week  he  felt  more  grievously  the  load  he 
had  of  his  own  free  will  taken  on  his  shoulders  when 
he  asked  Clover  to  marry  him.  He  had,  he  believed, 
fully  faced  it  during  the  night  vigil  when  he  deter¬ 
mined  on  his  course  of  action.  He  had  known  then, 
as  he  thought,  all  that  it  would  cost  him  in  the  pain 
of  a  life-long  martyrdom  of  soul  and  body,  and  the 
daily  hell  of  living  unloved  beside  the  woman  he 
adored.  All  these  things  he  had,  he  thought,  faced 
and  understood.  Once  again  he  realised  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  things  seen  and  things  merely  pictured 
even  by  so  vivid  an  imagination  and  comprehensive  a 
mind  as  his  own.  He  had  resolved  at  the  outset  to 
lead  Clover  back  to  the  paths  of  peace  and  happiness, 
knowing  that  it  would  not  be  the  work  of  a  day  or  a 
week,  but  of  years  of  labour  and  tenderness,  to 
which  he  must  bring  patience,  perseverance  and  the 
unflinching  resolve  that  characterised  him.  But  he 
had  not  counted  on  the  power  of  body  over  spirit: 
he  had  not  realised  how  completely  his  longing  for 
Clover  as  woman  and  wife  would  sap  his  vitality, 
and  drain  his  powers  of  helping  her.  These  things 
kept  him  by  their  force.  H$,  had  no  intention  of 
weakening,  yet  the  strenuousness  of  that  which  lay 
before  him  seemed  at  times  to  his  wearied  body  and 
flagging  spirit  almost  beyond  human  endurance. 

It  was  on  this  painful  condition  of  affairs  that  the 
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first  idea  of  a  change  came  to  him.  It  sprang  from 
a  passing  glimpse  of  his  wife’s  old  pleasure  in  a 
thing  of  beauty  which  he  feared  circumstances  had 
irrevocably  slain.  Now  of  a  sudden  he  found  to  his 
relief  that  it  still  existed  within  her  one  Sunday 
evening  as  they  passed  together  from  the  dimly-lit 
nave  of  Yorbury  Cathedral  into  the  frost-bound  still¬ 
ness  of  the  .sunset.  Light  snow  crisped  the  ground, 
powdered  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  Close, 
while  plaques  of  indigo  clouds  were  imposed  on  a 
golden  and  crimson  background  of  wintry  .sky.  The 
sight  made  Clover  pause,  her  face  light  as  by  magic. 

“Ah,”  she  said,  with  a  little  gasp  of  pleasure, 
“things  like  that  make  one  believe  in  the  existence  of 
a  God,  don’t  they?” 

Southminster,  watching  her,  said  in  his  quiet  way : 
“Yes,  and  of  a  merciful  God.”  His  words  were  the 
outcome  of  many  days  of  torment  in  Which  he  had 
been  disposed  to  think  there  was  no  mercy  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  no  pity  in  the  world. 

Her  answer  came  harshly.  “There’s  no  mercy  in 
life;  no  pity  or  kindness  behind  all  that  beauty. 
Nothing  but  a  great  Power,  a  horrible  Omniscience, 
a  Creator  of  beauty  for  the  pleasure  of  creating  it, 
and  still  more  for  the  pleasure  of  destroying  it 
again.”  She  paused,  her  eyes  hard  in  their  expres¬ 
sion,  as  she  added:  “No  doubt  a  consummate  Artist 
of  a  God,  but  devoid  of  mercy,  pity,  gentleness,  or 
any  tenderness  for  the  things  He  has  made  or  for  the 
men  and  women  He  has  placed  in  the  midst  of  them.” 

The  fierceness  of  her  diatribe  stuck  him  painfully, 
but  he  made  no  reply,  and  as  she  turned  to  him  she 
realised  the  weariness,  the  patient  wistfulness  of  his 
face.  Her  own  softened  immediately.  “You  are 
tired,  and  I  like  a  selfish  wretch  have  kept  you  stand¬ 
ing  here,”  she  said,  lying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  angry 
with  herself  for  a  thoughtless  action  Which  had 
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possibly  made  him  .suffer.  He  answered  lightly  that 
all  was  well  with  him:  that  he  had  not  wished  to 
disturb  her  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  His  selfless¬ 
ness  shamed  her,  and  she  pressed  his  arm  with  a 
little  impulsive  gesture  of  affection  as  they  moved 
towards  the  motor. 

“Do  you  never  think  of  yourself,  David  ?”  she 
asked,  and  he  answered  with  a  laugh : 

“Constantly.  After  all  it's  a  form  of  selfishness 
to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  people  one — cares  for.” 

His  words  came  with  an  apparent  effort,  and  she 
shrank  back,  never  dreaming  that  he  had  checked 
the  word  “loves”  lest  he  should  cause  her  offence. 

Silence  fell  between  them  as  she  helped  him  into 
the  motor  and  her  thoughts  flew  to  the  past,  for  his 
remark  on  the  mercifulness  of  God  had  swept  her 
back  to  the  Vale  Farm  garden  when  the  Canon  and 
she  had  talked  as  her  eyes  followed  Southminster’s 
slow  progress  down  the  green  lawn  beside  Miss 
Agatha.  She  thought  of  her  own  outcry: 

“How  can  you  parsons  with  a  terrible  tragedy  like 
that  under  your  eyes  expect  one  to  believe  in  the 
justice  or  mercy  of  God?”  She  remembered,  too, 
the  old  man's  gentle,  pitiful  answer  as  he  too 
watched  the  distant  figures. 

“In  the  eye  of  God 

Pain  may  have  purpose  and  be  justified.” 

But  she  rebelled  against  .such  a  creed  still  more 
fiercely  now  than  she  had  done  then.  Pain  had  not 
a  shadow  of  justification  for  its  infliction  on  such  a 
man  as  David ;  and  her  mouth  closed,  her  eyes  grew 
hard  in  their  expression  as  she  took  her  place  beside 
him,  while  Dan  sat  half  on  her  knees,  half  on  the 
seat,  and  gazed  pensively  out  of  the  window. 

David  was  silent  till  they  had  left  Yorbury  far 
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behind  them,  then  he  said:  “I  wish  you  could  be 
less  hard,  Clover.  It  doesn’t  help  you.  You  are 
making  things  more  difficult  for  yourself  and  for 
me.  Perhaps  it  was  better  the  child  should  not  live, 
though  it  was  hard  for  you  to  lose  the  last  link  with 
Jim.”  1  *1 

She  started.  It  was  inconceivable  that  he  should 
think  she  mourned  for  the  child !  That  he  had  mis¬ 
understood  her  feelings  for  Jim!  Amazement  and 
revolt  spurred  her  speech.  “I  don’t  regret  the  child ; 
I’m  thankful  not  to  have  it.” 

“I  want  you  to  try  and  forget  it  all,”  he  said 
quietly. 

She  was  silent,  her  face  turned  from  him  towards 
the  glory  of  the  dying  day,  where  the  primrose 
horizon  faded  to  silver  and  the  crimson  glow  over¬ 
head  stained  the  snow-veiled  ground,  and  turned  the 
roadside  puddles  to  blood-red  pools  of  beauty.  After 
a  little  pause  he  continued:  “Don’t  think  me  heart¬ 
less,  because  I  want  you  to  forget.  If  you  could  it 
would  make  you  happier;  you  would  become  more 
your  old  self,  more  as  you  were  when  you  first  came 
here.” 

“Innocence  isn’t  regainable.  When  I  came  to  you 
I  didn’t  understand  or  know  many  things  which  I  do 
now,”  she  .said  sharply. 

He  flinched.  “I  often  think  it  was  my  fault ;  that 
I  ought  to  have  guarded  you  more  safely — and  yet 
how  could  one  have  known?”  His  mind  flew  to  Jim, 
the  man  he  had  loved  and  trusted.  How  could  he 
ever  have  suspected  him  of  .such  evil?  “Can’t  you 
forget  or  try  to  forget  some  of  the  bitterness  of  it 
all  ?”  he  asked  again. 

Her  hands  were  wrung  together  in  the  shelter  of 
the  sable  muff,  and  her  voice  rang  out  curtly:  “No. 
Like  the  psalmist,  my  sin  is  ever  before  me;  the 
bitterness  of  the  fruit  of  knowledge  has  poisoned  my 
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life,  and  yours.  I  can’t  forget;  I  can’t  forgive;  I 
have’nt  the  force  of  will  to  do  so.”  Her  words 
silenced  him.  There  was  no  .sign  of  that  momentary 
softening  he  had  seen  outside  the  cathedral  and 
which  had  raised  his  hopes. 

“You  have  no  sin  to  keep  before  you ;  the  .sin  was 
Jim’s ;  you  are  blameless,”  he  said  after  a  pause. 

“I’m  not  blameless.  I  allowed  him  to  think  I  loved 
him;  I  encouraged  him  in  the  studio — only  for  an 
hour — to  think  I  would  marry  him.” 

“I  .still  say  you  are  blameless,”  he  answered.  “As 
for  the  other  matter — the  question  of  forgetting,  is 
it  true  you  haven’t  the  force  of  will  to  do  so?” 

She  longed  to  cry  out  that  he  could  make  he* 
forget ;  that  his  love  could  melt  the  stoniness  of  her 
hear-  ;  his  tenderness  gild  life  for  her  again.  But 
she  was  silent. 

“Doesn’t  obstinacy  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it  all?” 
he  asked. 

It  w<as  obstinacy  she  knew,  though  not  in  the  sense 
he  meant;  but  the  obstinate  effort  to  maintain  a 
feigned  indifference  towards  him  which  the  love 
within  her  was  for  ever  tearing  down!  Her  voice 
rang  with  sudden  fierceness.  “Yes,  you’re  right,  it’s 
obstinacy.  I  don’t  want  to  forget,  I  don’t  want  to 
forgive  either  myself  or  him.  I  don’t  want  to  put 
the  bitterness  out  of  my  life.” 

He  felt  that  he  had  trespassed  on  her  most  sacred 
feeling;  interfered  with  her  way  of  life,  and  asked 
of  her  something  which  he  had  no  right  to  ask.  Like 
some  trespasser  on  forbidden  ground,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  faced  the  wrath  of  ownership  that  defied 
him.  Quick  to  heal  where  he  thought  he  had  wound¬ 
ed,  he  said  penitently:  “I  had  no  right  to  ask  you 
to  forget.  I  was  a  clumsy  fool.” 

His  penitence,  his  gentleness,  fired  afresh  her 
hatred  of  Jim  and  of  herself  for  having  caused  her 
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to  hurt  Southminster,  and  she  bent  towards  him 
with  a  little  despairing  cry,  her  hands  outstretched 
to  him  across  Dan's  black  body. 

“Ah,  David,  it's  I  who  am  at  fault,  I  who  spoke 
wrongly.  But  there  are  some  dead  things,  some  dead 
people  who  are  never  dead  enough  for  the  peace  of 
the  living.  Mine  are  like  that;  they  won't  lie  still: 
they  keep  on  turning  in  their  graves,  springing  to 
life  defying  me  to  forget  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  seemed  lulled  to  rest  at  last.  One  is  never  safe 
from  some  of  one's  dead.  They  are  living  memories 
so  vivid  and  clear — so  infinitely  more  real  than 
realities.  Like  the  ghosts  of  the  marsh,  though  they 
are  buried  deep  down  and  long  ago,  they  haunt  one. 
Ah,  God,  if  they  were  buried  under  the  highest 
mountain  on  earth  they  would  not  rest."  With  a 
sob  she  hid  her  face  in  the  cushion  of  the  motor, 
and  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers  with  a  half-shy  move¬ 
ment  of  tenderness. 

“Clover,  I’m  sorry  I  spoke  as  I  did.  We  won't 
talk  of  these  things  again;  only  I  would  give  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  to  see  you  happy."  But  she 
turned  her  face  still  further  away,  wrenching  her 
hand  from  his,  lest  by  word  or  deed  she  should  be¬ 
tray  herself.  And  he  sat  staring  at  the  snow-decked 
landscape  where  the  chill  of  night  spread  itself 
apace. 

But  if  sombreness  had  settled  on  Greyford,  and 
Southminster  believed  more  and  more  firmly  and 
sorrowfully  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  marrying 
Clover,  there  were  yet  times  when  her  old  gaiety 
would  unexpectedly  flash  forth.  He  realised  this 
one  morning,  when  after  the  men  who  were  staying 
in  the  house  had  gone  out  shooting,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  Salon  in  search  of  her.  As  he  crossed  the 
Stone  Hall  he  heard  somebody  playing  a  valse,  and 
Clover's  elfin  laugh  fell  on  his  ear.  Opening  the 
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door,  he  saw  her  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her 
dress  held  up,  and  her  head  tilted  at  a  delightful 
angle,  standing  before  a  group  of  girls  who  were 
*  staying  in  the  house,  she  showed  them  a  “pas  de 
ballet1'  learnt  in  old  days  in  the  Quarter.  For  the 
moment  she  had  forgotten  everything  but  the  dance 
she  was  executing,  and  Southminster  watched  her, 
while  unconscious  of  any  audience  but  the  girls,  she 
danced  on  till  she  suddenly  saw  his  reflection  in  one 
of  the  mirrors  that  hung  between  the  windows,  and 
instantly  her  hands  fell  to  her  side,  she  straightened 
herself,  and  turning  to  him  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
colour  on  her  face  asked  him  what  she  could  do  for 
him.  He  shewed  her  the  letter  he  had  brought,  and 
as  she  accompanied  him  back  to  the  Green  Parlour 
he  said: 

“Why  have  you  hidden  your  gifts  from  me? 
Where  did  you  learn  to  dance  like  that?" 

She  answered  that  she  had  seen  the  dance  in  Paris, 
many  years  ago,  and  had  been  inveigled  into  shewing 
it  to  the  girls.  “I  was  a  fool  for  five  minutes,  and 
you  caught  me  fooling,"  ,she  added  rather  shame¬ 
facedly. 

“It’s  a  harmless  folly,  and  the  oftener  I  see  it  the 
better  I  should  like  it,"  he  replied,  then  after  a 
pause  he  added :  “Why  shouldn’t  we  give  a  ball  here 
and  dance  the  New  Year  in?  Wouldn’t  you  enjoy  it?" 

“My  salad  days  are  done,  David,"  she  answered, 
and  turned  to  other  topics. 

That  night,  and  indeed  for  many  other  nights  and 
days,  he  thought  of  Clover’, s  elfin  laugh  as  it  had 
fallen  on  his  ear  in  the  Stone  Hall.  He  recalled  her 
graceful  figure  in  the  Salon  as  ,she  danced  before 
the  group  of  girls;  and  above  all  he  remembered 
the  change  in  her  face  when  she  saw  him  It  was 
as  if  some  blight  had  fallen  on  her  gaiety  and  stilled 
her  laughter.  He  was  a  blight  on  her  life.  An  ever- 
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present  reminder  of  things  cruel  and  tragic ;  a  cripple 
to  whom  she  was  bound,  while  her  heart  lay  buried 
with  the  man  she  had  loved.  It  was  horrible  that 
such  things  should  be;  above  all  that  they  should 
come  into  her  life.  Then  he  bethought  him  sud¬ 
denly  of  Paris,  where  she  had  regained  for  a  while 
her  old  brightness.  Was  Paris,  then,  the  solution? 
Could  she  find  relief  and  comfort  there  rather  than 
in  East  Anglia  with  its  crowding  memories  of  past 
gladness  and  present  tragedy?  If  Paris  could  give 
relief  she  must  go  there  without  delay.  So  it  was  on 
Paris  and  its  possibilities  that  his  thoughts  dwelt, 
and  he  waited  an  opportunity  to  suggest  her  return¬ 
ing  there. 

His  opportunity  came  one  mild  December  evening 
a  fortnight  later,  when  Clover  seizing  the  chance  of 
a  warm  winter’s  day  had  been  sketching  by  the 
marsh.  Evening  was  drawing  on  apace  as  she  paus¬ 
ed  beside  the  familiar  sweet-briar  bushes  to  watch 
the  sun  dip  westwards  behind  the  Hall  Hills.  A  neap 
tide  had  left  the  creeks  and  pools  of  the  marsh  half 
empty;  the  samphire  glowed  in  all  its  winter  splen¬ 
dour;  gulls  wheeled  against  a  background  of  rosy 
sky,  red-shanks  flitted  beside  the  half-empty  creeks, 
and  a  pack  of  wild  geese,  streaming  ribbonwise 
across  the  sky,  .sailed  away  seawards.  Half  way  up 
to  Hall  Hill  she  paused  to  take  a  farewell  glimpse 
of  the  marsh,  but  the  light  had  faded,  the  steel  grey 
pall  of  night  drawing  up  remorselessly  from  the 
east  shrouded  the  day’s  declining  loveliness,  and 
seeing  it  she  told  herself  cynically  that  in  very  truth 
thus  faded  all  the  .sweet  and  gracious  possibilities 
of  life,  effaced  by  the  ghoulish  hand  of  time  or  the 
Withering  clutch  of  reality.  Her  mood  was  still 
harsh  and  cynical  when  .she  found  Southminster  in 
the  garden.  Neither  spoke  for  a  moment,  then  he 
asked  if  she  had  been  working. 
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“Trying  to  and  failing  as  usual,”  she  answered. 

“I  was  afraid  work  hadn’t  been  going  very  well 
lately,”  he  .said. 

“Does  that  mean  I’ve  been  horribly  cross?”  She 
was  filled  with  penitence  at  the  thought.  The  last 
thing  she  wished  was  to  revenge  herself  for  her  own 
failures  on  his  patient  kindness. 

“Not  cross,  but  restless,  as  you  always  are  when 
matters  are  not  going  well  with  you.” 

She  flushed,  ashamed  of  her  inability  to  hide  her 
moods  and  wishing  he  was  less  observant.  “I’m 
sorry  I  show  things  so  plainly,  but  I’ve  been  worried 
lately,”  she  said  as  she  stared  into  the  distance. 

“Would  you  care  to  tell  me  what  is  wrong?” 

“Yes,  indeed  you  can  help.  I’m  in  the  mood  to 
treat  you  as  the  dust-heap  for  my  complaints.”  She 
spoke  jerkily;  her  machinery  of  confession  had 
grown  atrophied  with  disuse,  and  now  that  she  re¬ 
quired  it  she  found  it  worked  badly.  Then  she  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  tell  him  how  bad  her  work  had  become, 
how  desperately  she  resented  her  failures,  and  she 
added  wearily :  “Nothing  in  the  world  hurts  so  much 
as  to  find  your  art  slipping  from  you  wttien  you  want 
it ;  to  clutch  and  .strain  at  it,  and  find  yourself  grasp¬ 
ing  nothing  but  air;  to  know  that  when  your  very 
soul  is  crying  out  for  expression  your  hand  has  lost 
its  cunning,  your  eyes  its  power  to  .see,  your  brain 
its  capacity  to  direct.  Life  is  hell  then — absolute 
hell.  I’m  no  good  as  an  artist;  I  only  imagined 
myself  possessed  of  powers  which  1  never  had. 
Like  many  fools,  I  lived  in  a  dream  of  blind  self- 
confidence  and  vanity ;  I  built  on  the  .shifting  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  few  successful  efforts  which  I  thought 
wtere  the  promise  of  good  things  to  come,  when  they 
were  in  reality  not  promises  but  fulfilments,  and 
artistically  there’s  nothing  further  in  me — I’m  a 
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failure,  a  dead,  dire  failure.”  She  paused,  and  for 
a  moment  neither  spoke,  then  she  resumed:  “No¬ 
body  knows  the  bitterness  of  failure  when  it  comes 
or  how  ignominious  it  is ;  because  the  higher  one  has 
aimed  the  more  complete  is  one’s  fall.  So  will  you 
forgive  me,  David,  for  having  been  such  an  abomin¬ 
ably  bad  companion  to  you  lately?  For  having 
failed  you  all  down  the  line  as  I  have  done?”  she 
added  haltingly,  as  her  mind  swept  to  the  past  again. 

For  a  second  he  made  no  reply,  then  he  said  that 
she  must  not  allow  things  to  look  ,so  black  to  her, 
because  pessimism  was  the  ruin  of  nations  and  indi¬ 
viduals;  optimism  their  safeguard,  even  though  at 
times  it  met  with  rude  shocks,  and  he  went  on  to 
explain  in  his  clear,  simple  way  that  much  of  her 
trouble  came  from  health.  “You  have  been  through 
deep  waters  these  past  months,  and  though  you  are 
getting  stronger,  your  mental  balance  is  not  quite 
normal  yet,”  he  added. 

She  shot  him  a  half-humorous,  half-regretful  look. 
“Is  that  a  polite  way  of  calling  me  mad?” 

He  laughed.  “No,  my  dear,  far  from  mad.  But 
after  such  an  ordeal  you  want  time  to  get  back  to 
ordinary  conditions;  and  the  fact  that  you  are  an 
artist  complicates  matters,  because  all  art  sensitises, 
and  so  you  are  the  more  alive  to  unpleasantness  or 
pain.” 

“What  a  son  of  consolation  you  are,  David;  you 
always  put  something  helpful  or  hopeful  before  me ; 
you  never  throw  stumbling  blocks  in  my  path.” 

“Why  should  I?  I  want  to  help  you  if  I  feel  a 
broken  reed  in  that  direction.”  He  hesitated,  then 
— with  a  certain  unintentional  return  of  stiffness  in 
his  voice  and  manner  as  the  thought  of  their  mutual 
agreement  swept  over  him — “After  all  we  promised 
to  be  pals,  didn’t  we?”  he  said. 

It  was  always  as  “friends,”  as  “pals,”  that  he 
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spoke ;  and  the  words  chilled  her  like  a  spongeful  of 
cold  water  flung  in  her  face,  so  that  a  moment  later 
she  burst  out  impatiently:  “The  artistic  tempera¬ 
ment  is  a  poisonous  thing;  a  curse  to  its  owner,  an 
offence  to  its  neighbours.” 

He  tried  to  laugh  her  remarks  aside  lightly,  saying 
she  was  foolish.  Then  his  face  grew  serious  as  he 
added :  “Fve  often  thought  of  our  talk  in  the  Studio 
when  you  told  me  that  art  was  the  lode-star  of  your 
life,  and  marriage  would  kill  your  art.  In  our 
marriage  I  see  no  reason  that  your  art  should  die ;  1 
want  you  to  keep  it  alive,  and  I  promised  you  that  I 
would  never  stand  between  you  and  it,  and  so  if  un¬ 
consciously  and  unwillingly  I  am  disturbing  or  hin¬ 
dering  your  work,  why  don’t  you  go  back  to  Paris 
again  ?  I  believe  if  you  lived  there  for  a  little  the  old 
gift  would  return  in  all  its  fulness.  Why  not  go  back 
in  January  after  the  New  Year?” 

He  saw  her  face  lighten,  then  cloud  again,  and  she 
stared  at  Dan,  who  w;as  standing  on  three  legs 
scratching  vigorously. 

“But  you  would  be  bored  to  death,”  she  answered. 

“Not  a  bit;  I  should  have  plenty  to  do  here.” 

“Here?”  Her  voice  was  blank,  and  she  looked 
at.him  With  sudden  dread.  “Do  you  mean  me  to  go 
alone  ?” 

“Certainly.  What  use  should  I  be  to  you  there? 
How  could  you  pick  up  the  old  threads  satisfactorily 
if  I  were  on  your  hands  all  day  and  every  day? 
Besides,  there  are  a  thousand  things  at  home  which 
I  must  ,see  to.” 

She  had  never  dreamt  of  his  sending  her  alone. 
“Am  I  of  so  little  use  to  you  then?”  she  asked 
quickly,  her  head  high,  her  lips  quivering  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 

“You  are  of  great  use,  my  dear  Clover,  as  you 
know;  but  I  don’t  want  to  be  selfish  and  keep  you 
where  your  art  may  suffer.” 
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She  cursed  her  art,  for  his  sentence  was,  she 
thought,  a  mere  blind  to  his  eagerness  to  be  rid  of 
her;  the  first  step  to  some  more  permanent  separa¬ 
tion  ;  and  alarm  filled  her,  though  as  she  told  herself 
bitterly  what  else  could  .she  have  expected  from  such 
a  mock  marriage  as  theirs.  She  was  silent  till  they 
reached  the  house,  and  as  he  was  pulling  himself  up 
the  deep  .step  of  the  colonnade,  she  said  in  a  low 
voice:  “I  don’t  want  to  go,  David.” 

“But  I  want  you  to.”  His  voice  w#s  harsh,  be¬ 
cause  hatred  of  parting  with  her  had  suddenly 
stabbed  him.  Quick  to  hear  the  harshness,  ignorant 
of  its  cause,  she  shrank  from  him.  A  moment  later 
he  said  kindly:  “Why  not  think  it  over  quietly  for 
a  day  or  two?  You  will  see  that  it’s  an  excellent 
plan  in  all  ways.  Personally  nothing  would  please 
me  more  than  to  feel  you  were  going.” 

So  the  proposal  was  made,  and  Clover,  leaving  him 
in  the  hall,  fled  to  her  bedroom,  tears  blinding  and 
choking  her,  while  Southminster  tried  to  pretend  he 
was  pleased  at  his  actions.  In  a  manner  he  was 
pleased,  since  the  matter  was  no  longer  pending  but 
broached,  and  since,  although  he  dreaded  parting 
with  Clover,  yet  strain  of  mind  and  body  were  bring¬ 
ing  him  within  measurable  distance  of  disaster.  He 
knew  now  the  hopelessness  of  trying  to  transmute 
the  gold  of  love  to  the  chinking  .silver  of  friendship, 
and  above  all,  the  futility  of  seeking  to  bind  his  own 
hot-blooded,  passionate  temperament  with  the  fet¬ 
ters  of  a  practical  celibacy  made  the  more  intoler¬ 
able  by  this  outward  .semblance  of  marriage. 
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“Here  is  my  journey’s  end,  here  is  my  butt, 

And  every  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail.” 

Shakespeare. 

* 

A  FEW  days  later  Southminster  went  to  the 
Vale  Farm  and  Miss  Agatha  saw  him  swing 
the  phaeton  at  his  old  reckless  pace  round  the 
corner  of  her  drive.  As  a  rule  she  hastened  to  meet 
him  and  help  him  out  of  the  carriage,  but  to-day  she 
hid  behind  the  muslin  curtain,  watching  him  as  the 
neat  maid  received  him.  The  old  woman’s  lipjs 
quivered,  her  eyes  were  dim,  for  she  saw  how  drawn 
and  white  his  face  looked,  while  the  recklessness 
of  his  driving  had  raised  her  suspicions  still  further, 
intimate  as  ,she  was  with  his  mood.  When  he  cross¬ 
ed  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room,  however,  she 
greeted  him  gaily,  hiding  her  anxieties  under  chaff. 

“It’s  ages  since  you  honoured  the  Vale  Farm;  but 
then  you  newly  married  folk  are  unsociably  wrapped 
up  in  one  another.  Nobody  else  counts  at  those 
times,  do  they?” 

She  watched  him  narrowly,  and  conscious  of  her 
scrutiny,  he  laughed.  “Yes,  we’re  a  romantic  couple! 
Tyramus  and  Thisbe,  fond  as  doves/  ”  he  quoted, 
as  he  sat  down  on  the  sofa. 

“Naturally,  or  you  wouldn’t  have  married.”  She 
offered  him  a  cigarette,  which  he  lit  before  he 
plunged  into  the  real  reason  of  his  visit — the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  Clover’s  departure. 

“However,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  are  going  to  tear 
themselves  asunder!”  He  flung  the  match  into  the 
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fire.  “Clover  is  going  to  Paris  next  month.  She 
wants  a  change;  she’s  having  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
her  work  lately ;  says  she  can’t  get  things  right ;  and 
as  it’s  worrying  her,  I’ve  suggested  she  should  go  to 
the  Quarter  for  a  bit.  It’s  dull  for  her  here.”  He 
spoke  jerkily. 

“But,  my  dear  boy,  you  have  hardly  been  alone  at 
Greyford  since  you  got  home  in  August !  Surely  you 
can’t  call  a  houseful  being  dull  and  quiet,  can  you? 
You  are,  indeed,  becoming  a  gadabout  in  your  old 
age  if  that  doesn’t  seem  gay  to  you!”  She  spoke 
with  a  lightness  she  was  far  from  feeling;  but  he 
retorted  that  he  was  not  sure  Clover  found  much 
comradeship  in  the  shooting  party  guests,  and  for 
that  reason  he  wanted  her  to  live  among  artistic 
surroundings  for  a  time.  Miss  Agatha  made  no 
reply,  and  sensing  disagreement  on  her  part,  he 
continued  rather  sharply:  “I  think  a  change  will  be 
excellent  for  both  of  us,  don’t  you  ?” 

He  was  morally  holding  a  pistol  to  her  head  to 
force  assent  from  her,  even  as  he  had  forced  it  in 
the  matter  of  Clover’s  permanent  residence  at  Grey¬ 
ford.  But  his  determination  roused  her  fighting  in¬ 
stincts  the  more  strongly  because  she  despised  her¬ 
self  for  having  given  way  before.  It  would  be  de¬ 
spicable  to  surrender  when  she  was  convinced  his 
action  was  both  harmful  and  foolish,  so  she  looked 
at  him  in  silence  for  a  second,  then  she  said,  “Umph,” 
a  sound  which,  enunciated  with  pursed  lips  and  puck¬ 
ered  forehead,  was  by  no  means  reassuring  to  the 
hearer. 

It  annoyed  Southminster,  the  obstinacy  goaded 
him  also  to  further  battle,  so  he  said  curtly :  “Women 
are  always  the  better  for  a  change,  that’s  one  reason 
why  I  want  her  to  go.”  He  paused,  and  blew  a  neat 
smoke-ring  into  the  air.  “No  woman  can  stick  the 
same  place  or  people  for  any  length  of  time,”  he 
added. 
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Miss  Agatha  ignored  his  comment,  though  she 
was  tempted  to  ask  him  a  plain  question  on  the  mat¬ 
ter;  but  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  since  he  was 
evidently  waiting  for  some  reply,  she  repeated  her 
former  grunting  sound  of  dissent. 

“I  hate  your  ‘umph’  motif,”  he  said:  “it's  tire¬ 
some  ;  besides  I  didn’t  come  here  to  keep  up  a  mono¬ 
logue  punctuated  with  your  grunts.” 

“I  thought  you  did — a  jerky  monologue  at  that,” 
she  retorted:  “If  my  grunts  have  a  sameness,  so 
has  your  conversation.  It  has  consisted  of  the  same 
statement  repeated  in  varying  disguises.  However, 
I’m  sorry  I’ve  failed  in  my  part.” 

He  laughed  despite  himself,  though  he  clung  to 
his  point: 

“Come,  Aunt  Aggy,  say  you  agree  with  me,  be¬ 
cause  you  know  you  do  really.” 

“1  don’t  agree  with  a  single  word  you  have  said. 
The  Whole  thing’s  just  a  pack  of  nonsense  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end ;  not  only  nonsense  but  lies,  my  dear — 
lies — so  there.” 

She  leant  forward,  patted  his  hand,  and  he  looked 
at  her  sharply,  measuring  the  depth  of  her  oppo¬ 
sition  and  suspicions.  The  result  was  not  pleasant; 
moreover,  being  both  mentally  and  physically  tired, 
he  was  not  in  his  usual  fighting  trim.  He  meant  to 
bend  her  to  agreement,  however,  before  he  left  the 
Vale  Farm,  because  he  had  come  to  tell  her  of  the 
intended  visit  to  Paris  and  invoke  her  blessing  on  it 
as  he  wanted  to  invoke  it  on  all  that  he  did,  having 
a  superstitious  belief  in  her  as  a  mascot,  and  in  her 
blessing  as  a  proof  that  he  was  behaving  wisely. 
Moreover,  lately  the  question  of  Clover’, s  departure 
was  torturing  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  publish 
the  fact  of  her  plans  broadcast  and  save  himself 
from  any  possible  retraction  in  the  matter.  Clover 
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had  accepted  the  offer  he  had  made,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  seem  glad,  and  Miss  Agatha's  help  would 
be  useful  as  a  bulwark  to  his  hatred  of  parting  with 
Clover,  tinged  though  it  was  with  a  fierce  longing 
for  solitude.  The  old  woman’s  blessing  had  there¬ 
fore  become  imperative  to  him,  and  he  set  himself 
to  wrestle  with  her,  as  Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel 
in  the  wilderness,  using  every  argument  in  his  power. 
It  was  a  valiant  fight,  torn  asunder  as  he  was  by 
conflicting  emotions,  conscious  that  he  was  making 
no  headway,  that  his  arguments  were  of  much  the 
same  breed  as  Lucy’s — feeble  things  dressed  up  in 
different  words,  but  with  no  fresh  groundwork  of 
fact.  His  only  tangible  standpoint  was  Clover’s  art, 
which  must  on  no  account  be  baulked,  and  this  he 
repeated  time  after  time. 

Miss  Agatha  listened  attentively,  punctuating  his 
words  with  “umphs”  of  varying  tone  and  intensity 
till,  infuriated  by  her  obduracy,  he  declared  that 
arguing  with  her  in  her  present  mood  was  as  useless 
as  trying  to  destroy  the  Great  Walls  of  China  with  a 
bombardment  of  snowballs.  He  also  added  that,  like 
the  rest  of  her  ,sex,  she  was  blind  to  every  side  of 
an  argument  except  her  own.  Women  were  like 
blinkered  horses,  they  saw  only  one  point  of  view, 
he  said  impatiently  at  last. 

She  shook  her  head,  saying  she  was  considering 
the  argument  from  many  people’s  points  of  view 
besides  her  own. 

“Who,se?”  he  asked  mockingly. 

“Yours  for  one,  my  dear  boy.” 

“That’s  nonsense,  for  mine  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  yours.” 

“So  you  think — or  pretend  to  think.  That’s  where 
we  differ.” 

“Well,  what  other  points  of  view  can  you  bring 
forward  ?” 
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“Clover’s.” 

“She  jumped  at  the  idea  of  going,  so  you  are  quite 
out  of  your  reckoning  there.” 

“Women  are  tractable  and  docile  enough  when 
they  love  a  man;  apt  to  deceive  him,  too,  into  be¬ 
lieving  that  which  they  wish  him  to  believe.” 

He  made  an  impatient  move.  “Clover  is’nt  my 
idea  of  a  docile  woman.  She  has  her  own  will — a 
strong  one  at  that;  and  as  for  guile,  she  doesn’t 
know  the  meaning  of  such  a  thing.” 

Miss  Agatha  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  she 
turned  to  him  with  sudden  tenderness.  “Ah,  David, 
my  son,  tell  me  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  ?  Tell 
me  why  are  you  doing  this  foolish  thing  ?  Why  don’t 
you  speak  the  truth  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  help 
you?” 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  he  answered 
curtly  that  all  was  well  with  him,  adding  impatient¬ 
ly:  “You  are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill. 
I’ve  told  you  the  truth — absolutely  the  truth — in 
saying  that  her  work  is  going  awry.  You  can  see 
it  for  yourself  on  any  canvas  she  touches.  And 
surely  you  know  her  well  enough  to  understand  for 
how  much  her  art  stands  in  her  life.  Isn’t  that  suf¬ 
ficient  explanation  for  you?” 

Last  time  that  she  had  tried  to  force  him  into 
speech  a  combination  of  circumstances  had  goaded 
him  to  the  verge  of  confession.  She  had  taken  him 
unawares  and  moreover  he  had  not  in  those  days  ex¬ 
perienced  the  hard  schooling  of  these  latter  months 
during  which  he  had  learnt  to  be  grimly  silent.  Since 
their  last  important  interview  he  had  often  regretted 
even  his  few  half  true  words  spoken  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  mental  distress,  and  he  was  fully  determined 
this  time  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  She  was  not  going 
to  get  him  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  present  occasion, 
so  his  tone  and  manner  were  calculated  to  check 
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further  investigations  on  her  part.  She  looked  at 
him  closely.  Her  heart  ached  for  him,  for  let  him 
say  what  he  would  to  the  contrary,  ascribe  what 
reason  he  chose  for  this  trip  to  Paris,  Mis,s  Aggy 
knew  he  was  hiding  some  cruel  truth  from  her  and 
that  life  was  weary  to  him  in  these  days,  its  burden 
intolerable  even  to  his  gallant  courage.  But  he  was 
obdurate,  and  she  saw",  regretfully  that  this  beloved 
being  who  throughout  his  boyhood  and  youth  had 
brought  his  troubles  to  her  ear  was  determined  to 
tell  her  nothing ;  so  that  she  let  him  go  without  any 
attempt  to  keep  him  beside  the  Vale  Farm  fireside 
where  she  ,sat  alone,  vainly  striving  to  fathom  the 
mystery  of  his  life. 

But  solution  was  naturally  beyond  her  since  she 
could  by  no  means  have  guessed  the  tragedy  that 
her  nephew  hid  from  the  world,  and  a  week  later  she 
returned  to  the  Canon  in  her  distress,  hoping  that  he 
might  suggest  an  explanation  when  he  came  to  her 
in  the  twilit  church,  where  she  had  been  polishing 
the  brasses.  She  was  sitting  on  the  .steps  of  the 
font  putting  a  final  “shine”  on  the  ewer  that  stood 
beside  it,  and  her  forlorn  attitude  made  him  ask 
what  troubled  her. 

‘‘The  person  who  fills  my  life  with  its  truest  joy 
and  its  heaviest  care — David/’  she  said  with  her 
whimsical  smile. 

“But  why  should  he  trouble  you?  Isn’t  he  safely 
married  to  the  woman  you  longed  to  .see  him  marry 
from  the  first  day  she  set  foot  at  Greyford?  Tut, 
Miss  Aggy,  there’s  no  satisfying  some  of  you  dear, 
good  women,  even  when  your  dreams  come  true.” 

“I  know,  I  know.  But  the  dream  isn’t  what  I 
expected.” 

“Dreams  never  are.” 

“They  might  be — they  ought  to  be  in  his  case ;  he 
deserves  that  they  should.”  She  paused  before  she 
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continued:  “There’s  something  amiss  at  Greyford, 
though  I  don’t  know  what  it  is.”  With  an  impatient 
shake  of  her  big  body  she  added:  “Ah,  why  can’t 
one  explain  the  intangible?  Express  the  influences 
that  emanate  from  the  people  one  loves  and  which 
tell  one  when  life  is  awry  for  them.  I’ve  nothing 
tangible  to  go  on  with  the  Southminsters :  nothing 
definite  to  lay  hold  of,  for  on  the  surface  all  seems 
well  enough  with  them.  But  it  isn’t,  though  I  can’t 
put  my  finger  on  who  is  at  fault — if  indeed  either 
is  so — but  I  know  I’m  right  about  it  all;  I  know 
it  more  and  more  clearly  every  time  1  see  them,  and 
it’s  breaking  my  heart.” 

Her  words  rushed  out,  in  an  unstemmed  torrent, 
relieving  her  over-burdened  spirit  of  those  instincts 
and  intuitions  which  tortured  her,  and  of  which,  as 
she  said,  she  yet  had  no  tangible  proof.  She  turned 
rather  helplessly  to  the  Canon,  but  he  made  no  reply, 
sucking  in  his  under  lip,  as  he  always  did  in  moments 
of  thought  or  stress,  and  after  a  pause  he  said 
kindly : 

“Poor,  dear  Miss  Aggy,  I  wish  I  could  help  you; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I’ve  seen  none  of  these 
things  of  which  you  .speak.  To  my  mind,  David  and 
his  wife  seem  perfectly  happy.  Still,  it’s  possible 
that  I  am  but  a  blind  mole  in  this  respect  and  that 
I  fail  to  see  those  intangible  matters  to  which  your 
feminine  brain  is  more  attuned  and  sensitive.” 

There  was  little  real  help  in  his  words,  though  his 
sympathy  comforted  her  like  oil  on  a  .smarting 
wound.  Then  she  asked  him  to  come  home  with  her. 
“We  can  talk  more  peacefully  at  the  Vale  Farm. 
There’s  something  uncanny  in  discussing  living 
people  in  these  old  thirteen  century  walls  with  so 
many  dead  folk’s  bones  round  us ;  so  many  hovering 
spirits  hearing  what  we  say  and  perhaps  mocking  at 
troubles  from  which  they  are  freed — freed  till  their 
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next  incarnation.”  She  shot  him  a  whimsical  glance. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  her  own  perplexities  she  could 
not  resist  teasing  him  with  one  of  the  subjects  in 
which  she  believed  firmly  but  which  he  equally 
firmly  refused  to  consider.  She  saw  his  face  cloud 
with  the  air  of  annoyance  that  her  heresies — as  he 
termed  them — always  called  forth. 

“Tut,  tut,  Miss  Aggy,  you  mustn’t  talk  nonsense 
of  this  kind  in  church;  it’s  not  seemly.  Besides, 
remember,  ‘Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord, 
for  they  rest  from  their  labours/  and  that  would  be 
impossible  according  to  your  impious  theories.” 

In  a  flash  she  had  caught  him  up  with  the  end  of 
the  verse.  “  ‘And  their  works  do  follow  them/  which 
means  they  carry  over  the  good  or  evil  from  one 
incarnation  to  another.  Truly  the  good  is  rewarded, 
and  evil  punished  far  more  effectually  in  our  .success¬ 
ive  earthly  lives  than  by  any  eternal  hell-fire  or 
undying  worm  that  the  most  virulent  ecclesiastical 
mind  can  devise.”  She  paused  before  she  continued: 
“It’s  the  utter  lack  of  reason — as  it  seems  to  our 
finite  sense — for  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  finest 
people  Which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  a  past  life  they  failed  to  reach  the  high  point  for 
which  they  were  destined,  or  sinned  so  grievously, 
that  in  their  present  life  punishment  follows.  Our 
ignorance  of  past  sins,  our  blindness  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  thrust  on  dear 
heroic  people  like  David,  for  instance,  can  only  be 
explained  in  such  a  fashion  as  this,  otherwise  we 
should  truly  be  justified  in  mocking  God  as  a  sense¬ 
less,  cruel  Power.  By  reincarnation  we  understand 
— dimly  enough — that  ^present  ills  and  griefs,  limita¬ 
tions  and  sorrows,  are  our  Karma,  our  burden  of  un¬ 
expiated  former  sins.  All  the  same  it’s  terrible  to 
be  held — as  some  of  us  are  held — by  tho.se  iron  fet¬ 
ters  of  past  loves  and  hates  of  which  we  are  igno- 
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rant.  It’s  terrible  to  pay  for  transgressions  that  we 
don’t  know  we  have  committeed.  And  yet  it’s  right 
— right  and  true  and  simple.  Logical  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  and  a  truer  proof  of  that  Divine  Justice  which 
you  preach  than  any  eternal  punishment  that  the 
word,  but  not  the  spirit,  of  the  Bible  teaches.  Ah, 
don’t  you  .see  it?  Can’t  you  believe  it?  It’s  so 
simple — and  after  all  it’s  the  simplest  things  which 
are  nearest  the  truth  as  a  rule.” 

She  longed  for  him  to  share  the  credo  which  had 
comforted  her,  smoothing  many  of  life’s  rough 
places  for  her,  clarifying  many  otherwise  inexplic¬ 
able  matters,  since  for  her,  as  for  many  others,  be¬ 
lief  in  the  theory  of  reincarnation,  and  an  acceptance 
of  the  Rarmac  Law,  was  comforting  and  clear.  But 
the  Canon  was  dumb.  He  would  not  argue,  partly 
because  he  mistrusted  himself;  partly  because  he 
secretly  tended  to  the  .same  view  himself,  though 
that  view  was  subversive  to  the  tenets  taught  him 
at  his  mother’s  knee;  impressed  yet  further  by  his 
boyhood’s  teachers,  and  finally  stamped  on  him  in¬ 
delibly  by  his  entrance  to  the  priesthood.  He  was 
loyal — rigidly  so — to  his  profession,  and  knowing 
these  things,  Mis.s  Agatha  smiled.  “Ah,”  she  said, 
with  a  little  regretful  sigh,  “if  you  weren’t  a  parson 
you  would  acknowledge  many  things  which  scruples 
forbid  your  doing  now.  So  forgive  me  for  teasing 
you,  and  let’.s  go  home  to  the  tangible  warmth  and 
'  comfort  of  the  Vale  Farm,  and  to  the  discussion  of 
the  dear,  tangible  folk  we  both  love.” 

So  they  went,  and  in  the  drawing-room,  where  the 
kettle  hummed  cheerfully,  they  resumed  their  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Southminsters,  and  Miss  Agatha  quot¬ 
ed  Kate  Wycherley,  saying  it  was  unlikely,  if  all 
things  were  running  smoothly  at  Greyford,  that  the 
young  couple  should,  after  less  than  a  year  of  mar¬ 
riage,  keep  their  house  full  of  guests  and  above  all 
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agree  to  part  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  they  con¬ 
templated  parting,  nominally  in  order  that  Clover 
should  go  to  Paris  and  study.  But  the  Canon  was 
hard  to  convince.  Still  believing  as  he  did  that  Miss 
Agatha  had  exaggerated,  or  even  imagined  trouble, 
he  tried  to  comfort  her  by  using  David’s  plea  with 
regard  to  Clover’s  art. 

“I  suppose  the  boy  has  been  filling  you  with  that 
nonsense  too,”  she  exclaimed.  “Art!  What  is  art!” 
she  snorted  impatiently,  and  the  Canon  quoted,  with 
a  little  laugh: 

“  ‘Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.’  ” 

He  tilted  his  head,  surveying  her  with  a  benign 
smile,  as  she  replied  that  it  was  precisely  the  short¬ 
ness  of  life  which  made  her  anxious  to  clear  the 
Southminsters’  path  of  needless  thorns. 

But  such  clearing  was  not  destined  to  fall  to  her 
lot,  for  both  David  and  his  wife  avoided  her,  and  if 
she  went  to  Greyford  it  was  always  to  find  it  full  of 
people,  whose  entertainment — according  to  Clover — 
kept  her  busy. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  solitude  was  often  Clover’s 
fate  nowadays  as  the  stream  of  guests  dwindled,  for 
many  of  the  50th  Hussars  officers  Were  absent  on 
leave  and  between  the  shooting  parties  there  was 
sometimes  a  lull,  during  which  husband  and  wife 
alone  together  struggled  to  fight  their  way  through 
the  days.  Each  respected  the  other’s  solitude  so 
religiously  that  they  found  themselves  with  long 
hours  in  which  to  sit  and  brood ;  Southminster  in  the 
Green  Parlour,  Clover  in  the  Studio,  and  in  this 
weary  fashion  the  weeks  crept  on  to  the  last  day  of 
December,  when  driven  forth  from  Greyford  by  un¬ 
appeasable  restlessness  Clover  set  her  face  towards 
the  shore,  and  crossing  the  plank  bridges  of  the 
marsh  made  her  way  seawards,  while  the  incoming 
tide  crept  with  mysterious  groanings  and  knockings, 
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as  of  prisoned  spirits,  under  the  spongy  ground  be¬ 
neath  her  feet.  The  afternoon  was  cold ;  a  thick  mist 
lifted  now  and  again  as  puffs  of  wind  caught  it  and 
set  the  silver-white  gulls  wheeling  against  a  leaden 
sky.  The  mistiness  and  gloom  reminded  her  forcibly 
of  that  other  day,  more  than  a  year  ago,  when  she 
had  raced  in  abject  fear  along  the  sandy  track,  flying 
from  the  padding  sound  of  pursuing  feet,  of  hard 
drawn  panting  breaths  echoing  in  her  ear.  What  a 
day  of  grim  happenings  it  had  been.  She  shrank 
from  recalling  it  and  turned  her  face  seawards,  when, 
suddenly,  as  though  Nature  itself  was  bent  on  mock¬ 
ing  her,  she  saw  through  the  lifting  mist  the  long, 
sandy  pit  of  Clavering  harbour,  lit  by  an  uncanny 
gleam  of  sun  that  caught  both  it  and  the  dun- 
coloured  sea  whose  restless  breakers  hurled  them¬ 
selves  like  packs  of  hungry  wolves  on  the  hunch¬ 
backed  ridge  of  the  High  Sands.  The  eerie  glimpse 
of  Clavering  conjuring  up  as  it  did  yet  another  day 
for  her,  also  associated  with  tormenting  hours, 
roused  her  to  the  white-hot  passion  against  Jim, 
which  in  the  past  had  dominated  and  ravaged  her. 
With  Clavering  smiling  at  her  through  the  mist,  she 
cursed  the  dead  man  aloud,  her  hands  clenched,  her 
eyes  ablaze,  her  lips  quivering  with  rage.  It  was 
long  .since  such  fury  had  seized  her,  for  in  a  manner 
she  had  almost  ceased  to  hate  him,  hate  paling  under 
the  stress  of  present  miseries  which  numbed,  her  to 
the  past.  She  had  even,  on  calmer  occasions,  found 
herself  pitying  him ;  regretting  in  an  abstract  man¬ 
ner  the  loss  of  a  young,  active  life  wasted  in  the 
futility  of  a  punitive  expedition.  But  now,  wrath 
mastering  her  again,  she  cursed  him  aloud  till  her 
mood  melted  to  the  tears  of  despair,  and  her  eyes 
turning  landwards  rested  on  the  familiar  sweet-briar 
bushes  where  she  had  sat  with  Southminster  long 
ago.  The  briar  bushes  and  the  studio  more  than 
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anything  else  stood  in  her  mind  for  David;  for  the 
happiness  she  had  found  with  him,  the  pleasure  of 
their  intimacy  from  which  shame  and  misery  ex¬ 
cluded  her;  her  thoughts  .swept  to  that  summer’s 
evening  when  after  her  return  from  the  Heriots  they 
had  watched  the  sun  set,  and  seen  the  silver-slipper¬ 
ed  moon  rise  and  trace  her  luminous  path  across  the 
flooding  stillness  of  the  spring  tide. 

With  the  cry  of  a  wounded  animal  she  turned 
landwards,  running  acro.ss  the  marsh,  sobbing,  pant¬ 
ing,  stumbling  over  the  slippery  bridges  and  the 
sandy  wreck-strewn  path  until  she  reached  the 
bushes. 

Then  revolt  .seized  her.  That  burning  revolt 
against  adored  objects  which  springs  phoenix-like 
from  the  ashes  of  a  woman’s  wasted  love,  and  as  she 
looked  at  the  prickly  branches  decked  with  a  brave 
show  of  crimson  berries  she  seized  the  nearest  spray, 
and  tearing  it  off  flung  it  fiercely  from  her.  The 
action  roused  within  her  the  lust  of  destruction,  and 
with  a  strong  knife,  which  she  always  carried,  she 
cut  and  slashed,  regardless  of  the  thorns,  .sharp  as 
lancets,  jagged  as  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  which  tore  her 
dress,  mutilated  her  hands  and  wrists  till  the  blood 
ran  down  her  fingers.  Physical  pain  was  numbed  by 
mental  torment,  by  the  primitive  animal  awake  with¬ 
in  her,  for  the  restraint  of  generations  of  civilised 
womanhood  was  in  abeyance  as  civilisation  always 
is  in  abeyance,  in  moments  of  great  stress ;  and  her 
sole  aim  was  the  destruction  of  the  bushes  which 
had  witnessed  her  happiness. 

It  was  a  mad  mood  that  possessed  her  till  her 
work  done,  she  paused,  straightening  herself,  and 
becoming  aware  for  the  first  time  of  the  pain  of 
her  torn  hands,  of  the  blood  that  stained  the  front 
of  her  dress.  Her  work  was  so  complete  that  for 
many  years  to  come  the  wealth  of  fragrant  leaves 
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and  rosy  blooms  or  the  warm  crimson  of  the  berries 
would  yet  spread  themselves  above  the  marsh,  and 
as  she  .surveyed  the  hacked  stems  shame  filled  her. 
Why  had  she  done  this  cruel,  senseless  thing?  It 
struck  upon  her  .saner  mood  as  absurd ;  as  savouring 
of  melodrama.  It  was  the  silly  act  of  some  hysteric¬ 
al  fool.  And  shame  overcame  her  as  she  turned 
aside  and  walked  .slowly  and  soberly  homewards. 

Shame  still  possessed  her  when  at  dinner  that 
evening  Southminster,  who  had  been  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  silent  and  preoccupied,  told  her  he  had  found  the 
briar  bushes  beside  the  marsh  all  hacked  and  broken. 
“Heaven  knows  who  can  have  committed  such  an 
act  of  sheer  vandalism — it  can  be  nothing  else — 
because  the  bushes  were  useless  as  firewood,  or  in 
any  way  except  as  a  thing  of  beauty.” 

He  ended  the  sentence  rather  haltingly,  having 
checked  himself  on  the  point  of  saying  as  memorials 
to  him  of  golden  hours  spent  there  with  her ;  as  the 
Mecca  of  many  recent  pilgrimages.  Shy  of  his  own 
thoughts  he  avoided  looking  at  her  as  he  spoke,  so 
he  missed  the  flaming  wave  of  crimson  that  coloured 
her  face  and  the  swift  movement  with  which  she  hid 
her  scarred  hands  under  the  table  as  she  muttered  an 
indistinct  reply.  “I  should  like  to  find  out  who  did 
it,”  he  resumed,  his  mind  fixed  on  the  bushes;  and 
she  retorted  curtly; 

“I  shouldn’t  bother,  the  things  will  grow  again 
soon  enough.” 

He  glanced  at  her  in  surprise.  It  was  seldom  that 
she  failed  to  respond  to  his  interests,  or  that  she 
answered  in  such  a  strange  tone  as  this,  and  though 
he  felt  absurdly  hurt  by  her  manner,  he  said  nothing 
as  he  rose  and,  adjusting  his  crutches,  proposed 
going  to  the  Green  Parlour,  where  he  had  left  the 
papers  and  plans  on  which  he  had  been  engaged 
before  dinner.  • 
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After  she  had  arranged  the  little  folding  table  for 
him  by  his  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  he  said  rather 
apologetically:  “These  old  plans  must  bore  you 
horribly,  I’m  afraid,  for  they  litter  up  the  whole 
place.” 

“What  interests  you  interests  me,  David,”  she 
answered  quietly. 

He  shot  her  a  whimsical  glance.  “Excepting  the 
poor  old  briar  bushes  which  you  snubbed  me  for 
being  sentimental  about.”  Seeing  the  hot  colour 
leap  into  her  face  and  fearing  he  had  vexed  her  by 
his  words  he  began  to  talk  of  the  new  plans  for  the 
Home  Farm  which  lay  under  his  hands,  and  she 
listened,  her  eyes  on  his  face,  as  he  leant  forward, 
pointing  out  the  alterations  which  the  architect 
proposed. 

But  her  mind  was  far  from  the  buildings  as  she 
watched  Southminster.  She  loved  to  look  at  him  like 
this  closely,  when  he  was  so  absorbed  that  he  was 
oblivious  of  her  scrutiny.  She  watched  him  because 
as  a  woman  she  loved  him,  and  as  an  artist  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  features  filled  her  with  delight,  as  it 
had  always  done,  from  the  day  when  she  first  set 
foot  at  Greyford  and  he  had  .stood  before  her,  his 
face  set  with  the  effort  to  be  civil  and  to  crush  his 
hatred  of  a  stranger’s  presence.  But  to-night  as  she 
watched  him  he  seemed  infinitely  far  from  her  and 
in  a  manner  .she  felt  even  further  from  him  than 
during  the  early  days  of  her  visit  at  Greyford,  when 
he  had  openly  avoided  her,  save  for  those  occasional 
moments  of  unwilling  friendliness  which  had  drawn 
them  together.  Nothing  drew  them  together  now, 
though  he  was  always  kind  and  thoughtful  for  her, 
always  ready  to  do  anything  which  lay  in  his  power 
to  prosper  her  well-being.  But  his  very  kindness 
was  cold,  his  thoughtfulness  estranged  him  from 
her.  As  she  watched  him,  absorbed  in  the  plans,  she 
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felt  how  completely  she  stood  outside  his  life:  how 
entirely  it  was  filled  with  his  house,  his  property, 
his  interests  of  daily  life,  and  the  flame  of  a  fierce 
jealousy  blazed  within  her  against  all  these  matters, 
and  above  all  against  Greyford,  which  kept  his  love 
as  she  could  never  hope  to  win  or  keep  it.  It  was 
this  sudden  hatred  of  the  place  that  drove  her  into 
unpremeditated  speech  when  she  .said: 

“How  you  love  Greyford,  David!” 

He  looked  up  quickly  and  found  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him  with  a  questioning  expression. 

"  “Of  course  I  love  Greyford,”  he’  answered.  “It 
has  always  been  my  home :  the  home  of  my  fathers.” 
He  had  no  suspicion  of  the  heartache  and  jealousy 
which  tormented  her,  or  of  the  hungry  longing 
within  her  for  a  tithe  of  the  affection  that  he 
lavished  on  the  place.  “Man  is  not  only  a  worship¬ 
ping  animal,  but  a  loving  one  also,  and  if  certain 
sides  of  love  are  knocked  out  of  his  existence  by 
force  of  circumstances,  he  has  to  make  good  with 
others,  so  Greyford  is  the  love  of  my  life.” 

He  smiled  at  her,  looking  her  fully  in  the  face  as 
he  spoke.  Then  regret  swept  over  him.  He  hated 
his  lie  and  this  it  had  seemed  needful  when  he  spoke; 
now  he  found  himself  wishing  he  had  kept  silence, 
for  the  words  might  savour  of  a  reproach  to  her,  ,sg 
he  hastened  to  add  with  a  little  laugh :  “You  see  Ym 
a  sentimental  old  fool  in  some  ways,  Clover,  under 
all  my  commonsense  crustiness.” 

But  as  he  spoke  his  mind  swept  to  the  fact  that 
had  haunted  him  of  late:  that  he  was  the  last  of  his 
name  to  hold  Greyford,  and  that  at  his  death  it 
would  pass  to  strangers  unless  he  named  an  heir. 
For  several  months  he  had  been  pondering  this 
question,  intending  to  discuss  it  with  Clover  when 
opportunity  offered.  Some  time  ago  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  his  course  of  action,  and  now  there 
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only  remained  the  discussion  with  her  to  ratify  his 
decision.  But  it  was  a  difficult  topic,  fearing  as  he 
did  that  she  might  see  in  it  reproach  for  the  loss  of 
the  child.  However,  since  sooner  or  later  the  matter 
had  to  be  tackled  the  present  seemed  an  opportune 
moment,  so  leaning  back  in  his  chair  and  pushing 
the  table  aside  a  little,  he  looked  at  his  wife  as  she 
sat  opposite  to  him,  and  said: 

“I’ve  been  thinking  about  the  future  lately, 
suppose  the  end  of  the  year,  the  auditing  of  the 
accounts,  and  other  dull  occupations  of  that  kind  led 
>  me  to  think  of  the  end  of  life  too,  and  now  I  want 
to  discuss  the  future  of  Greyford  v/ith  you  before 
you  go  to  Paris.” 

He  had  never  realised  how  bitter  it  would  be  to 
speak  in  this  open  fashion  of  himself  as  the  last  rep¬ 
resentative  of  a  great  family:  the  end  of  a  splendid 
line,  and  for  a  second  his  courage  faltered,  though 
he  was  .swift  to  resume  in  an  even  tone:  “Subject  to 
your  approval  of  course,  I  thought  of  making  Tom 
Hardwicke  my  heir  when  you  and  I  are  dead.” 

She  looked  at  him  swiftly  and  saw  the  impassive 
mask  of  his  face.  Experience  told  her  that  its  very 
immobility  and  lack  of  expression  betrayed  inward 
disturbance  and  forced  calm.  Then  as  she  sat  and 
looked  silently  at  him  he  said: 

“Well,  how  does  the  idea  .strike  you,  Clover?” 

His  plan  had  originated  long  ago  from  the  memory 
of  a  frank  speech  in  which  she  had  expressed  her 
affection  for  Tom.  Since  then  he  had  watched  the 
friendliness  ripening  between  them  and  he  had  begun 
to  hope  that  perhaps  when  he  himself  no  longer  stood 
in  the  path  of  her  freedom  she  might  marry  Tom, 
and  in  this  fashion  both  might  find  the  happiness 
which  they  had  missed  through  tragic  circumstances 
in  the  earlier  years  of  their  lives.  Both  had  loved 
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and  lost  and  this  would  form  a  link  between  them, 
and  neither  would  expect  the  primitive  freshness  of 
a  first  love :  neither  would  be  disappointed  with  the 
calm  affection  of  a  maturity  ripened  by  suffering. 
What  could  be  better  then  than  to  appoint  Tom  his 
heir? 

But  Clover  rose  with  a  sudden  feeling  that  she 
must  move,  and  leant  against  the  mantelpiece,  one 
hand  grasping  its  oak  leaf  decorations.  The  whole 
matter  was  repellent  beyond  words  to  her,  sending 
her  thoughts  to  the  fashion  in  which,  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  she  had  failed  Southminster.  It  was  after  a 
strained  pause  that  she  said  stiffly : 

“It’s  your  business.  I  have  no  say  in  the  matter.” 

“But  I  want  you  to  have  a  say  in  it,  because  you 
are  .sure  to  outlive  me,  though  unfortunately  creak¬ 
ing  doors  of  my  kind  hang  abominably  long  some¬ 
times.  It’s  important  you  should  have  a  successor 
you  like,  and  I  know  for  how  much  old  Tom  stands 
in  your  life  and  affections.” 

Involuntarily  his  eyes  swept  round  the  room  and 
he  wondered  whether  in  days  to  come,  if  she  married 
Tom,  would  they  sit  here?  At  least  he  could  feel 
that  Tom  would  love  the  place  almo.st  as  dearly  as 
he  did  and  that  he  would  make  Clover  happy.  The 
thought  was  as  balm  to  his  aching  soul. 

But  she  had  given  him  no  answer,  dumbfounded  at 
the  thought  of  Greyford  without  him.  Such  a  thing 
was  intolerable,  and  she  dared  not  face  it,  so  .she  • 
turned  from  him  lest  he  should  see  the  anguish  in 
her  eyes,  as  with  the  .swift  comprehension  that  was 
her  portion  she  realised  the  place  as  it  would  be 
when  his  presence  no  longer  sanctified  it  and  it  lay 
desolate — a  beautiful,  empty  .shell,  bereft  of  the  in¬ 
dwelling  spirit  that  had  glorified  and  filled  it  with 
selfless  tenderness  and  the  courageous  endurance 
that  characterised  him.  Her  hand  gripped  the  oak- 
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leaf  garlands  of  the  mantelpiece  as  a  sense  of  faint¬ 
ness  overcame  her,  almost  driving  her  to  cry  aloud 
her  torment.  At  that  moment  his  eyes  falling  on 
her  hand  he  saw  its  scarred  condition  and  asked 
what  had  happened.  His  question  swept  her  back  to 
the  present  and  she  answered  hastily  that  it  was 
nothing,  and  hid  the  offending  member  behind  her. 

“It  isn’t  a  case  of  nothing,”  he  said  anxiously,  for 
the  .sight  of  the  blemishes  on  her  white  skin  had  hurt 
him  sharply.  “Your  hand  is  horribly  torn.  How 
did  you  do  it?” 

She  looked  dowfr  and  met  his  grey  eyes  upturned 
to  her,  tender  anxiety  in  their  expression,  and  for  a 
second  she  was  tempted  to  cry  out  the  truth,  and 
casting  herself  on  his  mercy  beg  him  to  keep  her  at 
Greyford  and  give  her  a  little  of  the  love  he  lavished 
on  his  home.  But  pride  fortified  her  to  silence  and 
she  said  that  it  was  nothing,  a  scratch  or  two  which 
had  probably  been  inflicted  by  the  rose  bushes  in 
the  garden.  He  saw  that  she  meant  to  say  nothing 
further  on  the  .subject  so  he  dropped  it,  and  reverted 
to  the  topic  of  Tbm  and  the  succession  to  Greyford, 
but  this  drew  from  her  an  imploring  cry: 

“Oh,  spare  me  this,  please,”  she  said  with  an 
irrepressible  outburst.  “I  don’t  want  to  think  of  it 
or  of  the  future  without — without — ”  but  her  voice 
failed,  and  she  turned  aside  with  a  little  gesture  of 
despair. 

His  face  grew  pitiful,  and  he  supplied,  as  he 
thought,  the  reason  she  had  failed  to  give  “without 
the  child,”  he  fancied  was  the  end  of  her  cry,  and  for 
a  moment  he  was  silent,  then  he  said  gently: 

“I  quite  understand,  dear,  so  we  won’t  talk  of  it 
any  more,”  and  he  turned  to  other  topics.  But  when 
she  rose  to  leave  him  a  few  minutes  later  he  asked 
her  whether  she  would  not  .sit  up  with  him  to  see  the 
new  year  in.  She  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of 
sleepiness,  adding  harshly: 
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'‘Besides,  it's  a  form  of  sentiment  I've  never  had 
much  .sympathy  with.  There  are  plenty  of  harrowing 
things  in  life  without  going  out  of  one's  way  to  look 
for  others.” 

He  glanced  regretfully  at  her  as  she  stood  beside 
him  for  a  moment  before  saying  good-night.  Her 
.words  were  true  enough  he  felt,  and  perhaps  he  was 
a  fool  to  sit  up  and  watch  the  birth  of  a  new  year 
when  it  held  nothing  for  him  that  he  wanted.  But 
after  all  sleep  would  be  far  from  him  if  he  went  to 
his  room ;  his  longing  for  her  would  goad  him  as  it 
did,  day  after  day,  night  after  night,  to  wakeful 
madness  and  miserable  torment.  So  he  bade  her 
good-night,  and  taking  her  scarred  hand  he  looked 
closely  at  it.  “You  must  bathe  those  cuts,  Clover, 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  better  to-morrow,”  he  said 
kindly,  and  .she  passed  out  of  the  room  in  silence,  her 
head  carried  high,  her  body  rigidly  erect. 

As  the  door  closed  on  her  he  sat  motionless  before 
the  fire,  staring  into  it,  listening  till  the  last  sound 
of  her  footsteps  died  away  across  the  Stone  Hall, 
then  with  a  sigh  he  leant  back  in  his  chair  thinking 
of  her  bitter  attitude  towards  life,  of  his  failure  to 
soften  her  or  lead  her  back  into  the  paths  of  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  he  told  himself  again  that  he  had 
made  a  terrible  mistake  in  his  marriage,  that  he 
had  been  brutal  where  he  had  meant  to  be  kind: 
merciless  where  all  that  was  merciful  and  tender  had 
been  his  aim:  cruel  where  his  very  soul  had  gone 
forth  in  love  towards  her.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
first  New  Year's  Eve  which  .she  had  spent  here.  How* 
different  it  had  been  from  this!  Jim  and  a  party 
of  the  50th  officers  and  their  wives  had  made  the 
Stone  Hall  ring  with  laughter.  Lucy  had  burbled 
and  babbled  with  excitement;  Clover  had  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  evening,  and  Aunt  Aggy  had  sat 
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with  beaming  content  beside  his  ,sofa.  He  remember¬ 
ed  accusing  her  that  night  of  setting  Clover  against 
Jim  and  she  had  laughed,  saying  in  her  whimsical 
fashion  that  enmity  between  a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman  was  often  wiser  than  friendship  be¬ 
cause  it  held  fewer  dangers,  offered  fewer  problems. 
He  had  mocked,  calling  her  a  cynic,  an  enemy  to 
friendship,  while  he  hugged  the  thought  of  his  be¬ 
loved  intimacy  with  Clover.  Now  he  saw  that  his 
aunt  had  spoken  a  shrewd  truth.  Friendship  between 
Jim  and  Clover  had  been  an  insidious  poison:  be¬ 
tween  Clover  and  himself  it  had  bloomed  like  some 
perfect  flower,  only  to  fade  and  wither,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  it  a  rank  stench  of  dbcay  that  was  polluting 
both  their  lives.  Truly,  Aunt  Aggy  had  been  wise! 

It  Was  on  these  thoughts  of  that  past  New  Year’s 
Eve  that  the  first  notes  of  Warborough  Staithe’s 
passing  bell  echoed  through  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  At  measured  intervals  it  came,  dull,  relent¬ 
less,  sorrov/ful,  and  taking  his  crutches  he  crossed 
the  room  to  the  window  and  flung  up  the  sash  to 
admit  the  sound  of  the  bell  and  the  glory  of  the 
night,  for  a  full  moon  swung  high  in  the  vault  of  an 
‘  indigo  sky,  while  far  below 'Grey ford  lay  the  familiar 
landscape,  transformed  by  the  moonlight  to  a  finely 
toned  etching  of  blacks  and  greys,  relieved  by  the 
high  light  of  the  trout  stream,  in  whose  rippled  sur¬ 
face  the  moon  was  fantastically  reflected.  From  the 
huddled  mass  of  cottages,  clinging  like  swallows’ 
nests  to  the  further  bank  of  the  river,  came  the 
glimmer  of  lights,  as  though  the  sky,  insolently 
proud  of  its  great  silver  moon,  had  flung  spare  hand¬ 
fuls  of  neglected  stars  on  the  dark  earth  beneath, 
and  the  lights  catching  Southminster’s  eye  arrested 
his  attention,  as  he  thought  of  Warborough  Staithe 
watching  to-night,  reviewing  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  the  past,  awaiting  the  possibilities  of  the  new 
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year  with  that  eager  optimism  which  reigns  within 
the  human  heart  when  it  sees  the  future  wrapped 
in  the  swaddling  clothes  of  hope.  Hope  was  abroad 
in  every  heart  to-night;  stirring  in  every  one  of 
those  little  cottages,  and  as  his  eye  raked  the  strag¬ 
gling  line  of  grey-walled,  red-roofed  houses  he 
thought  of  their  inhabitants,  and  his  gaze  rested 
first  on  Abel  Short’s  house,  high-placed  on  the  Hol- 
caster  road  beside  the  maimed,  dismantled  windmill 
that  punctuated  the  northern  end  of  the  village. 
Short  and  Hannah,  his  wife,  were  sitting  together 
no  doubt  before  the  fire  of  driftwood  recalling  the 
past,  peering  into  the  future  with  their  time-bleared, 
faded  eyes.  Together  they  were  .sitting  there.  The 
thought  clutched  Southminster’s  heart,  “together” 
was  the  word  that  stabbed  him  as  he  looked  down  the 
houses,  knowing  that  in  each,  man  and  woman,  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  .sat  wlatching  the  old  year  die,  the 
new  year  blossom  into  life.  There  they  were,  those 
simple,  happy  folk,  together  through  life,  through 
death,  and  through  eternity,  while  he  was  alone  in 
the  great  white  house,  with  its  wealth  and  splendour, 
its  beauty  and  peace ;  alone,  because  the  woman  who 
shared  his  house  was  his  wife  in  name  only,  the  wife 
whose  lips  he  had  only  kissed  in  dreams,  whose 
slender,  adorable  body  had  only  rested  in  his  arms  in 
imagination,  and  whose  tnos,s-agate  eyes  had  never 
met  his  save  in  pitying  friendliness  or  in  the  sup- 
-plicating  anguish  of  despair. 

Life  was  so  short  for  happiness,  so  long  for  misery, 
he  felt,  as  the  four  quarter  chime  announced  the 
hour  of  midnight.  As  the  last  stroke  fell  on  the 
moonlit  stillness  there  came  the  clash  and  clang  of 
pealing  bells.  Far  and  wide  over  East  Anglia’s 
peaceful  undulations  and  willow-fringed  streams 
they  rang,  from  the  towers  of  hoary  churches  grey 
and  time-worn.  Far  along  the  broken  coastline, 
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across  the  , samphire-clad  marsh,  the  shadow-flecked 
foreshore  or  rolling  sand  dunes,  the  same  joyous 
acclaim  rent  the  air  till  the  whole  night  and  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  fair  land  seemed  bound 
with  a  silver  girdle  of  melody  in  which  .sorrow  and 
death  were  forgotten  and  life  stood  forth,  vibrant, 
filled  with  the  glad  promise  of  hopes  to  be  granted, 
of  dreams  to  be  fulfilled.  But  to  Southminster’s 
strained  mood  there  was  nothing  .save  a  bitter  anal¬ 
ogy  between  the  bells,  his  own  life  and  that  of  his 
fellows.  It  seemed  to  him  as  he  listened  that  his 
was  the  slow,  dirge-like  tolling  of  death — theirs  the 
melodious  clang  of  health  and  strength,  happiness 
and  love — of  all  that  he  hungered  for,  all  that  he 
could  never  hope  to  win.  The  Te  Deum  and  the 
Dies  Irae,  and  it  was  to  the  latter  that  he  had  con¬ 
demned  Clover  in  her  youth,  her  freshness,  her 
beauty.  As  the  thought  struck  him  his  head  sank 
in  an  attitude  of  utter  abandonment  on  his  hands 
as  he  leant  against  the  window-sill. 

He  never  knew  how  long  he  stood  there,  van¬ 
quished,  broken,  till  .suddenly  Clover’s  voice  roused 
him,  and  ashamed  of  being  caught  in  so  humiliating 
an  attitude,  he  straightened  himself,  facing  her  as 
she  stood  before  him,  her  torn,  scarred  hands  out¬ 
stretched  to  him,  her  face  disfigured  with  weeping, 
her  voice  broken  by  sobs. 

“What  is  it?”  he  asked  thickly.  “Is  anything 
the  matter?” 

And  she  began,  incoherently :  “The  bushes,  David, 
the  briar  bushes — I  did  it — I  cut  them  because  I 
hated  them  so.  They  meant  .so  much  to  me — so  much 
that  I  couldn’t  bear  it.  And  I  came  to  tell  you — to 

tell  you - ”  She  paused,  choked.  Seizing  her 

hands  in  his  he  drew  her  roughly  towards  him. 

“Ah,  go  on,  go  on,”  he  cried,  hope  springing 
suddenly  to  life  within  him.  “What  is  it  you  want 
to  say  ?” 
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“I  can't  leave  you — indeed,  indeed  I  can't  go  away 
from  you.  Oh,  David,  don’t  you  understand?”  she 
cried  wildly. 

And  he  understood  the  truth  for  which  she  could 
find  no  words  as  she  clung  to  him  and  he  held  her 
to  him  tightly  as  he  had  longed  to  hold  her  ever 
since  that  summer's  day  when  he  first  realised  that 
he  loved  her. 
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